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A TEST OF NEUTRALITY 
SWEDEN IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


HIS EXCELLENCY M. GUNNAR HAGGLOF 


Stevenson Memorial Lecture No. 9, arranged under the joint auspices of the 
London School of Economics and the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
and delivered at the London School of Economics on 30 November 1959. 


GAINST the vast panorama of the second World War the destinies 
Ae the northern Kingdom of Sweden appear as not much more than 
a tiny detail, but it is perhaps a detail of some peculiar configura- 
tion and interest. In September 1939 twenty European States declared 
their neutrality. When the war came to an end in 1945, only five European 
neutrals remained, the other fifteen having been dragged into the war, 
mostly against their own will. Of the five European neutrals remaining at 
the end of the war, Ireland, Spain, and Portugal were on the western fringe 
of Europe. Switzerland was certainly in the centre of the turmoil, but it 
would appear nevertheless that Sweden was the State which saw its 
neutrality threatened in the most insistent and varied way. 

This is the story which I shall try to tell, although I must point out that 
many points of importance remain obscure and unexplained at the present 
stage of historical research. 

It was on 3 September 1939 that the European War broke out and the 
lights went out in Europe for the second time in a generation. But the 
foreign policy of a country is not formed from one day to another. 

When the Finnish delegates met Stalin in the Kremlin at the beginning 
of those grim talks in October 1939, the master of All the Russias an- 
nounced: ‘I am sorry, gentlemen, we cannot do anything about geo- 
graphy.’ Let us repeat this truism, that geography, geography in its 
strategic sense, is the basis of the foreign policy of a country, and perhaps 
especially of a country with limited means of action, a small country. 

Then there is history. Nations are, as we all know, to a very large ex- 
tent guided by what they consider to be their historical experience. I am 
not going to tell you the story of the rise and fall of the Swedish Empire in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Nor will I go into the fascinat- 
ing story of how a French Marshal was elected Crown Prince by a Swedish 
Assembly, who clamoured for the reconquest of Finland, and how this 
same Marshal, instead of making war on Russia, established his dynasty in 
Norway also, and, as the first King of the Bernadottes, led his two Scandi- 
navian Kingdoms on the path of peace and retrenchment, the beginning of 
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the policy of neutrality. All through the nineteenth century this policy 
gained strength. In the first World War all the three Scandinavian States 
were able to pursue successfully a policy of neutrality, the underlying rea- 
son for this being, of course, that the balance of power between the two 
belligerent groups remained stable almost until the ultimate collapse of 
Austria and Germany. 

In the new world after the first World War, Sweden, like other ex- 
neutrals, devoted all the energies of her foreign policy to the League of 
Nations. The building up of an international order within the framework 
of the League became the hope of successive Swedish Governments, and 
there is in my opinion little doubt that Sweden would have abandoned the 


policy of neutrality for good if Great Britain, the country which during the | 


period between the two world wars had the greatest moral influence in 
Scandinavia, had given a strong lead to the movement for an effective 
international security organization. This was not to be. Instead, dis- 
appointment followed disappointment, and when at last the experiment of 
applying sanctions against Italy failed in 1936, Sweden, together with Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Denmark, Finland, and Norway, de- 
clared in Geneva that for the future they denounced the obligation to 
participate in sanctions. They returned to neutrality. 

But neutrality is not a magic formula by which you protect yourself 
from the pressures and problems of the outside world. As Stalin said: 
“We cannot do anything about geography.’ Switzerland is surrounded by 
three great Powers, whose rivalries and belligerencies have formed a back- 
ground to Swiss neutrality. Sweden is surrounded by three small coun- 
tries, which all belong to the Scandinavian family of nations. The old 
question, which had beset the Swedish policy of neutrality from its very 
beginning a century before, raised its head again in the 1930s: what did a 
policy of neutrality mean with regard to Sweden’s relations with her 
Nordic neighbour countries? Finland pursued quite openly a policy aim- 
ing at a pact of mutual assistance with the other Scandinavian States and 
especially with Sweden. But Denmark and Norway insisted on the strict- 
est neutrality, and refused out of hand the very idea of a Scandinavian 
pact. The Swedish Government also took a negative attitude, although it 
allowed its Foreign Minister to negotiate with Finland on common 
measures for the defence of the Aaland Islands. 

The other great problem which pressed itself on the Swedish Govern- 
ment during those darkening years of the 1930s was the question of the 
Swedish iron ore exports. The German steel industry was based on imports 
of about 20 million tons of iron ore, nearly half of which came from Sweden, 
the rest mainly from countries like France, Spain, or North Africa, which 
would disappear as sources of delivery to Germany in the event of a world 
war. The Swedish Government knew, and was unhappy in the knowledge, 
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that the country was in possession of a raw material of immense impor- 
tance to Germany. When, in 1937, the British Government started con- 
versations about the matter, great interest was shown on the Swedish side, 
but the British let the question lapse, and nothing came of these pre-war 
talks. On the other hand, Great Britain, by the naval agreement of 1935, 
had in fact renounced her naval influence in the Baltic. After the con- 
clusion of this agreement, Hitler said, in a private conversation in Novem- 
ber 1935, that the Baltic was now ‘a bottle that we Germans can close. 
The English cannot exercise any control there. We are the masters of the 
Baltic.’ It was noteworthy that all the iron ore needed by Germany could 
be shipped from the harbours on the Baltic. 

With these and other worries on her mind Sweden, like the other 
twenty small States in Europe, glided towards the war, which appeared 
more and more unavoidable. Ever since Hitler had assumed power in 
Germany, Swedish public opinion had been markedly anti-Nazi, and it 
now turned more and more vehemently against the German policy of force. 
There did not exist in Sweden any pro-Nazi groups of any importance; the 
nation stood in practice 100 per cent united against Nazi Germany. The 
Swedish press was more unrestrained in its attacks against the Nazi 
regime than that of any other country, and this press campaign was con- 
tinued when the war had started. 

Although in most quarters of the North it was realized that Hitler and 
the Nazis stood for a brutal policy of violence, there were few people who 
gave any serious thought to the possibility that the Nordic States them- 
selves could be drawn into the war. What was still remembered was that 
they had remained aloof from the first World War. During the years be- 
fore the second War, the Nordic Governments seem more or less con- 
sciously to have based their policy on the assumption that, in a possible 
future European Great War, Germany and Italy, united in their Pact of 
Steel, would stand against the Western Powers, Great Britain and France, 
actively or passively assisted by the Soviet Union—a combination offering 
a close parallel to the grouping of Powers in the first World War. 

The German-Russian pact of 23 August 1939 completely reversed all 
such comfortable calculations. The whole system of the balance of power, 
on which, ever since Napoleonic days, the neutrality of the Nordic States 
had been based, was upset at one blow. In the same way as Napoleon’s 
pact with Alexander I at Tilsit had led to the loss of Finland and to other 
upheavals in the North, so the Moscow pact of August 1939 was to lead to 
another Northern catastrophe. 

There may well have been some farsighted men who already in August 
could see the signs in the skies, but this did not influence the actual policy 
of the Governments concerned. After the outbreak of war on 3 September 
the Swedish Government, like a number of other neutrals, pursued as its 
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first objective the establishment of an agreement with both the belligerent 
parties in regard to blockade and war trade. This had been the main prob- 
lem in the first World War, and the general desire was to avoid the mis- 
takes then committed. As far as Sweden was concerned, in any case, it 
was evident that the iron ore problem had to be discussed. 

The Swedish Government was able, during the first two months of the 
war, to reach an agreement with Great Britain. It was assumed, on both 
the British and the Swedish side, that the iron ore shipments via Narvik 
would have to pass the Norwegian territorial limit into the Atlantic, and it 
would therefore be possible for the British Navy to intercept them. On the 
Swedish side, it was stated further that Sweden would do her best to limit 
her exports of iron ore to Germany on technical grounds. Following this 
war trade agreement with Great Britain, the Swedish Government was 
able, within its framework, to reach a settlement with Germany about 
trade with that country. Sweden had thus achieved one of the main aims 
of her policy of neutrality, by concluding two parallel war trade agree- 
ments. This small triumph was never to be celebrated, however. Other, 
more fateful, events intervened. 

The German-Russian pact was beginning to show its effects. As early 
as September 1939 the Foreign Ministers of the three Baltic Republics | 
were called to Moscow to sign agreements which established what virtually 
amounted to a Russian protectorate. On 5 October Moscow requested | 
negotiations with Finland on ‘concrete political questions’, and the Rus- 
sian demands proved to be very far-reaching. The negotiations reached an 
impasse, and on 30 November the Russians attacked Finland by force of 
arms. | 

Sweden is bound to Finland by the ties of seven hundred years of com- | 
mon life; to preserve an independent Finland is for Sweden a political | 
interest of the first order. It was clear that Sweden would give Finland 
not only diplomatic but also extensive material support. Neverthe- 
less, the Swedish Government felt it its duty, at an early stage of the 
Finnish—Russian negotiations, to make it clear to Finland that she could 
not count on Sweden’s taking any active military part. There were many 
reasons for this, one of the most decisive being Germany’s attitude. Dur- 
ing a later period of the war, when the Russo-German friendship had been 
reversed, it was often said that Germany would in no way have opposed a 
Swedish military intervention in Finland. At the time of the Finnish- 
Russian Winter War, however, the German Government maintained an 
icy silence. It is known moreover that the German Navy was quite willing 
actively to assist the Russian submarines, who were engaged in attacks on 
Finnish and Swedish ships in the Northern Baltic. It is admittedly almost 
impossible to say what sort of attitude Germany would in fact have taken 
if Sweden had sent troops to Finland, but it is quite certain that Germany 
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would have intervened if the Western Powers had interfered in Scan- 
dinavia. And how would it have been possible for Sweden, engaged in the 
Finnish—Russian war, to prevent, or by active measures to avert, military 
assistance from the West? The Swedish Government decided to give Fin- 
land every material assistance possible, foodstuffs, industrial equipment, 
arms, aeroplanes, etc., but not to send troops. This meant taking up a 
position, not of strict neutrality, but rather of non-belligerency. 

The striking Finnish military successes in December 1939 and January 
1940 aroused admiration all over the Western world. In the atmosphere 
of uncertainty, dejection, and listlessness which prevailed during the 
autumn and early winter of 1939-40, while the main armies were station- 
ary behind the defences of the Western front, brave little Finland stood 
out as an example, and released a wave of enthusiasm. In France demands 
for active measures to aid Finland were given great publicity, and later 
the same thing happened in Great Britain. The Governments of M. Dala- 
dier in Paris and Mr Chamberlain in London did not wish to refuse these 
demands. As a matter of fact, the French General Staff had already pre- 
viously pleaded for the opening up of new theatres of war in order to 
divert German troops from the Western front. During the autumn plans 
had been made for a possible intervention in the Balkans; now there 
seemed to be a chance of a military diversion in the North of Europe. In 
addition, the intervention now suggested offered a special, quite over- 
whelming interest—that it would render difficult, maybe even prohibit, 
the iron ore deliveries from Sweden to Germany. 

In September 1939 Mr Churchill had put forward a proposal to send 
into the Baltic a force of old battleships, specially armoured for the pur- 
pose, in order to try to isolate Germany from Scandinavia and in particular 
to cut the Swedish iron ore shipments, and also another proposal to lay 
mines in Norwegian territorial waters in order to force the iron ore ships 
out into the open sea, where they might be intercepted by the British 
Navy. Mr Churchill did not succeed in getting full Cabinet support for 
these proposals; but he renewed his efforts at the end of December 1939. 
His opinion was—to quote the official British historian— 


that every effort should be made to cut off all Germany’s supplies of Scandi- 
navian ore by the end of 1940. Such an achievement would be equal to a first 
class victory in the field or from the air, and might indeed be immediately 
decisive. The Narvik source should accordingly be stopped at once by mines 
laid in Norwegian waters; the supply from the ice-free port of Oxelésund should 
be stopped by methods which would be ‘neither diplomatic nor military’; the 
case of Lulea would not become urgent until April. 


Mr Churchill was not deterred by the prospect of an extension of the 
war to Sweden and Norway; he believed that the Western Powers had 


1 J. R. M. Butler, Grand Strategy, Vol. u, p. 97; also Winston S. Churchill, The Second 
World War: Vol. 1. The Gathering Storm (London, Cassell, 1948), pp. 490-492. 
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more to gain than to lose by such a development, and he had no doubt 
that they could take and hold bases on the Norwegian coast. The official 
British historian of these events points out that at the allied military dis- 
cussions at the end of December ‘the idea was mooted of using the sym- 
pathies of the Swedish and Norwegian peoples for Finland as a means of 
securing the consent of their Governments for the entry of Allied troops, 
The troops would be able to occupy Narvik and the Swedish iron ore fields 
as part of the process of assisting Finland.’ 

The Allied deliberations on this rather tortuous plan dragged on for 
three months, and during this period they addressed from time to time 
rather threatening Notes to the Norwegian and Swedish Governments. The 
Swedish Government was surprised and dismayed by these Notes. The 
Swedish leaders felt that they had thoroughly discussed and settled the 
iron ore question in the negotiations for their war trade agreement with 
Great Britain, and they knew as a statistical fact that the iron ore exports 
through Narvik were quite insignificant. Moreover, they were convinced 
that an Allied intervention in Scandinavia would lead to immediate Ger- 
man counteraction, which would make Scandinavia a theatre of war and 
render Finland’s position more difficult and probably hopeless. In 
these circumstances it was quite obvious that the Swedish Government 
would reject all the Allied overtures. 

Meanwhile the Winter War dragged on, and the Russian overwhelming | 
strength made itself felt more and more. In spite of all heroism the Finnish | 
front began to give way. 

The Soviet Ambassador in Stockholm, Madame Alexandra Kollontay, 
was a very remarkable diplomatist. During the whole of the Winter War 


she sought to keep in touch with the Swedish Foreign Minister, Giinther, | 





_ 


| 


in order to finda way towards a peacefulsettlement. These negotiations be- | 
tween the two belligerents, Soviet Russia and Finland, via Madame Kol- | 


lontay and Mr Giinther, constitute a most fascinating chapter. Now, look- | 


ing back on the whole story, it is possible to see the historical importance 
for the world of the problems at stake. The Western Powers seemed to 
wish to throw themselves into a military adventure which might have 


brought them into open conflict with Soviet Russia. Finland, engaged ina | 
struggle of life and death, must have been sorely tempted to accept the aid 


which the Western Powers were offering. If only for prestige reasons, 
Russia was unwilling to accept conditions less far-reaching than those 
announced before the war. Sweden could not and would not exert any 
pressure on Finland; the Swedish Government did not wish to become a 
mediator, but solely to provide a point of contact. What Sweden could 


promise was far-reaching economic aid after the war, and willingness to | 


conclude a defence agreement. 
The peace conditions were bitter enough for Finland, but, for the North 
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as a whole, the general feeling was that the storm had passed. It was 
assumed that either the Great War on the Western front would now begin 
in earnest, or a military intervention in the Balkans would follow. Never- 
theless, during March 1940, various warnings were received of preparations 
for German action in Scandinavia. Such information came from the 
Swedish Legation in Berlin, to the effect that military action was to be 
expected against Denmark and, at least, southern Norway. 

We now know that German measures to occupy Norway had been 
under discussion within the German leadership since October 1939. These 
plans were developed further during the winter, and immediately after the 
‘Altmark’ incident of 16 February 1940, Hitler seems to have taken a 
definite decision to attack Norway. The Germans appeared to have 
realized, as the Scandinavian Governments had not, that the Western 
Powers were actually planning a military intervention in Scandinavia. 
Hitler pushed on with his military preparations with remarkable speed, 
and by 10 March the Germans were in a position to launch an attack at 
only four days’ notice. 

The Russo-Finnish treaty, however, changed the atmosphere. The 
German Chief of Staff, General Jodl, noted in his diary: 1 ‘The conclusion 
of peace deprives Britain, but us too, of any political basis for occupying 
Norway.’ But this was only a temporary hesitation. On 26 March Admiral 
Raeder informed Hitler that sooner or later it would be necessary for Ger- 
many to occupy the Norwegian coast, and he urged that this should be 
done as soon as possible. Hitler agreed, and the date for the attack was 
ultimately fixed for 9 April. 

What were Hitler’s reasons for attacking Denmark and Norway? He 
has himself stated more than once that he felt the need to forestall an 
Allied occupation of Norway. In a conversation with General von Falken- 
horst on 21 February, he said that the successes which Germany gained in 
the East and which were to come in France would be annihilated by a 
British occupation of Norway.? We shall see later that during subsequent 
periods of the war Hitler still kept his eye on the Norwegian coast. 

It should be pointed out that the occupation of Norway was the main 
objective, while that of Denmark came as a supplementary measure. In 
his order of 1 March 1940, Hitler indicated his motives for the occupation 
of Norway as, in the first place, his wish to prevent British interventions 
in Scandinavia and the Baltic; secondly, his need to secure the supply of 
iron ore from Sweden; and thirdly, his desire to extend the sphere of opera- 
tions of the German Navy and Air Force against Great Britain. That these 
were his real motives seems to be confirmed by all the documents so far 


1 Diary of General Jodl, 12 March 1940, published in W. Hubatsch, Die deutsche Besetzung 
von Danemark und Norwegen (Gottingen, 1952), pp. 379-403. 
* International Military Tribunal: Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression (10 vols.), Supplement 
B (Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1948), p. 1537. 
M 
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available, those of the German Staffs, the evidence in the Nuremberg 
trials, and the diaries of Jodl and Halder. 

During the preparatory staff discussions, the idea of an attack on 
Sweden seems at some time to have been put forward. As late as the end 
of March 1940, Admiral Fricke, one of the chiefs of the German Navy, 
suggested that it would be better to wait for an Allied action against Nor- 


——— 


way and then rely on the German Army to make a landing in Sweden in | 


order to secure the iron ore fields and to open a counter-attack against the 


Allies in Norway. Fricke’s suggestion was probably motivated by his fear | 


of the terrible risks the German Navy would run during a direct attack on | 


Norway across the North Sea. There exists also a memorandum, probably 
discussed among officers of the Supreme Staff but unlikely to have gone 
any further, according to which Lulea and the ore rail-line were to be 
occupied by German troops. These speculations, however, seem to have 
been dismissed by the German leadership without comment. An attack 
against Sweden would have stopped the iron ore deliveries, probably for a 
prolonged period. During the autumn of 1939, I had several times occasion 
to tell German delegates that, even if the iron ore mines, as such, could not 
be quickly destroyed, it would be the action of a moment to blow up the 
indispensable power stations. It was, I often reflected, a providential 
arrangement that the iron ore mines and the power stations were located 
in the northernmost, and not in the southernmost, part of Sweden. 

If the German leaders had had any intention of invading Sweden, they 
must have been conscious of the fact that such an invasion would have 
demanded numerically considerably larger forces, owing to the size of the 
country and also to the state of Swedish defence which, though it certainly 
was not strong in April 1940, was still a good deal stronger than that of 
Denmark or Norway. It has always to be remembered that Hitler was 
planning the invasion of Scandinavia on the assumption that it was to be 
carried out with a number of divisions so limited that the attack on 
France, which had long been planned to come in the spring of 1940, would 
not be delayed or on the whole affected. 

The events of 9 April were the hardest blow Scandinavia had suffered 
since Napoleonic days. Our two Scandinavian neighbour nations were 
attacked in the most brutal manner, and Sweden found herself completely 
isolated. The German troops in Denmark and Norway and the German 
Navy in the Skagerak cut us off from the Western world. 

In the foregoing I have underlined repeatedly that small States can 
pursue a policy of neutrality with some chance of success only if there 
exists some sort of balance of power between the belligerents. This was so 
during the first World War. But even before the outbreak of the second 
World War, the underlying balance of power had been radically upset by 
the German-Russian pact. The ensuing war between Finland and Russia 
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had brought the clouds of major war to Scandinavia. The thunderbolt 
came, the German attack on Denmark and Norway. The result from 
Sweden’s point of view was that there was no balance of power between 
the belligerents on which to fall back. 

But was there not, even after the German attack, a balance of power? 
In Moscow they seemed to think so. The Soviet Government greeted the 
German occupation of Denmark and Norway almost with enthusiasm. 
This was quite natural. The threat of an Allied intervention in Finland 
had meant a serious worry to Moscow, and had perhaps contributed to the 
Russian willingness to make peace. Now the Germans had bolted the door 
between the Baltic and the Western Powers; nobody could have been more 
pleased than the Moscow Government. But while Moscow accepted with 
great satisfaction an extension of the German sphere to cover Denmark 
and Norway, the Soviet Government after a few days’ consideration made 
it clear that it did not want a German attack on Sweden. On 13 April 
Mr Molotov told the German Ambassador in Moscow that the Soviet 
Union was strongly interested in the maintenance of Sweden’s neutrality. 
The German Foreign Minister confirmed, on 15 April, that Germany had 
no intention of undertaking any military action if Sweden did not support 
the Western Powers. 

Consequently it can be said that in the spring of 1940 there did exist a 
certain counterweight to the German dominance; but it did not last long. 
After the fall of France, the German dominance weighed all the heavier in 
the Baltic region as well. Towards the end of the summer German troops 
began to pass through the north of Finland in transit from Norway. This 
was welcomed with relief by Finland. Then came the conversations be- 
tween Molotov and Hitler in November 1940. Hitler stated clearly and 
decisively that he did not want another war in Finland. Molotov re- 
peatedly referred to the fact that, in the Moscow agreement of August 
1939, Finland was assigned to the Russian sphere. Hitler replied that he 
certainly did not wish to deny this, but that he had to point out that a war 
against Finland would mean a serious strain on the relations of the Soviet 
Union with Germany. The whole of this long Hitler—Molotov dialogue is 
one of the most dramatic documents to be found in the history of 
diplomacy. 

In fact, this conversation led to a more restrained Russian policy to- 
wards Finland. There had been a swing in the balance of power in the 
North of Europe, and it continued during the winter of 1940-41. Sweden 
was left face to face with a Germany who dominated the European con- 
tinent, and whose armies were stationed along the one thousand miles of 


frontier between Sweden and Norway. Soon German troops appeared in 


1 Beziehungen zwischen Deutschland und der Sovjet Union 1939-41 (Tiibingen, 1949), pp. 
264-72. See also Gerhard L. Weinberg, Germany and the Soviet Union 1939-41 (Leyden, 
1954), D. 143. 
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Northern Finland also. At the same time Germany possessed quite for- 
midable means of exerting constant and immediate economic pressure. 
For her daily needs of coal, metal goods, and chemicals Sweden was de- 
pendent on imports. It is true that on her side Sweden had her iron ore, 
but after the capture of the French iron ore fields Germany did not depend 
on this in the same way as before. 

Thus it may with every reason be said that the balance was uneven, 
and that Sweden was forced to make concessions which were not really 
consistent with neutrality. In June 1940, after hostilities in Norway had 
ceased, the Swedish Government accepted an arrangement by which Ger- 
man soldiers on leave were allowed to travel through Sweden to and from 


| 


Norway in special trains, the numbers going each way being more or less 


equal; later this agreement was supplemented by others regarding transit 
on certain other lines. Sweden also agreed to the transit of war materials. 


On the other hand she consistently refused German demands for Swedish | 


exports of war materials. The most considerable, and in my opinion the 
most serious, of these concessions was granted later, in the summer of 1941, 
when a whole German division with full equipment was allowed to travel 
from Norway through Sweden in order to reach the Finnish theatre of war 
in the campaign against Russia. 

From the summer of 1940 to the middle of 1942, the policy of the 
Swedish Government may be said to have been simply to gain time. It was 
a matter of making as few concessions as possible, while trying to keep the 
country itself free from German influence and using the time to rearm. 
Throughout this period there were interminable economic negotiations 
with Germany, a sort of permanent tug of war. It was essential to prevent 
Sweden from being dragged into the German ‘New Order’ of Europe. It 
can be said that she maintained the economic front, and trade was kept 
within the limits of her own needs. Meanwhile Parliament gave steady 
support to the National Coalition Government, and a massive rearmament 
took place, industrial and manpower resources being fully mobilized for 
this essential purpose. 

In conversations which I had the honour to have with Sir Winston 
Churchill after the war, he told me that on many evenings during these 
dark years he had stood looking at the map of Scandinavia which hung in 
a corner of the Cabinet room. ‘I stood there and thought of isolated 
Sweden. My advice to Sweden was always: to keep quiet and to rearm. 
This was in fact the policy which the Swedish Government came to pursue. 
It was a policy which imposed itself without any farsighted planning, 
a policy of gaining time and of rearming, a policy of patience. 

There were, however, important sections of Swedish public opinion 
which became increasingly impatient. The press had never stopped attack- 
ing Nazi Germany and her leaders, and these attacks became more and 
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more insistent as conditions worsened in occupied Denmark and Norway. 
Gradually public opinion became increasingly critical of the Government 
and its concessions to Germany. By means of measures against the press 
the Government tried to tone down, or even to suppress, some expressions 
of opinion which they regarded as excessive. Passions rose even to bitter- 
ness. It is one of the most difficult problems in the practical application of 
neutrality to maintain and pursue, for reasons of political necessity, a 
policy of neutrality in the face of a free and democratic public opinion 
which has all its sympathies on the side of one group of belligerents. Looking 
back on all these divergencies, it nevertheless seems to me that this con- 
flict between Government and public opinion was a healthy and even in 
many ways a useful feature. There is no doubt that public opinion exer- 
cised a great and increasing influence on the Government's foreign policy. 

During this second period of the war, from the fall of France in the 
summer of 1940 to the middle of 1942, the basic position of Sweden was, 
of course, extremely precarious. At any time during this period it would 
have been possible for Germany to attack and conquer Sweden. The 
Swedes would have fought back, and nobody knows how long the fight 
would have lasted: some weeks or perhaps even months? The Greek Am- 
bassador in London used to say: ‘Nous avons tous notre petit quart 
@heure.’ The fact that Swedish neutrality was preserved during this period 
of the war was not due to Sweden’s strength or to the inherent force of the 
idea of neutrality, but to the simple fact that Herr Hitler was otherwise 
occupied. 

Even as late as February 1942 there were days of acute alarm. The 
well-informed Swedish Legation in Berlin received news of German staff 
discussions about an attack on Sweden, and all Swedish defence resources 
were immediately mobilized. At the time I used to say jokingly to the 
Swedish Minister in Berlin that never had so little information cost so 
much money. There is however reason to believe that plans regarding 
Sweden were in fact discussed in the German headquarters. We now know 
from the German Navy’s records that in the autumn of 1941 Hitler be- 
came increasingly worried about Norway. When one would have expected 
him to be wholly concentrated on the situation on the Russian front, he 
spent hours pondering about the possibility of an Allied landing on the 
Norwegian coast. On 29 December 1941 ‘he was sure that if the British go 
about things properly they will attack Northern Norway; . . . this might 
be decisive for the war’. To the despair of the German Naval Staff, he 
sent practically the whole fleet to Norwegian bases. He never ceased to 
worry about Northern Scandinavia. In November 1942 he declared: ‘all 
available reports still lead me to fear that the enemy will attempt an 


1S. H. Hinsley, Hitler’s Strate, Cambridge, 1951), p. 196. 
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invasion during the Arctic night and that Sweden’s attitude cannot be 
depended on’.* 

It is a remarkable fact that at about the same period the Allied Staffs 
also were sometimes diverted from their North African activities by 
dramatic ideas about Norway. Lord Alanbrooke tells how both in March 
1942 and in September of the same year Mr Churchill suggested landings 
in Norway and that the Chiefs of Staff had some considerable difficulty in 
dissuading him from this idea. 

The third period of the war, from the Swedish point of view, began to- 
wards the autumn of 1942, when the German Armies were fully engaged in 
Russia and in the Allied attack on North Africa. The terrible eruption of 
Nazi power all over the continent of Europe had forced Sweden to retreat 
from the principles of strict neutrality. But by the middle of the war 
Swedish defences had acquired some not inconsiderable strength, and as 
the tide of war turned Sweden felt able to return to a policy of strict 
neutrality. 


It should be pointed out that the Government had maintained full | 


and friendly contact with Great Britain during the darkest days of the 
war. After the occupation of Norway and Denmark, the Swedish Govern- 
ment gave a spontaneous assurance that it had every intention of try- 
ing to fulfil its obligations under the war-trade agreement with Great 
Britain, in spite of the fact that imports from the West had ceased. Ina 
Note to the British Government in the summer of 1940, after the German 
victory in France, the Swedish Government also emphasized its desire to 
maintain the traditional friendly relations with Great Britain. On the 
British side, it was made clear that Sweden’s neutrality was an asset to the 
Allies, which they had some considerable interest in maintaining. This 
view was shared by the Norwegian Government, who, soon after the out- 
break of the German—Norwegian war, declared that it wished Sweden 
to remain neutral. In a memorandum of 19 May 1940, the Norwegian 
Government declared that it was of vital interest for Norway that Sweden 
remained outside the war. Swedish participation in the war on the Allied 
side was not desirable from the Norwegian point of view. 

This general attitude did not of course prevent the Western Allies from 
criticizing, and even from condemning, the concessions which Sweden 
made in 1940 and 1941 with regard to the transit of German soldiers and 
war material through Sweden. Between Sweden and Norway there were 
also other bones of contention: Norwegian ships in Sweden, the situation 
of the Norwegian diplomatic mission in Sweden, and so on. 

From the middle of 1942 onwards, the Swedish Government felt strong 
enough to reassert its position vis-a-vis Germany. In the following year 
the whole transit arrangement with Germany was cancelled, and, at the 

1 ibid., p. 198. 
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same time, Sweden accepted the requests of the Western Allies substan- 
tially to reduce Swedish trade with Germany. The British Ministry of 
Economic Warfare was in fact so pleased with Sweden’s policy after the 
summer of 1943 that its chief spokesman declared that Sweden had gone 
further to meet the Allied requests than any other neutral State. He did 
not mention, of course, and in fact he could not have foreseen, that the 
Allied requests would increase far beyond what was agreed or planned, 
until at the end of 1944 all trade between Sweden and the continent was 
stopped by the Swedish Government. 

From 1942 onwards it became possible gradually to assist the neigh- 
bouring Scandinavian countries in a more effective way. The Swedish 
Government intervened in Berlin, hoping to prevent some of the German 
excesses in Denmark and Norway. These interventions often met with a 
very sharp rebuff in Berlin, and in 1941 and 1942 there were sometimes 
doubts whether they were really useful. But they became gradually more 
effective. In the last phases of the war the Swedish Red Cross under the 
leadership of Count Folke Bernadotte, and with the help of many others, 
was able to assist in the evacuation of tens of thousands of prisoners from 
the concentration camps. Sweden also undertook to give facilities for the 
organization of Danish and Norwegian units on Swedish territory, such 
units being officially designated as police forces. That their training was 
remarkably thorough is proved by the fact that these policemen were given 
permission to receive training in artillery handling on the Swedish artillery 
fields. 

At the same time Sweden prepared a sort of minor Marshall plan to 
help the neighbouring countries. In the summer of 1943, I had informal 
talks in London with U.N.R.R.A. and some other Allied authorities. After 
due consideration of the issues involved, the Swedish Government decided 
to set up an organization of its own to help the occupied countries after 
their liberation. It was of course difficult, indeed impossible, to send food- 
stuffs to the Norwegian and Finnish peoples during the war, as this was 
prohibited by our agreements with Great Britain. The Swedish assistance 
plan aimed therefore at massive deliveries of foodstuffs and other necessi- 
ties after the liberation, and stocks of goods were accumulated for quick 
delivery. 

Sweden had always deplored Finland’s participation in the German 
war against Russia, and from 1943 onwards Swedish efforts to extricate 
Finland from the war became more and more insistent. But Finland was 
placed in a most difficult position, with Russian armies attacking from the 
east and German armies occupying the north of the country. It was not 
until the autumn of 1944 that a Finnish—Russian armistice was concluded 
and the Germans were driven from Finland. 

During the last phase of the war and the first years of peace, Sweden 
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tried to be a positive and a stabilizing factor in the North. This was of 
course no more than an obvious duty for a country which had been spared 
the devastation of war and occupation. But it nevertheless seems justi- 
fiable to ask how the post-war situation in the North of Europe would have 
developed if Sweden had in fact been devastated, impoverished, politically 
embittered, and left without means of helping the other countries on their 
road towards peace and stability. 

This is really the end of my story and I should come to a full stop here. 
But there are perhaps some of you who would like to ask me: what is the 
meaning of the story, what are the conclusions? This is, I think, a fair 
question, and I would like to be able to give an answer. I think that there 
are some observations which can be made with the backing of ‘historical 
experience’. 

First, it seems obvious that neutrality has to be supported by a reason- 
ably efficient defence system. If Norway had had a somewhat stronger 
defence, it is doubtful whether Germany would have taken the enormous 
risks of an attack across the North Sea and against a most difficult coast- 
line. 

Secondly, there are good reasons for assuming that a policy of neutral- 
ity requires steady support from all the important political groups of the 
country. This was the case in Switzerland and in Sweden, but not in all 
countries which declared themselves neutral at the beginning of the war. 

Thirdly, and most important, there is the problem of the balance of 
power. This whole lecture has pointed to this clear and simple conclusion: 
the basic condition of neutrality is the existence of a balance of power. 

The military strength of the neutral State is one factor in this balance 
of power; but, when the neutral State has relatively limited military means 
at its disposal, it is clear that the balance of power is to a larger extent 
determined by the attitudes and actions of the great Powers. This simple 
fact has seldom received full recognition, and least of all in the small 
neutral States themselves. During the nineteenth century, neutrality was 
seldom, if ever, put to the hard test. In the absence of such testing, 
neutrality was looked upon mainly as a juridical concept. During the first 
World War, the balance of power remained stable almost to the very end, 
which was, in the last analysis, the basic reason why neutrality was rela- 
tively successful. In the second World War, the balance of power was 
radically upset right from the beginning, and I have tried in the course of 
this lecture to describe how this lack of balance affected Scandinavia. 

Sweden was the only Scandinavian country not to be attacked. The 
reasons for this have already been discussed, but it is necessary to point 
out once again the precariousness of the Swedish position. If, in the spring 
of 1940, the Western Allies had intervened in Norway before the Germans 
did so, it is more than likely that Germany would have countered the Allied 
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intervention by an attack on Sweden, followed by an offensive against the 
Allies in Norway. The same could possibly have happened in the winter of 
1942, if the Churchillian idea of a landing in Northern Norway had been 
realized. 

What therefore is the conclusion? The precariousness of neutrality? 

There is certainly nothing in the history of the second World War to 
support the belief, if this belief still exists, that neutrality is a magic pre- 
scription, or, if you prefer it, a juridical formula, banning the danger of 
war. On the contrary, the history of the second World War proves, if any- 
thing, the precariousness of neutrality. Since the war, a majority of the 
small States of Europe have abandoned the policy of neutrality and joined 
military alliances. 

In politics, however, as in ordinary human life, one should never be 
dogmatic. In foreign policy, one has always to remember the words of 
Stalin: ‘Gentlemen, we cannot do anything about geography.’ The geo- 
graphy of this globe shows much diversity, and so do the effects of the 
global balance of power. It is in the light of this that some European coun- 
tries, even after the second World War, have found that their special geo- 
graphical and strategic position is such that it is better to base their foreign 
policy on neutrality. 

The precariousness of neutrality? Yes, certainly. But let us consider 
the whole vast panorama of the second World War. Is there any State, 
however powerful, which did not run the risk of being either destroyed in 
the course of the war, or hopelessly isolated after its conclusion? Neutral- 
ity was precarious, no doubt, but even the greatest Powers in the world 
proved to be at some time in a most precarious position. The great and 
obvious lesson of the second World War, and a lesson which has been 
reinforced many times by the post-war development of nuclear weapons, 
is, of course, that the world cannot continue without a World Order. 








THE REPUBLIC OF GUINEA 


HIS EXCELLENCY M. SEKOU TOURE 


HE African problem is both simple and complex, and many nations, 

groups, and parties are facing the kind of new problems with which 

Guinea is now faced. Africa is a geographical and a human entity 
but, both morally and spiritually, it is more diverse than any other. It is 
therefore essential to discuss the problems that have to be solved in that 
context. It is impossible for me, either in writing or in lectures, to present 
these problems objectively. But it is possible to present a context, though 
it will necessarily contribute an incomplete image of my country, a country 
that some of you probably knew before I was born. 

The essential factor that I want to bring out is the extent to which we, 
in Africa, are conditioned by our way of life. Our country is backward and 
has gone through three distinct stages. First, there was the stage of pre- 
colonization, in which our organization was communal. Each group had 
its own customs, its own concepts of economic organization, its own philo- 
sophy. It had its own sketchy form of civilization. But the important 
thing is that this civilization was our own. Like other parts of the world, 
our countries knew insecurity and famine and went through the kind of 
struggle which is common to the whole human race. To satisfy their 
material and moral needs people had to use what means they found at 
hand. They had few contacts with the outside world. 

In the second stage, with the arrival of outsiders, these contacts were 
established. At first they were economic, then social, cultural, and 
political. During this period our original way of life was interrupted and 
modified by our contact with other civilizations. Sometimes the.evolution 
characteristic of the first stage was arrested, sometimes it became more— 
dynamic; in any case life was changed. Above all, it was diverted from 
its normal course. In my grandparents’ time, ethnic, language, and tribal 
divisions gave way to divisions on a territorial basis. African lands became 
colonies whose frontiers no longer respected the natural divisions which, 
though not watertight, had formerly—whether, for instance, in Senegal, 
in Sudan, or in Guinea—had a real existence. 

These countries are inhabited by the same races and have the same 
civilization. Their essential characteristics are those of the entire African 
continent. But the colonizers had their own methods. The first change 
that they made, the modification of frontiers, was a negative contribution. 
The second, the linking of the African economy to the world economy, was 


more dynamic. It brought many changes. It helped to increase markets 
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and provided more social opportunities. Yet social development could 
not progress very far, because the natural basis, the popular basis, was 
lacking. The new social organization also created new problems. Educa- 
tion brought us into contact with new cultures. A certain number of us 
assimilated the civilization of other countries, and the result was that 
Africa became culturally divided. May I quote a personal example? I find 
myself more at home with French friends than with my own elder brother 
who has never been to school. Colonization meant that opportunities of 
advancement were open to a small African élite, but the cost was the 
creation of deep divisions between us. 

Materially, there was progress. But the happiness of man does not 
come merely from material things. It comes from the harmonious develop- 
ment of material and spiritual elements. The risk was that a moral 
vacuum would be created, that we should become déclassés, educated, but 
at home nowhere. 

This is the negative contribution of Colonialism. Evolution, which in 
the pre-colonial era was vertical, now became horizontal. The different 
areas of Africa evolved inharmoniously, along different lines. It was a 
period of unification, military, administrative, and cultural unification, 
when laws were applied throughout a whole territory. The result was to 
create a positive sense of belonging to a larger community than that of the 
family or the tribe. But it also had the negative result that the unified 
system was ill-adapted to meet the real diversity of needs. There was a 
consequent distortion. 

During this phase, individual Africans benefited from new possibilities 
of evolution. At first, they welconied assimilation, because education 
revealed new horizons. But these horizons were always receding. The 
original aim was to achieve equality between rulers and ruled. But, too 
often, Africans found, say, when elected to the Assembly, that their prob- 
lems were as far as ever from a solution. Another phase followed, during 
which trade unions, students’ associations, ex-servicemen’s organizations, 
cultural organizations, and political parties were formed. They constituted 
an affirmation of the African personality. 

This is not a complete picture, but it is a picture of something that we 
feel deeply, even if we cannot always express these feelings articulately. 

There followed a third stage, in which we realized that individual 
expressions of our personality were not enough. We had to find collective 
forms of association because, as individuals, we could not achieve our 
objective, which was the expression of the African personality. This stage 
is the most important, but the most difficult to describe. Africans believe 
that the dynamic period of colonialism gave Africa a positive means of 
action. Our struggle for independence is not negative. We want to retain 
the positive contribution of colonialism, the increased contacts and the 
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increased possibilities of exchange that it brought. But we want to elimi- 
nate its negative aspects. Africa has, we believe, potentialities for econo- 
mic expansion, and we believe that independence will be a factor making 
for stabilization. We do not believe that independence will bring a 
Paradise on earth. We are conscious of our need to unite, and independence 
is, for us, a means to that end. We are realists. We want to increase our 
understanding of, and our co-operation w.th, other peoples, to liquidate 
the disequilibrium that has been created in Africa. 

Man, as a human being, must fulfil himself. If we cannot create the 
necessary conditions for ourselves, we must create them for those who will 
come after us. This is the real moving force of African nationalism. You 
can afford to oppose nationalism, because you have gone through this 
stage. We have not. That is the tragedy of our situation. What we want 
is to have laws that are the expression of our own people, and this they 
have not always been. An imposed system, however good it may be, is 
never valued as much as one that one has created for oneself. What is 
lacking is human dignity. 

Of course, we in Guinea have our problems. Our country includes many 
tribes, speaking some twenty different languages. This is a problem which 
has to be tackled. It is no good shutting one’s eyes to the fact of our internal 
divisions; it is better to tackle them head on. We must organize the 
country. At first there has naturally been opposition, but in two, or three, 
or five years our people will have forgotten this. 

We want to be responsible for our own lives. One can always give one’s 
brother good advice, but he may prefer to make his own mistakes. That 
is the African psychology, and it is another reason why we are nationalists. 
Whatever people may say, nationalism is psychologically inevitable and we 
are all nationalists. What we Africans are seeking is justice and equality. 
Let me give you an example of what I mean. An employer may decide to 
pay a wage of 1,000 francs, even though he knows that the minimum wage 


is only 500 francs. Everybody will be happy at getting double the rate. But | 


if there is inequality between one worker and another the whole relation- 


ship within the group will be affected. This is a human problem that the 








employer does not understand. He sees only that he is paying double | 


rates. But what the African is interested in is equality. 

At the present time we are also seeking liberty because it is a moral 
force. We want to say what we please. But improperly used this liberty 
can be dangerous. We must be sure that we are facing the facts, however 
disagreeable they may be. If problems are not properly presented, then 
things will go badly because we shall not have the conviction to over- 
come our problems. 

On the whole, we have the same aims. We all believe in trade unionism, 
but we have all understood that trade union action alone is not enough. 
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We must use it as a political as well as an economic weapon. These are two 
facets of what is really the same purpose. 

The first problem we have to tackle is the general one of organizing 
unified political action through trade unions. Particular problems can 
come later. Formerly, we were divided. Some of us were in unions 
affliated to the W.F.T.U., some in Christian Unions, some in those 
affiliated to the I.C.F.T.U. I was myself a member of the C.G.T., which 
was affiliated to the W.F.T.U. But we wanted a united African movement, 
taking no account of racial differences, a movement whose primary aim 
would be the achievement of independence, and whose secondary objec- 
tive would be the safeguarding of the interests of the workers. 

You will note that I put the political aim first, and that we are seeking 
to achieve it through the trade unions. That is an expression of our 
psychology at the present time. All our trade unions are now political and 
all are working for independence—in Togoland and throughout the former 
territories of West and Equatorial Africa. We also include some trade 
unions from British territories, which were formerly affiliated to the 
I.C.F.T.U., but which, at the last conference of the Union Générale du 
Travail d’Afrique Noire, decided, in principle, to join us. A trade union 
leader from Ghana has been made Vice-President. Some Moroccan and 
Tunisian trade unions also decided at Conakry on union with us. We 
do not want this to be a negative organization. We want to make a 
positive contribution towards the development of our countries and we 
realize that ideological quarrels will not help. We must have a concrete 
programme and fight for it actively. We have drawn up our programme 
in co-operation with trade unions throughout the world. We exclude none. 
Any trade union is free to send representatives to Guinea to discuss our 
problems with us, and if they can help us, so much the better. 

At present Europe is busy setting up the Common Market and is 
anxious to include Africa in it. We say no. We constitute at present too 
small a market. We must first increase our own free market. We have 
nothing against anyone, but we prefer freely negotiated agreements, and 
we think it is more honest to say so. We are under-populated and economi- 
cally backward. It is better for us to exploit what we have and to co-operate 
with anyone who will work with us. 

There are various ways in which we can serve the cause of liberty. The 
most important is in our own country. Independence is a means to an end, 
and that end is security. If we fail to work for that we betray the cause of 
liberty. We are responsible to those for whom we work. Our aim must be 
the welfare of our population. At the time the lot-cadre was voted 
lie, 1956) we already used it differently from other territories. We sought 
to create a new mentality. If we voted ‘No’ [i.e. in the 1958 constitutional 
referendum] the reason was precisely that we had developed a new outlook, 
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that we had confidence in our own future. Other territories value liberty 
too, but they do not have the potentialities that we have. 

Here are some examples of what we have done since we became 
independent. First, we have got rid of antiquated customs in our villages, 
The tribal Chiefs were exploiting them for their own ends, and so they had 
ceased to fulfil any useful function. People were no longer free. What we 
have done is to appeal to the people themselves, as against the Chief. We 
instituted elected Councils and so transformed the village. A third of the 
seats on village Councils are reserved for women, and many villages have 
women Mayors. Second, we have set up District Councils elected by 
universal suffrage (all who are over 21 have the right to vote). A District 
normally includes from 200 to 300 villages. Peasants are allotted six seats 
in every ten, so that, on a Council with 40 seats, 24 will go to the peasants, 
The educated have no advantage over the uneducated. Before Inde- 
pendence there were twelve parties in Guinea. Today there is a national 
Front, a single party, the Guinea Democratic Party. Those who say that I 
am a dictator because we have only one party and no Opposition do not 
understand what we are trying to do. The party is not an end, but a 
means towards the end, which is human freedom. 

At first there was a great deal of disagreement, and there was criticism 
too from outside. People said the system would not work. But it does, and 
it works democratically. In the village, all are equal and the majority 
decides, and this has created confidence. Intellectuals have no privileges. 
All problems are discussed, so that everybody can learn to feel that he 
belongs to the one nation, that Guinea belongs to us all. 

If you think that this is a dictatorship, come and see for yourselves, 
There have been no political trials since independence. There 7s opposition, 
but it is expressed within the party and not from outside. This is a different 
approach, because our peasants and workers are practical people who are 
interested above all in concrete problems. We do not discuss Marxism, but 
whether to build a bridge or a school, and whether to build it here or there. 

One thing we have achieved in Guinea is personal security. I can quote 


you one example of this. A Frenchman I know told me that he felt safer | 


in Guinea than he did in certain districts of Paris. 

One of our problems is economic development. Investment is encouraged 
and our method has been to call a congress of all our organizations through- 
out Guinea and to explain to the delegates exactly what the new plans are 
and what the consequences would be. We explained that, at first, some 
5,000 workers would be needed for the new projects, but that later on all 
but about 400 would become redundant, and that there was a danger of 
inflation. The result was that when we signed the agreement we all knew 
what to expect and so nobody could blame us afterwards, when the 
expected consequences materialized. 
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At this point M. Sekou Touré interrupted his address in order to provide 
time for questions, Among the questions asked were the following: 

Q.—What would be the consequences if an opposition were to decide 
that it wanted to have a separate existence outside the party? 

M. Sekou Touré: There is perfect freedom under our Constitution for 
opposition parties to exist. But at the last election, 91 per cent of the 
population voted for the Guinea Democratic Party. The Opposition 
mustered only 5-6 per cent of the votes and finally decided to rejoin our 
party. There was reconciliation, and two of their leaders were given 
responsible posts. In fact, the opposition viewpoint can be much more 
effectively put from within the party than from outside. We are not all 
agreed inside the party, but we express our opinions honestly and in good 
faith. 

Q.—What are the relations of Guinea with the Cote d'Ivoire, with 
Ghana, and with other African States? 

M. Sekou Touré: Our relations with Ghana are intimate. We have had 
anumber of contacts and we shall have further meetings at which decisions 
will be taken. With the Céte d’Ivoire we have no official relations between 
our two Governments, but relations between our peoples are friendly. We 
are also on good terms with other African States. 

Q.—What are your own chief resources and what are your chief needs 
from abroad? 

M. Sekou Touré: In a year we have reduced personal taxes by half but 
national union has enabled us to do far more in the past year than we 
could have done if we had remained divided. Each village constitutes an 
independent sector responsible for taking its own decisions. It has its own 
programme, necessarily modest. The village decides whether to build a 
school or a dispensary, and so on. This imposes no charge on the national 
Budget because our resources are human. The work is completed in two 
to three months. In this way we have constructed 8,000 kilometres of 
toads and built 500 schools, hundreds of dispensaries, and a number of 
bridges. If the village decides to build a road which involves the destruc- 
tion of somebody’s property, that property is always rebuilt by the village. 
If there is a fire—and that can easily happen as our houses are of straw— 
the whole village co-operates in the reconstruction. Our chief capital is 
human. 


Translation of an address given in French at Chatham House, 
13 November 1959 








THE EXPANDING UNITED NATIONS 
I—VOTING PATTERNS 


GEOFFREY GOODWIN 


T San Francisco on 26 June 1945 fifty States put their signature 
to the Charter of the United Nations. During the next ten years 
membership rose only to sixty, but in December 1955 a bargain 

was struck by which sixteen States,! most of them applicants of long stand- 
ing, were admitted. Paradoxically, their admission both remedied the 
under-representation of Europe and hastened the process by which the 
U.N. has come to symbolize the fact that the world is now ‘the world- 
including-Europe’ and no longer—as in League days—‘Europe-and-its- 
periphery’.? Since then this process has been carried a stage further by the 
admission of a further seven States,? with the exception of Japan all former | 
colonial dependencies. Allowing for the decrease of one consequent upon 
the mergence of Egypt and Syria into the United Arab Republic, total U.N. 
membership now stands at eighty-two. 

There are still, of course, some notable absentees. Germany, like the 
other divided states of Korea and Vietnam, is still excluded, as is, froma 
practical if not a legal viewpoint, China (since the refusal to seat the Com- 
munist regime’s representatives in effect deprives China of its membership } 
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status); Switzerland also continues to remain outside, at her own wish. | This 
These are major gaps in the universality of the United Nations, and they | jot, 
are likely to become more rather than less troublesome, especially in the resp 
field of disarmament. Nevertheless, as the Secretary-General recently | equi 
wrote, ‘the principle of universality which is at present reflected in this } jo; 
Organization is one which... should now be considered as firmly estab- 7 
lished’.* It is probably only a question of time before mainland China is | poor 
represented and the divided States admitted, under whatever guise. More- | 4,44 
over, in 1960 six, and possibly nine, colonial territories are expected to | 4. 
become independent; * they will almost certainly be welcomed as members | jj y 
of the U.N. in as short a time thereafter as possible. Nor will this be the | ))44; 

1 Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, part 
Jordan, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, Rumania, Spain. 

2 Eric Stein, Some Implications of Expanding United Nations Membership (New York, a4 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1956); quoted in Inis L. Claude, Jr., Swords ane 
into Plowshares, 2nd ed. (Random House, New York, 1959), p. 454. instre 

3 Ghana, Guinea, Japan, Federation of Malaya, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia. York 

4 G.A.O.R., 14th Sess., Suppl. no. rA(A/4132/Add. 1), Introduction to the Annual Report Py 
of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 16 June 1958-15 June 1959, Pp. 2. ie Te 

5 Belgian Congo, Cameroun (French Cameroons), Cyprus, Nigeria, Somalia (Italian 3 
Somaliland), Togoland (French Togoland) for certain, and possibly Mali (Senegal and Affai 
Soudan), Mauretania, and the Federation of the West Indies. 
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end of this already explosive increase. Indeed, in little more than five years 
from now U.N. membership may be nearing the one hundred mark. 

Whatever the appeal of ‘universality’—and to some it is evidently ex- 
tremely potent 1—this expansion is not without disturbing implications. 
By becoming more world-wide in membership the U.N. may come to 
mirror more exactly world trends and influences. Yet the sheer size of the 
Assembly could prove an almost decisive impediment to effective discus- 
sion. ‘The road to “‘universality”’ [could] merely be a road to futility, and 
final oblivion.’ ? In any case, given the discrepancy between voting weight 
in the U.N. (based as it is on the egalitarian principle of ‘one State, one 
vote’) and diplomatic weight in the world at large (in terms of both power 
and reputation), the U.N. will far too frequently appear more like the dis- 
torting mirror of the fun-fair. And although majority voting may be 
generally accepted for want of something better, countries which have ex- 
perienced the mortification of being in a minority are naturally apt to be 
vocal about its defects. Even the United States, which still retains much 
of its capacity to operate as the primary determinant of General Assembly 
action, has become acutely aware that the U.N. is no longer the relatively 
pliant instrument for the ‘multi-lateralization’ of the American national 
interest that it once was. 

Much of the irritation aroused in the West by the fact that majorities 
favourable to Western policies are no longer so easily obtainable is directed 
against the Afro-Asian (or, more properly, the Afro-Arab-Asian) group 
which already wields the greatest voting power in the General Assembly 
(29 votes out of 82) and which will steadily grow numerically stronger. 
This group, its critics claim, is made up of Powers which taken collectively 
not only display a low level of governmental efficiency, public probity, and 
respect for civil liberties and human rights, but are also, at the U.N., 
equivocal on ‘cold war’ issues, pathologically suspicious of Western (but 
not Soviet) colonialism, and insatiable in their demands for economic aid. 

This latter criticism has been examined in an earlier article * and has 
been shown to be, on the whole, without much foundation. It is the case 
that by acting as “balancers’ in the vote-catching game in the General 
Assembly the Afro-Asian Powers collectively exercise an influence in the 
U.N. which is both disproportionate to their real influence in the diplo- 
matic world and apt to bear invidiously on Western interests. Yet this 
particular distortion can serve to remind the West that the outcome of the 


1 ‘India prefers an ineffective organisation, representing all the major political elements 
in the international community, to an effective organisation which may grow into the 
instrument of one power bloc.’ (India and the United Nations (Carnegie Endowment, New 
York, 1957) p. 209.) 

* Alan W. de Russett, ‘Reflections on the Expanding Membership of the United Nations,’ 
in International Relations, April 1958. 

§ Geoffrey Goodwin, ‘The Role of the United Nations in World Affairs,’ in International 
Affairs, January 1958. 

N 
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decades of ‘competitive co-existence’ that lie ahead may be decided as | 
much by the momentous changes taking place in Asia and Africa as in, 
for instance, the exploitation of outer space. Above all, the criticisms are 
almost invariably based on misconceptions about the function of the inter. 
locking group arrangements within the Assembly and about the degree of 
solidarity with which the main groups, and especially the Afro-Asian 
group, have exercised their voting power. These group arrangements and 
the related voting patterns in the General Assembly will be examined in 
this article. A later article will discuss some further implications of the 
U.N.’s expanding membership in terms chiefly of the U.N.’s place in great 
Power negotiations, especially on disarmament; the part played by the 
permanent delegations; and the development of the ‘good offices’ role of 
the Secretary-General in an organization whose main bodies are often too | 
divided to indicate any very specific course of action. 


es 


~~ 


= 


The Caucus System in the General Assembly 





To belong to a group, or caucus, and preferably to more than one 
group, has become almost a diplomatic cachet at the U.N. There is even 
an ‘Iberian’ group, consisting solely of Spain and Portugal, States linked 
both by geography and by a close identity of outlook on colonial issues. In 
order to safeguard and further the use of Spanish there are also occasional | 
meetings of Spanish-speaking States. But neither of these meet at all 
regularly, and the main groups are limited to five in number (in ascending 
order of size) : 


) The Soviet with nine members;? 

) The Commonwealth with ten members ;? 
) The Western European with eighteen members; * 

(d) The Latin American with twenty members; # | 
(ec) The Afro-Asian with twenty-nine members, including the African group 
of nine members and the (usually) ten Arab League members.® 


The Soviet Bloc | 


This group alone constitutes a “voting bloc’ in the strict sense, since no 
deviations from the Moscow line are countenanced. In the past Soviet 
spokesmen have protested against the ‘steamroller’ tactics of the Western: | 
led majority and have pointed out, not without reason, that majorities | 


1 Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Ukraine, 
USS: 

2 Australia, Canada, Ceylon, Federation of Malaya, Ghana, India, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom. 

8 Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, the United Kingdon, 
Yugoslavia. 

4 Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

5 See Appendix, pp. 186-7. 
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(based upon ‘one State, one vote’) in the U.N. have frequently represented 
only a minority of peoples in the world. The prospect that, with expanding 
non-Western membership, the Soviet Union may be able on occasions to 
obtain majority backing for its own proposals has dampened, though not 
silenced, this criticism. The form it has taken over the last eighteen 
months or so is the Soviet demand for ‘parity’! of representation on U.N. 
bodies, so as to bring the composition of these bodies more into line with 
the facts of power and responsibility in the outside world. 

Thus in 1959 the Soviet Union declined to participate in the U.N. Ad 
Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space (set up by the 1958 
Assembly) on the ground that to base its membership upon the geo- 
graphical composition of the Assembly was to weight it heavily against 
the Soviet Union. The West have since been ready to concede ‘hard’ 
parity on the extra-U.N. ten-Power Disarmament Committee meeting in 
March 1960 in Geneva. However, they have argued that the membership 
of U.N. bodies should accurately reflect the geographical composition of 
the Assembly and that this would be prevented by application of even the 
‘soft’ parity principle. At the 1959 Assembly a compromise formula was 
agreed by the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union under which the Committee 
on Outer Space is now to consist of twenty-four members ? (instead of 
eighteen as previously). The new formula goes a long way towards parity 
of representation whilst preserving more or less intact the principle of fair 
geographical representation ; it might well serve as a model for U.N. bodies 
in the disarmament field. 


The Commonwealth Group 


The Commonwealth group can in no sense be regarded as a voting 
‘bloc’. On the contrary, consisting as it does of colonial and anti-colonialist 
Powers, of economic ‘haves’ and economic ‘have-nots’, many members will 
frequently be voting on opposite sides. And it is arguable that this public 
display of differences may occasionally place a certain strain on the bonds 
of sentiment which, even for its Afro-Asian representatives at the U.N., 
still seem to make the Commonwealth something more than a mere ‘con- 
cert of convenience’. On the whole, however, it is notable that on most 
issues (one striking exception has been Kashmir) intra-Commonwealth 
differences are usually expressed in public with a moderation and restraint 
which owes a good deal to the regular Commonwealth meetings at the U.N. 


1 Generally, the Soviet Union has not pressed at the U.N. for ‘hard’ parity, i.e. exact 
equality between the ‘two sides’ actively engaged in space research, namely the Soviet 
Union and the United States and their respective allies. They have asked for ‘soft’ parity, 
ie. balanced representation between, on the one hand, the Soviet bloc plus ‘neutrals’, and, 
on the other hand, the West. 

2 Albania, Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Hungary, India, Iran, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, Poland, Rumania, 


Sweden, the U.S.S.R., the United Arab Republic, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 
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These meetings are at present held bi-weekly, on Thursdays, during 
sessions of the General Assembly, and normally every two to three months 
between sessions. For the most part meetings are limited to a very small 
number of delegates from each member, with the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative in the chair. The fact that all those present can converse fluently 
in English and that to a very large extent they share a common manner of 


discourse and mode of thought makes for considerable informality and | 
frankness in the discussions. These usually start, unless other members | 


have points on which they wish to initiate a discussion, with the chairman 
explaining the United Kingdom’s position on the items under considera- 
tion and inviting comments. 

The meetings form part of the processes of consultation (in principle 
continuous) which gives chief substance to Commonwealth ties. They can, 
and often do, help to clear up misunderstandings as to members’ attitudes 
and intentions; to clarify the implications for all concerned of a suggested 
draft resolution; and to ‘follow through’ in the U.N. context understand- 
ings previously reached at, say, a Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ Con- 
ference. As a result an appreciable adjustment of views may occur; this 
will usually appear not so much in the discarding of a particular proposal 
as in the drafting and the presentation of it in such a way as to avoid 
undue embarrassment to other members, or even to secure wider and more 
activesupport. In addition, agreement is usually reached on the ‘Common- 
wealth’ candidate for elections to the ‘Commonwealth’ seat on the Security 
Council and on Commonwealth representation on other U.N. organs. How- 


ever, the fact that the total membership of these bodies has remained un- | 
changed despite the great expansion of the U.N., and of Commonwealth | 


membership itself, has made for increasing difficulties in this respect. 
Commonwealth members are amongst the foremost in pressing for an in- 
crease in the membership of both the Security Council and the Economic 
and Social Council.? 

Participation in the U.N. branch of the Commonwealth ‘club’ is also of 
especial value to newly independent members, who, in this smaller, in- 
formal setting, can learn more easily about the conduct of U.N. business 


~—- 


and about the peculiarities and idiosyncracies of their fellow members. In 


public they will no doubt be preoccupied with asserting their new identity; 
in private they may be ready to draw on the older members’ experience. 

These are no small benefits. Yet their real significance is difficult to 
measure. Clearly, co-operation and consultation are closer between the 


older members than within the Commonwealth as a whole; in this respect 


there is, in a real sense, an ‘inner’ and an ‘outer’ circle of membership. 


1 The Soviet Union has intimated that it will not agree to the necessary amendment of 
the Charter until the seating at the U.N. of representatives of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China. 
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Moreover, not only are intra-Commonwealth disputes (e.g. Kashmir) al- 
most never raised at these meetings, but there is generally little, if any, 
discussion of other issues (e.g. Suez, Hungary, Algeria) ! on which members 
of the Commonwealth are known to be deeply divided. Nor are the meet- 
ings in any way a substitute for the capital-to-capital negotiations out of 
which national policies more directly arise; they are, in a sense, concerned 
more with the tactics of presentation than with the substance of individual 
policies. This distinction should not be pressed too far. Yet it does rather 
crudely indicate how limited a purpose the meetings serve. Indeed, 
often the most productive contacts, in the sense of securing support 
for an amendment which may, for instance, deprive of its sting a draft 
resolution to which another member has taken strong exception, are those 
between Commonwealth delegates in the individual Committees. It may 
also be suspected that, despite the care with which the United Kingdom 
cultivates these arrangements (partly as a means of enhancing her diplo- 
matic influence in the U.N.), the Asian and African members probably 
attach no very great intrinsic importance to them and merely view them 
benevolently as a public affirmation of a relationship which they still wish 
to preserve. 


The Western European Group 


This is a much more informal grouping which appears to have taken 
shape mainly in response to anti-colonial pressures. It meets regularly, 
but infrequently, between sessions, and ad hoc during sessions of the 
General Assembly. The Chairmanship is held jointly by the United King- 
dom and France. The membership of the group is still rather fluid, but it 
includes Turkey (which is also a member of the Afro-Asian group) and also 
Yugoslavia (which, though not a member of the Soviet bloc, nevertheless 
has close contacts with it). It might have been expected that the United 
States and Canada would also join the group, so turning it, with a few 
exceptions, into a N.A.T.O. grouping. That this has not happened seems 
to be due mainly to the American desire to avoid any appearance of 
‘ganging up’ against the Afro-Asian Powers, especially on colonial issues. 
The Scandinavian countries’ desire to preserve as much freedom of 
manoeuvre as possible also militates against such a grouping. Thus, 
although N.A.T.O. members do undertake some preliminary exchanges 
of views on Assembly agenda items and make some attempt at Assembly 
sessions to concert their policies on such major political issues as dis- 
armament, there is no N.A.T.O. group at the U.N. Indeed, several 
N.A.T.O. members, particularly Canada (as a ‘middle Power’), Norway 
and Denmark (which tend to join with Sweden to form a ‘mediatory’ 
group), and Greece (which, especially whilst the Cyprus issue remained 


1 Race relations in South Africa are also not discussed. 
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unsettled, took a very independent line), are apt to argue that each issue 
must be examined more on its intrinsic merits than in terms of N.A.T.O, 
solidarity. 


The Latin American Group 


The Latin American States, already bound together by the Act of 
Chapultapec at the time of the drafting of the Charter, form the group of 
the longest standing. The group meets weekly during Assembly sessions 
and regularly between sessions; it has a rotating chairmanship. With in- 
creasing Afro-Asian membership its influence must be expected to diminish 
but to some extent this may be offset by the exceptional degree of voting 
solidarity the group displays on most ‘cold war’ issues and in nearly all 
election ‘slates’. On ‘cold war’ issues most members of the Latin American 
group are in fact very amenable to United States leadership (at least as far 
as voting is concerned). Indeed, on issues such as the seating of the Chinese 
representative, or Hungary, on which the Northern colossus brings its full 
diplomatic influence to bear, defections have in the past been very rare 
indeed. There are now signs of cracks in this ‘hemispheric solidarity’. In 
1959 several members of the group are said to have refused to follow the 
American lead in supporting the election of Turkey rather than Poland to 
the Security Council. Cuba may now be expected to take a more inde- 
pendent line than in the past, and several other Latin American States, 
notably Argentina, Mexico, Panama, Venezuela, may increasingly follow 
suit. Moreover, on a wide range of issues, especially colonial issues (includ- 
ing Algeria as well as those discussed by the Fourth (Trusteeship) Com- 
mittee), the Latin American States are under little pressure to display a 
solid front; when their interests are not closely engaged each is liable to 
adopt an independent—and not easily predictable—line.1 In most in- 
stances a good deal will turn on the precise wording of a resolution; a 


| 
| 
) 


I 


moderately worded one which takes into account the difficulties and sensi- | 


tivities of the nation(s) to which it is directed will probably receive appre- 
ciably wider support amongst Latin American delegates than a more 
vigorous, and probably condemnatory, one. The Latin American group are 


thus often able to secure a more moderate phrasing as the price of their | 


support. Several members (e.g. Mexico in the case of the 1957 Cyprus 
resolution) have also at times exercised a valuable mediatory role, which 
has been enhanced by the knowledge that any proposals they make will 
probably be backed by a fairly solid Latin American vote. 

On economic issues most members of the group will vote for any pro- 
posal to extend the scope of economic aid (e.g. a U.N. Capital Development 


1 Though a large proportion can be expected to abstain on any proposal (e.g. the 
financing of the United Nations Emergency Force) which might involve them in a financial 
commitment. 
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Fund). Yet they are also apt to be caught between their desire to extract 
as many dollars as possible from their northerly neighbour and their 
anxiety not to alienate the latter, especially since, outside the U.N., they 
may be able to secure special benefits as a mark of ‘hemispheric solidarity’. 

There is, of course, the risk of a voting combination of the Latin Ameri- 
can group (20 votes), the Afro-Asian group (29 votes), and the Soviet bloc 
(9 votes), which could muster more than the 55 votes required for a two- 
thirds majority. The kind of voting alignment that developed during the 
Suez crisis could recur, but only if the United States took the lead she did 
then. On the whole, this would seem an unlikely contingency. 


The Afro-Asian Group 


The Afro-Asian group of twenty-nine members is now numerically by 
far the strongest voting group; and it will become stronger both absolutely 
and relatively with the admission of several more African States in 1960. 
The beginnings of this group can be traced back to the Afro-Asian search 
in early 1951 for a basis of negotiation between the United States (as 
steward of the U.N. forces in Korea) and Communist China (as protector 
of North Korea), and to the close accord then achieved between Sir 
Benegal Rau (India) and Dr. Fawzi (Egypt). After the Bandung Con- 
ference (1955) the group began to take more formal shape at the U.N., a 
process which was completed by the Suez crisis (1956). The group now 
normally meets monthly between Assembly sessions and as and when re- 
quired (perhaps two or three times weekly) during sessions; the chairman- 
ship rotates monthly. 

The Afro-Asian group is far from homogeneous. It contains members 
who are geographically widely separated and who often have notably 
divergent interests and preoccupations. As will be seen from the Appen- 
dix, voting patterns are far from simple. On colonial and on many eco- 
nomic issues the members are usually very much of one mind as to general 
objectives, but they frequently differ sharply on tactics. On ‘cold war’ 
issues the predominant desire is an easing of tension between the West and 
the Soviet Union; ‘when the bull elephants fight the grass gets trampled’. 
Otherwise, nine members either belong to the Western alliance system or 
adopt a consistently anti-Communist line; 1 eleven usually pursue a policy 
of ‘neutralism’;? leaving about nine ‘floating’ votes? (though these 
categories are far from rigid). Disputes between members are by no means 
rare, while there often appears to be a good deal of tension—even of mutual 
jealousy—between the Asian and African members of the group. Several of 


1Tran, Japan, Laos, Liberia, Federation of Malaya, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, 
Turkey. 

2 Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Sudan, United 
Arab Republic, Yemen. 

3 Ethiopia, Cambodia, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, 
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the former appear resentful of the increasing influence of their African col- 
leagues and dismayed at what they regard as an unduly strident note in 
some African pronouncements; the latter are often irritated at the some- 
times only qualified Asian support they can obtain on primarily African 
matters (e.g. Algeria, French ‘nuclear tests’ in the Sahara, Economic Com- 
mission for Africa). One reflection of this dissatisfaction is the African 
members’ decision to form their own group. 

This African group (which excludes South Africa, as does the Afro- 
Asian group itself) started to take shape in 1957, but it owes its existence 
primarily to the notion of African solidarity proclaimed at the Accra con- 
ference of April 1958 and reiterated at the Monrovia conference in August 
1959. One of the more intriguing developments at the last two General 
Assemblies has, in fact, been the growth of what might be called an African 
‘identity’, stemming partly from the increased representation of indepen- 
dent African States and partly from the increased attention paid, both in 
the world at large and in the U.N. itself, to specifically African issues. On 
issues which mainly concern relationships between African and non-African 
(usually Western European colonial) countries, the group displays a more 
or less solid front, although particular members (e.g. Tunisia) may often 
atternpt to play a conciliatory role. But within the group a struggle for 
leadership seems to be developing and there are certainly marked differ- 
ences in approach on several major political issues. These differences are 
unlikely to diminish with the accession of the newly independent African 
States in 1960. Nevertheless, with their rapidly growing representation the 
African States evidently expect to play an increasingly influential part in 
the deliberations of both the Afro-Asian group and the Assembly generally. 

They have good grounds for doing so. 

The Arab League members also have regular, usually weekly, meetings 
during Assembly sessions. Strictly speaking this group, which is serviced 
by the Arab League Secretariat, is not an intra-U.N. group; but the dis- 
tinction is of no great significance. It is interesting to note that at the 
fourteenth (1959) Assembly session Tunisia was not attending meetings of 
the group, but that the Algerian F.L.N. representatives did so whenever 
the Algerian question was under discussion. The Imam of Oman was also 
invited to take part in group meetings on matters of direct interest to him. 

As with other groups, the Afro-Asian group meetings do not aim at 
reaching policy decisions or at tabling joint resolutions. Their main func- 
tion is to facilitate an exchange of views. Admittedly, such an exchange 


can make it easier for delegations intending to table a resolution to gauge | 


how much support it is likely to receive from within the group, or even to 
obtain wider co-sponsorship for it. But the rather amorphous nature of the 
group and the often sharp differences of outlook within it strictly limit not 
only joint action but also the discussions themselves. Like the Common- 
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wealth group, questions on which it is known that members are deeply 
divided (e.g. Hungary as well as Kashmir) are usually not discussed at all. 
On most other issues discussion generally centres on tactics, and all major 
policy negotiations are again conducted on a capital-to-capital basis; ex- 
ceptionally high level representation may modify this limitation, but only 
infrequently so. 

General Assembly resolutions on ‘important questions’ require a two- 
thirds majority of the members present and voting (i.e. 55 votes if all are 
present and voting). Since the Afro-Asian group of 29 members can muster 
more than one-third (i.e. 27) of the total vote they can prevent the 
Assembly from adopting any resolution to which they are unanimously 
opposed, a position which until recently was the monopoly of the United 
States and its allies. On most colonial issues group solidarity is such that 
this ‘veto’ would be effective. In practice, however, the major preoccupa- 
tion of the Afro-Asian group, together with other anti-colonial Powers, is 
not to exercise a ‘veto’, but rather to secure the necessary two-thirds 
majority for its own proposals. Unlike the colonial Powers who argue for 
the strict observance (by which they usually mean a restrictive interpreta- 
tion) of the Charter provisions, the Afro-Asian States’ aim is to extend the 
scope of these provisions, especially those pertaining to non-self-governing 
territories. But to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority (which would 
have to include the bulk of the Latin American group as well as the Soviet 
bloc), their resolutions must be couched in relatively mild terms. Even if 
in a particular instance the two-thirds majority is forthcoming, most Afro- 
Asian delegates are becoming increasingly conscious of the futility of press- 
ing the colonial Powers to the point of non-co-operation. Continuing 
pressure to speed up the progress of colonial territories towards self- 
government or independence must be expected. And it is naturally exas- 
perating to the colonial Powers that the most vociferous criticism of their 
policies frequently emanates from delegates who have no real concern for 
the welfare of colonial peoples, or, indeed, for the welfare of their own 
peoples, and are mainly intent on stirring up as much mischief as possible 
or on earning the plaudits of their countrymen and colleagues. Yet not all 
the criticism is misdirected while, as a result of the moderating influence of 
some Asian and of most of the Latin American delegations, the majority of 
the resolutions which eventually emerge from the hard-worked Fourth 
Committee seem to be becoming more restrained in tone, and often deal 
constructively with substantive issues.1 There are perils ahead in the field 
of race relations; but here again the Committee’s influence may not be an 
altogether unhealthy one. 


1 For this the United Kingdom delegate (Sir Andrew Cohen) should also be given much 
of the credit; the esteem in which he is held by his Afro-Asian colleagues contrasts strikingly 
with their irritation at the non-possumus attitude of most other colonial Powers’ delegates. 
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On economic issues the Afro-Asian group are intent both on securing an 
increase in the volume of economic aid and on ensuring that as high a pro- 
portion as possible of that aid is channelled through the U.N. rather than 
through the International Bank (in which weighted voting gives the donor 
countries a dominant voice) or bilaterally (in which case political ‘strings’ 
are almost invariably suspected). But most Afro-Asian delegates appre- 
ciate as well as their Latin American colleagues that however much voting 
support the proposals of the ‘have-nots’ for expanded aid may muster, the 
donor countries, and especially the United States, have the last word since 
they alone dispose of the necessary resources. Nor are they unaware of 
the risk that if the ‘have-nots’ appear too importunate, the ‘haves’ may 
relapse into irritable niggardliness or uninhibited bilateralism. This does 
not prevent the ‘have-nots’ from continuing to press first for a SUNFED 
(despite U.S. opposition) and now for a U.N. Capital Development Fund 
(despite U.S. abstention). Most of them accept that these particular objec- 


tives are unlikely to be realised. Yet partly out of the pressure for } 


SUNFED came the U.N. Special Fund and the proposed International 
Development Association. That the latter is to be an affiliate of the Bank 
has brought some disappointment, but it is generally felt that it will at 
least give greater flexibility to the International Bank complex. Might not, 
several Afro-Asians ask, the pressure for a U.N. Capital Development 
Fund bear similar fruit, possibly in a regional context? 

Generally speaking, therefore, although the Afro-Asian group must be 
expected to continue to take the lead on colonial and (with the Latin 
American States) economic issues, the majority of its members now appre- 
ciate the futility of mere voting victories and have few illusions about the 
sensitivity of States to General Assembly recommendations which 
flagrantly disregard their wishes. Political opportunism as well as a dis- 
position to strike moralistic attitudes, stemming not simply from the con- 
viction that in some vague and inchoate way the U.N. is the guardian of 
quasi-universal standards but also from ‘retrospective fantasies’ about 
Western motives, may lay several of their number open to charges of ‘irre- 
sponsibility’ and of ‘double standards’. Yet in these shortcomings they are 
by no means as exceptional as is sometimes claimed. Indeed, it is arguable 
that on a number of occasions (e.g. the 1958 Assembly negotiations on ‘the 
peaceful use of outer space ’ 1 and the 1959 Assembly’s reaffirmation of the 
U.N. objectives of ‘a unified, independent and democratic Korea ’ *), the 
Afro-Asian Powers have displayed a more realistic sense than the West 
both of the possible and of the ‘general interest’. 


1 When American insistence on a geographically representative committee made 
virtually certain the Soviet Union’s refusal to co-operate (see p. 177 above). 

2 These objectives may be desirable in principle, but they are certainly not realizable in 
practice. 
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CONCLUSION 


In considering voting patterns at the U.N. it is easy to overestimate the 
significance of General Assembly resolutions and of the accompanying 
voting figures. These are not matters allowing of easy generalization, but 
three tentative conclusions may be helpful. The first is that, as Mr 
Hammarskjéld has recently pointed out, the resolutions ‘often reflect only 
part of what has, in fact, emerged from the deliberations and what, there- 
fore, is likely to remain as an active element in future developments’.? 
The diplomatic consensus which a resolution registers, maybe rather im- 
perfectly, is usually not a mere passing coincidence of attitudes but the end 
result of a long process of practically uninterrupted informal contacts and 
formal negotiations. In this process the eventual necessity of obtaining a 
two-thirds backing for any resolution exerts a powerful pressure in favour 
of compromise and moderation. The second is that voting figures merely 
record arithmetical totals. They cannot indicate the intensity of feeling of 
the majority—or minority; or the extent to which national interests are 
directly involved; or the degree of actual power rather than voting power 
which the majority commands relative to that of the minority. An 
examination of this negotiating process and of the diplomatic realities 
which lie behind the voting figures is essential to anything like an accurate 
assessment of a particular resolution’s real importance. 

The third conclusion is that in the negotiating process the organized 
groups described above have introduced a much-needed element of co- 
herence into an organization that has already swollen to almost elephant- 
ine proportions. Indeed, without them the already cumbersome and un- 
wieldy General Assembly would probably rapidly degenerate into a mere 
‘talking shop’, capable only of ‘vapid and academic discussion’ ? or of pass- 
ing resolutions so unexceptionable as to be acceptable to the necessary 
two-thirds majority. ‘Not only are these blocs natural growths, reflecting 
the state of world politics as it is today. They are almost certainly indis- 
pensable to the functioning of any kind of world-wide political organiza- 
tion. It is impossible to imagine how the U.N. could work if there were no 
groupings of member states to provide elements of stability and predicta- 
bility in an eighty-two member Assembly. As well imagine a parliament 
consisting entirely of back-benchers with no party affiliation and every 
division a free vote.’ 


January 1960 


1G.A.0.R., 14th Sess., Suppl. no 1A (A/4132/Add. 1), Introduction to the Annual Report 
of the Secretavy-General on the Work of the Organization, 16 June 1958-15 June 1959, p. 2. 
2 Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War, Vol. tv (London, Cassell, 1951), p. 719. 


3H. G. Nicholas, The United Nations as a Political Institution (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1959), Pp. 118. 
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APPENDIX 


AFrRO-ASIAN VOTING PATTERNS 
XITIth (1958) and XIVth (1959) General Assemblies 
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Legend: Y = in favour; N = against; A = abstained; — = absent. 


1 For details of resolutions see below. Within the space available these six resolutions 
are fairly representative of general trends, but the reader should be warned that at these 
two Assemblies more than 200 resolutions were adopted. 


1. G.A.O.R., 14th session, Resolution 1351 (XIV) deciding not to consider 
any proposals to exclude representatives of the Government of the Republic of 
China or to seat representatives of the Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China; adopted by 44 votes to 29 with 9 abstentions. 

2. G.A.O.R., 14th session, Resolution 1454 (XIV) on Hungary deploring 
the continued disregard of its earlier decisions by the Soviet Union and the 
‘present Hungarian regime’; adopted by 53 votes to 10 with 17 abstentions. A 
resolution at the fourteenth (1959) Assembly calling for respect for the funda- 
mental human rights of Tibet was adopted by 45 votes to 9 with 26 abstentions; 
it was sponsored by the Federation of Malaya (jointly with Ireland) and sup- 
ported by ro other members of the Afro-Asian group, with 17 abstaining and 
one absent. 

3. G.A.O.R., 14th session, Resolution 1379 (XIV) expressing ‘grave concern’ 
over the French Government’s intention to conduct nuclear tests in the 
Sahara, and requesting France to ‘refrain’ from doing so; adopted by 51 votes 
to 16 with 15 abstentions. Two preambular paragraphs stressing the danger 
involved for African peoples were defeated, mainly through the opposition of 
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the resolution that these particular paragraphs tended to over-estimate the 
danger. 

4. G.A.O.R., 13th session, Resolution 1252A (XIII), endorsing the Western- 
sponsored omnibus disarmament resolution, adopted by 49 votes to 9 with 22 
abstentions. An Afro-Asian resolution A/L.250, calling for immediate discon- 
tinuance of nuclear tests until agreement was reached, was rejected by 27 votes 
in favour to 41 against (including Laos, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, 
Turkey), with 13 abstentions (including Federation of Malaya, Iran, Japan, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Tunisia). 

5. Afro-Asian resolution (A/C.1/L.246) on Algeria (at the 1959 session) urging 
pourparlers between France and representatives of Algeria ‘to determine the 
conditions necessary for the implementation as early as possible of the right of 
self-determination of the Algerian people, including conditions for a cease-fire’ 
in Algeria. The resolution was adopted by the Political Committee on 7 Decem- 
ber 1959 (by 38 votes to 26 with 17 abstentions, i.e. short of the necessary two- 
thirds majority required for an Assembly resolution). In the Assembly it was 
replaced by a milder compromise Pakistani resolution; this was rejected since 
it only obtained 39 votes to 22 (including Laos) with 20 abstentions (including 
Cambodia). 

6. Draft resolution (A/C.4/L.610) sponsored by 9 Afro-Asian Powers at the 


fourteenth session recommending, inter alia, that a three-man U.N. Commission 


be sent to the French Cameroons in preparation for independence, scheduled for 
I January 1960. The French delegate said the resolution would have amounted 
to an ‘act of no-confidence in the Government of the Cameroons and of defiance 
of the administering authority’. The draft as a whole was rejected by the Fourth 


_ Committee on Ig November 1959 by 33 votes to 41 with 7 abstentions; the 


operative paragraph on the dispatch of a Commission having been previously 
rejected by 26 votes to 48 with 7 abstentions. 








SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


SIR EDGAR WHITEHEAD 


some time. Since Federation the main emphasis has naturally been 

upon the Federal Government and its doings, and of recent times, 
whenever the Federal Government has been represented over here by 
some visiting Minister, Nyasaland has figured predominantly. I am there- 
fore going to confine myself severely to Southern Rhodesia, and I do not 
intend to make much mention of Federal topics because it has been borne 
in upon me since my arrival in London that only a few people here have 
much knowledge of events in my own country. 

I shall devote myself first to the economic situation, for I feel that the 
tremendous strides that are being made in the economic field in Southem 
Rhodesia are not appreciated in this country. For one thing, we have 
been going through our own industrial revolution. It is still in its fairly 
early stages, but I have already had occasion to look up several of the 
books that I used to study when I was a student of history at Oxford on 
the industrial revolution in this country, and I have noted a few of the 
major mistakes that were made at that time. Indeed, anyone who looks 
back on that period now must be simply appalled at the events of 150 
years ago in this country. We are experiencing a new industrial revolution 
in Southern Rhodesia at the moment. We have in our country all the in- 
gredients for becoming a great industrial nation at some future date. We 
possess probably the widest ranges of mineral resources of any country in 
the world. Without going outside our own frontiers, we have not only 
almost unlimited resources of extremely high-grade iron-ore and extremely 
cheap coking coal of suitable quality but also most of the commercial alloys 
that are used in building up a steel industry. We have more chrome than 
we shall ever know what to do with, proved nickel in substantia] quantities, 
and over the border in Northern Rhodesia ample supplies of manganese. 
Tungsten has been worked for many years, and I do not think there is any 
commercial alloy of steel which cannot be found in payable quantities 
within the Federation. The iron and steel industry is one of our main 
developments since the war. At present it is being further expanded at a 
cost of £8 million, and I am confident that it will in time become a very 
important industry. It is, indeed, the basis of industrialization, and many 
territories in Africa lack the possibility of developing such an industry. 

Since the war, Southern Rhodesia has experienced probably the most 
rapid expansion of any country in 4 world. I was Minister of Finance 
I 
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when, after the war, our European population reached 100,000, and I 
remember how the Government statistician came down to my office to 
inform me that the European population had reached this figure after a 
period of about sixty years. By a most odd coincidence, just ten years 
later his successor in office came to tell me that it had passed the 200,000 
mark. We passed out of the stage of being purely a mining and agricultural 
country in the nick of time, because it was absolutely essential with our 
growing African population that there should be alternative means of 
employment. Industry in the modern sense is able to provide a far better 
standard of wages than primary industries can normally offer in face of 
world competition. It is probably in this field that the greatest advance is 
taking place in our country at the present time. Now our manufacturing 
industry alone gives employment to something like 15,000 Europeans and 
100,000 Africans, and the whole standard of living is being raised by 
mechanization. 

Such industrial expansion is always interesting in a small country. 
We are a very long way from the sea and we have no port; in planning for 
the future, therefore, we have to look mainly to local markets, and to their 
expansion, to enable modern industry to function. This has set us some 
severe problems. I am, however, always encouraged by our American 
friends, who tell me how lucky we are. They recount how, at the beginning 
of the development of the Middle West, the infant industries there, which 
were in no position to face the competition of the Eastern seaboard in the 
ordinary way, were completely saved by the enormous cost of importing 
manufactured goods all the way from the seaboard, and the very fact that 
they were isolated from that competition was quite invaluable to them. 
We are looking, therefore, at the moment, as far as manufacturing in- 
dustries are concerned, mainly to a growing internal market; and as more 
and more industries are established and more and more of our African 
people are employed with far higher wages than they previously received 
in agriculture, so the market is expanding. We also look to neighbouring 
markets, such as the Congo, and to the Federal market as a whole. Every 
year some new industry becomes possible for which we were previously too 
small. Just as an example, we have established in the last twelve months 
our first large tyre factory for making every type of rubber tyre. Motor- 
car assembly works are starting. A new barbed-wire plant has been 
established. The textile industry is growing very rapidly indeed. Over the 
whole range of manufacturing we count month by month an increasing 
number of industries. We have plans now for a £9 million plant for 
nitrogenous fertilizers. In 1959 we have inaugurated our own phosphate 
factory, mining the phosphates locally and producing the finished fer- 
tilizer. Industrialization is our means towards attaining a very much 
higher standard of living for the whole population. 
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I would also like to tell you about a few of the other principal pre- 
occupations of my Government. First of all, on the rural side we have 
what is known as the ‘Land Husbandry Act’, which I think is the first 
attempt in Africa to bring all African agriculture up to an altogether 
higher standard. I think it can be said that in Southern Rhodesia we are 
further ahead with regard to soil conservation than any other country in 
Africa. We have reached this position as the result almost of a crusade. 
Undoubtedly we have had to impose an element of compulsion, but there is 
nothing racial about it, and if a European farmer allows his land to be 
washed away he is ‘bumped’ immediately. There is a genuine sense 
amongst all our people that the preservation of the soil is the most im- 
portant task we have to tackle. 

As regards African agriculture, about half the available land is now 
allocated to individual holders, and about half is now protected and sup- 
plied with adequate water supplies and transport facilities so that crops 
grown can readily reach the markets. This has been a tremendous scheme. 
We began by an aerial survey of the whole area, marking the areas that 
were suitable for arable purposes and those that were suitable for stock. 
Then we had to discover who was entitled to land rights in those areas and 
allocate the land to the appropriate individuals. Then we had to make 
complete provision against erosion in the area, and build roads and bridges 
in areas that were hitherto inaccessible. Simultaneously we are clearing 
more areas from tsetse fly and other pests, so that additional land that 
today is completely unpopulated can be brought into productive use. 

Looking to the future, there are all kinds of interesting developments 
before us. We have had considerable experience in finding water down to 
400 feet depth; but we are now prospecting for large water supplies at far 
greater depth, with the advice of experts provided under our agreement 
with the United States. We have also started a tremendous drive for the 
production of Turkish tobacco. Hitherto, European industry has con- 
centrated on Virginia tobacco, beginning with a real drive after the war at 
the request of Lord Addison, then Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, to try to assist with the dollar crisis in Britain. He asked me 
whether we could provide up to 100 million pounds of leaf, and we made 
a special drive to do so. In 1959 we sold 191 million pounds of leaf. We 
are now undercutting the United States, and almost daily capturing 
markets from them, not only in Britain but elsewhere. Hitherto, we have 
confined ourselves mainly to the United Kingdom, the European Con- 
tinental market, and Australia. We have never been able to make much 
progress with the African farmer in this field because the cost in capital of 
growing Virginia tobacco is enormous; at the present time it is quite im- 
possible for anyone to start with an expenditure of less than £100 per acre 
of tobacco grown. But the oriental types of tobacco are quite different; 
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they require more labour than Virginia, but very much less capital invest- 
ment. We are now engaged in a tremendous drive to enter the United 
States market in oriental tobacco, and this is showing considerable signs of 
success. Some of our African growers this year have reached a return of 
{100 per acre in growing oriental tobacco on poor soil with a very low rain- 
fall. If we can develop this, we can expand the wealth of our rural 
African community to a level undreamt of previously. I already have an 
assurance that the United States will take 20 million pounds weight of leaf 
as soon as we can reach that amount. 

We are also considerably improving the beef industry, and have 
reached the stage, after years of low prices, where the average price for 
African cattle brought to market is {15 a head. We are now marketing 
approximately 150,000 a year, so there is a substantial income coming in 
in this field which can be further expanded. 

This is only one side of the question, however, for it is evident that our 
people cannot possibly all remain on the land for all time. We are there- 
fore preparing at the moment a tremendous urban expansion. In the past, 
the workers usually came into the towns for a year or two as temporary 
residents, leaving their families in the rural areas and having no permanent 
links in the towns. We are now faced with the problem of providing 
proper townships with all modern amenities as the people move in. 

It is easy enough to find suitable land for building, but it is expensive 
to provide the necessary services for an urban population, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to find all the money for housing that we need. Last year 
our Minister of Labour came over to Britain to see whether he could get 
together a group of people who could help us with capital for African 
housing to supplement what is already being supplied by our own re- 
sources and building societies. He met with considerable success, and I am 
hoping to extend this further during my present visit. At the moment the 
immediate requirements are about {11 million for African housing, and we 
need in the next three years another 21,000 houses if demand continues at 
the present rate. That, of course, is only the beginning, because we need a 
primary school for every 400 houses; and these are, in fact, being put up 
simultaneously with the houses. We also need all the other urban facilities 
fora permanent urban population, none of which exists on the bare land 
on which we are now building. We have to provide transport services to 
carry people from their homes to work, and social amenities—halls, 
cinemas, playing-fields, clinics, and recreational facilities—at the same 
time as the townships are built. We have a scheme providing for the com- 
pletion of this programme in the next three years, and we are also for the 
first time developing proper local government. In the European areas, of 
course, there are big cities with well-established municipal councils. In the 


dormitory areas around the European areas we have what we call ‘Town 
) 
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Management Boards’, which run the whole of the local government there 


for the local European inhabitants. In these new African townships we | 


are now planning similar town management boards, with exactly the same 
constitution, in order that local government can become effective there. 
My third point is education. There has been a tremendous amount of 
educational development, and in the rural areas we hope to establish lower 
primary education for all children by 1964, or at latest by 1965. Higher 
primary education will take longer, but we are adding sixty more higher 
primary schools per annum at the present time. In the urban areas this 
must be provided immediately. Under urban conditions one cannot allow 
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a large number of children to run about the streets with nothing to do, and 


with no educational facilities. Hitherto we have been able to provide 
100 per cent full primary education in the urban areas, but now that the 
urban population is increasing at the rate visualized by the housing pro- 
gramme the problem becomes a major one; besides providing more schools 
we shall have to train teachers and make other suitable provisions. In the 
old days it was customary for African children to go to school very late in 
life, and often they did not finish full primary education until they reached 
the age of 16, when they went out to work. This has completely changed in 
the last few years. African children are now finishing their primary 
education at the latest at 14 years, and it is quite impossible for a child of 
14 to go to work in these modern times. We are therefore faced with the 
problem of fitting in two years of lower secondary education in all the 
urban areas in order to fill this gap. This situation does not of course apply 
to those children who are clever enough to complete full secondary 
education up to Form VI and possibly to university level, but to those who 
normally would seek apprenticeship for their future career. Our aim is now 


to build ten junior secondary schools per annum to meet the new needs. | 


This brings me to my next point, labour legislation. During the last 


twelve months we have completely altered the whole of our labour legisla- | 


tion to meet the new situation we can see in the future. In the first place 
we have put an end to racialism in the trade unions. It is now illegal to 
register any union that has in its rules any mention of race as a member- 
ship qualification. This applies to everyone, and I am assured by the trade 
unions that they mean to implement this new ruling. I have addressed 
them, and they have given me a solemn assurance that when the new Act 
comes into force on I January 1960 the old-established white unions wil 
immediately start recruiting African membership; a number of unofficial 
African unions have also agreed that they will take similar action in 
making their unions multi-racial. As a companion measure, a neW 
Apprenticeship Act has also been passed in 1959 which will have the effect 
of removing all traces of racial discrimination with regard to apprentice 
ship. Anybody with the necessary qualifications, and for whom a vacancy 
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can be found, is to be admitted to apprenticeship regardless of race; this 


_ Jaw also comes into force on r January 1960. There are bound to be some 


difficulties in the early stages, but we have sufficient Government en- 
gineering departments, building departments, and so on to make it certain 
that African apprentices, if they are not immediately acceptable to private 
enterprise, will at least be able to take up a proper apprenticeship in one 
of the Government departments. We have come to an arrangement with 
the African press as regards the printers, and I have a full assurance from 
the A.E.U. that the engineers will also be quite ready to comply with the 
new provisions. 

I think I have covered the four main divisions of my Government’s 
new policy. During the past sixty-nine years in Southern Rhodesia we 
have built up remarkably high standards in the professions, in our Civil 
Service, in our industry and trade, in fact in every walk of life, and those 
standards are something that we dare not lower in the face of world com- 
petition. I think one of the worst mistakes that has been made in Africa is 
that many countries have lowered their standards in order that the 
African people can qualify readily. This has even been done in some cases 
at university level, with the Civil Service, and so on. But I am of the firm 
belief that, given the opportunity, and a good educational system, the 
African is perfectly well able to reach the standards that the European has 
established. It may be that numbers will not be very great in the early 
years, but as time goes on I am perfectly certain they can reach those 
standards. We have therefore laid down the general rule that we will not 
lower our standards in any direction, whether it be a trade test or anything 
else, but that any African able to reach those standards will be admitted. 
This, of course, applies to our other communities as well. We have what is 


_ known as a Coloured community, and also an Asian community. We are 


trying to frame our legislation so that the standards are firmly laid down, 
and so that any Southern Rhodesian of whatever race will be admitted to 
alladvantages and privileges, provided that he can attain these standards. 

I am acutely alive to the fact that some people will say to us: ‘Well, 
this is just lip-service, and you are not really providing the necessary 
facilities to make it a reality.’ But that is just what we are doing. A new 
African technical teachers’ training college is opening in January 1960 
which is of a higher standard, with regard to staffing and the facilities pro- 
vided, than any similar institution for Europeans in our country, and, I 
think, than most of those in Britain. Those at the top are, in fact, Cam- 
bridge engineering graduates with extremely good degrees, and for the 
ordinary craft training we have laid down as a rigid rule that we will not 
have an instructor unless he has attained the standard of a City and 
Guild’s First Class. The staff is now complete, and we have not had to 
lower the standard for any appointment. We have a full roster of pupils 
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for the first year’s intake, and this is going to be the framework of the } 
future technical schools which will give our African people the opportunity | 
to attain an absolutely fully skilled level. We hope, as time goes on, to 
turn out fifty fully-qualified teachers every year, who will have had a five. 
year course at this College, and I am confident that this number will not be 
at all too many for the number of schools that we shall then require. 

Our belief is that, with the natural resources with which Nature has 
endowed our country, there is absolutely no reason why we should not 
become a very great industrial nation. Probably the most important con- 
sideration is not just the existence of those resources, nor the importation 
of know-how for their exploitation, but the proper education and training 
of our own people so that we are able to do the work ourselves. This is the 
basis on which we are working at present. 

I have purposely avoided delving into the affairs of the territories for 
which I am not directly responsible. I believe, of course, that we in 
Southern Rhodesia, at the end of thirty-five years of self-government, are, | 
in fact, administering the country a great deal better than it could be run 
by people who have no roots there. I believe, firmly, that however brilliant | 
and well-trained the people may be whom one may import into a territory, 
if they feel that the whole of their future life will ultimately rest somewhere 
else and that they are only doing a job—even if it is often a very good job 
—for the benefit of others, they can never feel the same as those of us who 
have only one home, and who never mean to go anywhere else for the rest 
of our lives. A great part of our people are now in the third generation, and | 
I have been making a study in recent years of the reactions of the different 
components of our white population. I found that probably the most 
difficult are the people who came from Britain and have been with us for 
about six months. They arrive full of good feeling, expecting to find the 
African people fully civilized and up to their own level of intelligence, and 
so on. What they actually find is numbers of emergent Africans who are | 
up to, or even surpass, their standard, and a great mass of people who are 
not fully civilized and who do not speak English, whom they do not 
understand, and who have different customs from themselves. They ex- 
pect far more than is reasonable, and when they are disappointed they 
have a revulsion of feeling and become the most appalling reactionaries in 
the whole of our country. People of the most varying backgrounds, from 
ex-M.P.s to artisans, have reacted in this way. There are also people from 
further South who come into our country holding different views and who 
are sure that they know more about the racial problem than we do, and 

, ‘ , } 
they present difficulties at times. 

But where my hope lies, and I know I am right, is in the second and 
third generation Rhodesian born in the country, on whom we can always 
count. These second and third generation Rhodesians are far more liberal 
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than most of the immigrants who have come in, with the exception of a 
few professional reformers who have come to tell us where we are wrong. 
Those who really take their coats off and get down to work are going to 
build the future of our country. I want to make it clear that we who have 
our homes in Rhodesia are never going to leave; we shall stay on indefi- 
nitely for the next three, four, five hundred years. Naturally, the African 
people also will never leave; and every sensible young Rhodesian brought 
up in the country knows that we have to learn to work together, and that 
the time must come when everybody born in the country is called a good 
Rhodesian regardless of his race or colour. 


During the subsequent discussion, in reply to a question as to the number of 
people under detention, Sir Edgar said: 


The number of people we have got locked up at the moment is thirty-seven. 
We have also a number restricted: they must live in a particular area, but have 
no escorts there, and are free to write letters and so on. Their families are with 
them, but they are not permitted to leave the area. The thirty-seven who are 
locked up have all been before a tribunal with a Judge of the High Court in 
which cross-examination was permitted and in which all the Crown witnesses 
were subjected to cross-examination by Defence Counsel. At the end of it the 
Tribunal recommended to the Government that they should continue to be de- 
tained after what had been ascertained before that Tribunal. As a matter of 
fact, the whole of the legislation was carefully copied from other Commonwealth 
Acts, most of which are still in force. 

The reason why this was done is simply that it is vitally important to every 
Rhodesian of every race that racial co-operation should continue, and these 


| particular people were campaigning, not just against the Europeans but against 


any African who thought it right and proper to co-operate with the Government 
and the Europeans. It is my belief that they would have destroyed the whole 
happiness of our country if they had been allowed to continue in their courses 
and that their detention is for the benefit, not just of the Europeans in my 
country, but of the whole of the African population as well. I have to compete 
with a situation in which perhaps 25 per cent of my electorate would like to join 
South Africa and have a different system of government altogether; and unless 
we get at least a 6 per cent industrial and agricultural advance per annum, 
poverty is going to follow inevitably from the rapid increase in population. And 
these people misguidedly, and perhaps quite genuinely, were trying to destroy 
our prospects by telling everybody that they ought to beat up any African who 
co-operated with us. It is only over here that there is any doubt that we were 
not prepared to act with equal firmness against the extremists of either wing. 


Asked if any Europeans who had conducted racial propaganda against the black 
people had been detained, Sir Edgar said: 


No, they had been too careful, and there was no proof that they had tried to 
intimidate anyone. Asked further why the thirty-seven detainees had not been 
tried by the process of law, he said: The whole purpose of a detention bill is to 
prevent. You cannot try anybody unless he has already committed some act 
which is a breach of the law. But the ordinary law was never designed for an 
organization that set out to try to overthrow the Government by means of a 
campaign of non-co-operation—it is meant to deal with individual crimes. But 
when you get a concerted effort by a body of people to bring the law into con- 
tempt, to make life intolerable for any opposition, then in my opinion it is time 
to use unusual methods to deal with it. 
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In answer to a question about migration policy, Sir Edgar said: 


We try to fill from within the country every job notified to the Labour Ex. 
changes as vacant. When we find that there is nobody of any race within the | 
country capable of filling the job we notify that to the Immigration Authorities 
(Federal) in triplicate, weekly, and they then put in for the necessary people 
from outside to fill the vacancies. I will give you an example of the sort of thing 
that happens. When the Dunlop factory opened up in Bulawayo, they sent outa 
team including both people who knew how to establish a new rubber tyre 
factory and people who were equipped for training the local population. Their 
final assessment was that they would need about forty experts from Britain, and 
that the remainder could be trained from among the Rhodesian labour force, 
They have been training both white and black Rhodesians together, sharing the 
same canteen. } 





Asked tf Southern Rhodesia would be economically viable tf the Federation came 
to an end, Sir Edgar said: 


In the last year before Federation, when I was Minister of Finance, I was 
able to reduce taxation, and we were perfectly viable. On the economic side, 
the arguments for Federation are enormous, because in these modern times if 
you have three separate governments it is only a matter of time before they put _ 
on a tariff against each other. And there are many common services, like the 
great new hydro-electric power station at Kariba, that are obviously better 
worked within a Federal framework. We would definitely be poorer in Southem 
Rhodesia if Federation should come to an end, but we would be perfectly 
capable of carrying on, as we did before. But we would definitely be better off 
inside Federation, and so would our two Northern partners, and particularly 
Nyasaland. 


Asked if it was proposed to open the technical colleges in Salisbury and Bula- 


wayo to Africans, and also to admit non-Africans to the new technical schools, Sir 
Edgar said: 


At present we have a polytechnic in Salisbury and a technical college in | 
Bulawayo. They cater for the European, the Asian, and the Coloured people; 
Africans are not at present admitted to either. Ultimately, [ think there is no 
doubt that they will have to be multi-racial, but in the meanwhile I am making 
provision, both in Salisbury and in Bulawayo, for separate African colleges at 
the same level and with the same standards. 





— 


Asked about equal pay, Sir Edgar said: 


Under the Apprenticeship Act the pay will be equal in the urban areas, that 
is, in all the industrial areas of the country, for all those who go through the full 
apprenticeship. It may not be equal in remote rural areas, because if that were 
so [ should never get the urgently-needed building done. In the middle grades, 
or for semi-skilled work, under an agreement signed between the A.E.U. and 
their employers, a semi-skilled rate is at present in operation for three different 
jobs in Salisbury where Africans and Europeans are working side by side on the 
same wage. The European unions will not object to Africans coming into the 
trade who are properly qualified provided they are paid at the same rates, and 
I am confident that before long we shall have that in being. It will probably | 
come first in the printing trade; there may be more trouble in some of the more | 
simple trades like building, but the principle is now generally accepted that the } 
wage will be the same for everyone with the same training. 


Address at Chatham House, 
18 November 1959 
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THE FRENCH SAHARA AND ITS 
MINERAL WEALTH 


LOUIS KRAFT 


HIS is the first time that I venture to speak on an area outside my 

usual and by now fairly familiar stamping ground: Africa South 

of the Sahara. My only justification for doing so is a recent visit 
which I made to the oilfields of Hassi-Messaoud in the Algerian Sahara, 
and also a long-standing nostalgia (unsatisfied by books and maps) for that 
great desert, the southern fringe of which I reached thirty years ago after 
a protracted overland journey all the way from South Africa. In a week’s 
time or so the 400-mile pipeline from Hassi-Messaoud to the port of Bougie 
will have been completed and soon after that it will be inaugurated. 
This means that crude petroleum locked for millions of years two miles 
below the sands of the Sahara will flow at the rate of nearly five million 
tons a year—a modest figure by Middle Eastern or Venezuelan standards, 
but this is only a beginning. 

I am not implying that this will be the first oil to come out of Africa. 
Oil in payable quantities has been found elsewhere in Africa even South of 
the Equator, but so far these other fields do not hold such clear, early, and 
rich promise as the deposits of the Algerian Sahara. Moreover, what may 
well be called with justifiable grandiloquence the modern miracle of the 
Sahara consists not only of relatively large pockets of oil but also of im- 
portant fields of natural gas and rich deposits of high-grade iron ore and 
manganese; and because of these developments the artesian water which 
had, for a long time, been known to exist in the sub-soil of this sterile 
country is being brought to the surface, or rather encouraged to pop to the 
surface, with a rush: warm, slightly sulphurous water, emerging at Hassi- 
Messaoud from a depth of 3,600 feet at the rate of one large barrel a 
second. 

I am talking about the mineral resources of the Sahara and their ex- 
ploitation, but the area, though well defined geographically and cli- 
matically, cannot be divorced from the coastal territories, some of them 
independent sovereign States, which, collectively, embrace it. Thus, 
logically, I should first discuss the political situation and only afterwards 
the economic renaissance of the Sahara and particularly the oilfields I 
visited. I propose however to talk first of the Sahara and only later of 


4 thy was inaugurated on 5 December 1959 by the French Prime Minister, M. Michel 
eore. 
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Algeria and the metropolis of which Algeria is, constitutionally, an inte | ar 
gral part. | ot. 
While I was reading up my subject before and after my visit to Hassi- | th 
Messaoud (incidentally a pre-destined spot, for the name means ‘The Well _ to 
of Chance’), I came to realize that the word ‘desert’, which now means in 
current speech ‘empty’, really signifies ‘abandoned’, and, as far as the ho 
Sahara is concerned, this is exactly what it is. It isa land which men and __ in 
animals abandoned not so very long ago. Some authorities claim that as | de 
recently as 8,000 years ago the Sahara was covered with a luxuriant vege- or 
tation and contained settled communities. The desert may be much older | in 
than 8,000 years or so, but what is certain is that in pre-historic times it flu 
was fertile and well-stocked with great mammals. There is proof of this in 
the many and widely-scattered engravings and rock paintings, some | dis 


ao) 


thousand miles from the nearest contemporary grasslands, of elephants, in 
rhinos, giraffes, antelopes, and crocodiles, and also of domestic animals 19 
such as oxen.! Of this green and living Sahara all that is left is the palm ,_ thi 
tree, wherever the lowered water table is not too far from the surface, and | wi 
a few agriculturists and nomads. The camei is an Asian immigrant. Most | _ th 
of the people are concentrated in the not infertile parts immediately south | At 
of the Atlas Mountains and in green pockets or highlands such as the | Co 
Tassili and the Hoggar, a massif with a peak 9,000 feet high. Hassi-| vic 
Messaoud, like so much of the Sahara, has no local population. There is, | Bé 
however, a small community at Ouargla, an oasis some fifty miles from the } _ th¢ 
oilfields—near enough, I was told, to be expanded or rather transformed 
into a modern town. ani 

I shall say only a few words about the exploration and eventual | On 
pacification of the French Sahara, in which not only French but also | su: 
English explorers have had a share. It all began more than a century ago | Th 
and, as far as pacification is concerned, was mainly achieved by General | lea 
Laperrine and his mobile companies travelling on mehari camels. The area | dis 
eventually placed under French sovereignty came to more than 1,500,000 |_ ini 
sq. miles, or three times the size of the Union of South Africa. Much of the | of 
military glory which forms the intangible background and the inspiration | arc 
of the French Army was conjured up in the Sahara, and this is something } 19: 
to remember, since it partly explains the determination of French Army | (nc 
leaders not to jettison Algeria, of which so much of the French Sahara isa | dis 
part. This has nothing to do with power politics or economics; it isa| its 
matter of feeling, a feeling with which many Englishmen will sympathize | _ the 


particularly when they think of India and its North-West Frontier. sid 
For a very long time the Sahara was, for France, a dead loss, Politically che 


1 For an adequate summary of present-day knowledge of pre-historic Sahara see Philippe pal 
Diolé, The Most Beautiful Desert of All (London, Cape, 1959); and for more specialised in } en¢ 
formation on an area particularly rich in pre-history, Henri Lhote, The Search for the Tassili 
Frescoes (London, Hutchinson, 1959). 24- 
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and strategically it helped to give continuity and unity to what would 
otherwise have been a scattered African empire. It linked, and still links, 
that constitutional extension of France which is Algeria with four terri- 
tories now called the Republic of Chad, the Republic of Niger, the Re- 
public of Sudan, and the Islamic Republic of Mauretania. Materially, 
however, it brought in nothing until the first World War, when coal of 
indifferent quality was found near Colomb-Béchar on the edge of the 
desert south of Oran.. Thus Lord Salisbury appeared to have been right, 
or nearly so, when in 1884 he exclaimed: ‘The cock of Gaul loves scratching 
in the sand’—an expression of his approval for the spread of French in- 
fluence in the Sahara. 

I do not propose to enter in detail into the history of the gradual 
discovery in the French Sahara of much mineral wealth: first coal; then, 
in 1933, high-grade iron ore (though rather far from the coast); then, in 
1948, rich deposits of copper, nearer to the Atlantic coast, with an outlet 
through the port of St Etienne. In 1955 a very rich deposit of iron ore, 
with estimated reserves of 2,000 million tons, was located near Tindouf at 
the extreme Western edge of the French Sahara. Though nearer to the 
Atlantic coast than to the Mediterranean, it is linked by road with 
Colomb-Béchar, which is today an important industrial centre to be pro- 
vided shortly with a powerful gas-operated power plant. Near Colomb- 
Béchar there is a lead mine and, south of the town, at Djebel Guettara, 
there is a manganese mine with estimated reserves of 1,500,000 tons. 

The most precious resources of the Sahara (for Algeria and for France) 
and possibly the least expected are oil and its close associate, natural gas. 
Only a few years ago there were very few people who believed or even 
suspected that there was oil in worth-while quantities in the Sahara desert. 
The first to take an interest was the Compagnie Francaise des Pétroles, a 
leading French oil concern with roots in the Middle East and with its own 
distribution system, extending as far as Australia and South Africa. The 
initial start was made in 1948 and when, in 1950, geologists found traces 
of oil at Edjele, near the Libyan border, someone discovered in the 
archives that a certain Conrad Killian, a Frenchman, had as far back as 
1927 expressed his conviction that the Sahara, and particularly the Fezzan 
(now part of Libya), had plenty of oil and natural gas. After the Edjele 
discovery things went very quickly, and on 21 July 1956 the Sahara had 
its first ‘gusher’—at Hassi-Messaoud. This single proof was enough to give 
the promoters (the Compagnie Francaise des Pétroles Algérie, a sub- 
sidiary of the metropolitan C.F.P., and the Société Nationale de Re- 
cherches et d’Exploitation des Pétroles en Algérie, the two French com- 
panies now developing the Hassi-Messaoud oilfields in partnership) 
enough faith in the venture to order 76,000 tons of steel for the future 
24-inch pipeline. A gap of only three years between the first producing well 
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and the inauguration of a 400-mile pipeline straddling the steep Atlas | 
Mountains is, I believe, a ‘hustle’ without precedent in the oil industry, 

One may well ask at this juncture why there should be oil in the | 
Sahara. There is oi] because some 350 million years ago the Sahara was 
part of the since vanished Gothlandian Ocean. An ocean connotes marine 
life and it is widely accepted nowadays that oil deposits originated when 
organic matter such as algae, possibly even plankton, died and settled 
with sand to the bottom of the seas, which then covered much of the pre- 
sent land areas of the world. Under physical, chemical, and bacterial 
action these organic matters decomposed, leaving oily substances which, 
in due course, were covered by other sediments. The weight of these 
additional strata increased gradually and the sediments became layers of 
rock. Oil worked its way upward through the rock layers, but only as long 
as these rocks were porous. When the oil, and also petroleum gas, reached 
non-porous rocks they were trapped, and it is in such traps that oil and 
natural gas can be found today. How these traps are located is outside the 
scope of this talk. Suffice it to say that in order to locate them at a depth 
of about 11,000 feet in the Sahara the most modern techniques had to be 
used. 

At Hassi-Messaoud the oil reservoir is a stratum of sandstone I,500 
feet thick. It dates from the Cambrian period and is, of course, porous; 
but only the top part of the stratum is impregnated with oil. Above the 
reservoir is a trap made up of what the French call argilo-grés of the Trias 
period; and that, in its turn, is covered by various layers of more recent 
creation, including salt. The whole field is like an egg-shaped cap and is 
oriented N.N.E.-S.S.W. It is reputed to contain 500 million tons of oil, 
that is, recoverable oil. There is a further 90 million tons at Edjele and 
Zarzaitine, south-east of Hassi-Messaoud near the Libyan border, and 
more across the border in Libya, which is being developed by ten American 
and five European companies. So far Libyan oil has been found at a much 
shallower depth and closer to the coast than Algerian oil, with the result 
that operating costs have been less heavy. At Hassi-Messaoud the sinking 
of a single well costs about £350,000. 

I only visited in detail the portion of Hassi-Messaoud exploited by the 
C.F.P., but I also saw something of the other half, belonging to S.N. 
REPAL. The two companies have separate base-camps and personnel 
but are joint owners of the pipeline. There is also a partnership at the 
higher financial level: an agreement that any finds on their respective 
concessions would be shared. Each company’s area is one quarter of the 
size of France. Taken together the two areas extend from the Colomb- 
Béchar region in the west to the Tunisian border in the east and from 
Biskra in the north to the Grand Erg in the southern part of the Sahara. 

The flight to the oilfields from Algiers took two hours. Once the Atlas 
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Mountains were crossed the squares and rectangles of human cultivation 
became rare, the glint of running water faded, the bare ground became 
etched with the filigree of innumerable dry watercourses; then came a few 
sand dunes and finally a couple of derricks some five miles apart. We 
landed on the C.F.P. air strip next to the company’s base camp. It was 
very hot at the time of my visit early in October. What it must be like in 
August can only be imagined. Temperatures rise, it is said, up to 130 
degrees in the shade. 

What I found most inspiring, because symbolic, on the Hassi-Messaoud 
oilfields was the presence all over the barren landscape of columns of black 
smoke rising from large patches of burning waste oil. At night the 
spectacle is even more stirring, when there are the even brighter flames 
which emerge from narrow pipes above the plant separating the gas from 
the liquid crude oil. 

Another strong impression stands out. I was surprised to find that the 
Hassi-Messaoud community was already linked with Algiers by means of 
an excellent tarred road. It does not run straight across the desert since 
its makers did their best to avoid the larger sand dunes. There were few in 
sight, however, since as far as Hassi-Messaoud the desert is mostly of the 
semi-hard variety, with much gravel. Farther south (and I went down 
35 miles to Fort Lallemand, a Beau Geste fort in the true Wren tradition) 
there are many huge sand dunes within sight. 

Living conditions at Hassi-Messaoud are more than tolerable—they 
are enviable. From the air the temporary base camp occupied by the 
800 employees of the company looks like a chicken farm for outsize 
chickens, with rows of cubicles each the size of a large caravan and a few 
other geometrical structures of greater dimensions. All buildings are air- 
conditioned and supplied with running water and electric light. The 
majority of cubicles have two bedrooms each. I was allotted one and 
found it comfortable despite its small size, about 6 feet by 12. I had my 
meals with the engineers and other professional men but was told that the 
artisans in their own air-conditioned dining-rooms had exactly the same 
menus. Fish, meat, and vegetables are fresh, arriving every day by air 
from Algiers. There is a large swimming pool, an indoor cinema for 200 
people, and rooms with various games. In the camp there are flower-beds, 
lawns, and shrubs, all painstakingly nursed and watered every day. In 
short this camp is a man-made oasis with all modern amenities added to 
the basic necessities of life. 

The personnel is mostly French and Algerian but there are men of all 
nationalities among the engineers. There are no recognized Sundays or 
other official holidays. Everyone works one complete shift every 24 hours 
while at Hassi-Messaoud, and some of the work, in the open, causes a man 
to lose a couple of pounds in weight every day, a loss he tries to make up 
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by eating well and drinking up to 20 pints of water. As a compensation 
for such arduous conditions every worker, whether artisan or engineer, 
gets one week’s leave (with free air transport to Algiers thrown in) after 
every three weeks of work. This is the summer schedule. In the cooler 
season he gets two weeks’ leave after two months on the job. Many 
workers have their families in Algiers and thus can see them quite often. 
Others go to France but, from Algiers onwards, at their own expense, 
Board and lodging at Hassi-Messaoud are free. Altogether it costs the 
company about £5 a day, over and above salaries, to keep one man on the 
oilfields. There are no women in or near the base camp. 

Apart from the personnel of the two base camps belonging to the two 
companies developing the oilfields, there are the employees of some 125 
contractors, the concerns which drill the wells, build the storage tanks or 
the pumping station, and so on. They have their own small camps. Alto- 
gether the Hassi-Messaoud community comprises 6,000 people. When the 
planned constructional work is completed all the people connected with it 
will leave and go to work on other concessions. 

About 320 miles south-east of Hassi-Messaoud is Edjele, near the point 
where the Tunisian and Libyan borders meet. In March 1956 the Com- 
pagnie de Recherches et d’Exploitation du Pétrole au Sahara discovered a 
deposit in the Tiguentourine district, west of Edjele, and since then 1,500 
men have been at work in the area and the drills have proved the existence 
of reserves of 30 million tons at Edjele and 60 million at near-by Zar- 
zaitine. The oil-bearing stratum is not very deep, only 3,000 feet. On 
present showing this field is not as rich as Hassi-Messaoud but is still 
sufficiently promising to warrant the construction of a 24-inch pipeline 
ending at the Tunisian port of Gabés. Agreement was reached on this 
pipeline with M. Habib Bourguiba, President of Tunisia, on a mutually 
satisfactory basis. The pipeline is expected to be in operation in October 
1960 and by 1965 should pour 14 million tons of crude oil a year into the 
Gabés storage tanks. 

Much has been written about Saharan oil in the last two or three years 
but very much less has been said about the natural gas of the desert, which 
is also important. The first deposit to be discovered (near In-Salah, in 
1954) was found to be much too far from the coast. The most promising 
field, both in volume and accessibility, is that of Hassi-R’Mel, in the region 
of Guardaia, only 300 miles from the Mediterranean coast. The reserves of 
natural gas locked in the subsoil of Hassi R’Mel at a depth of 7,400 feet 
are at least four times as large as those of the great natural gasfields of 
Lack, near Pau, in the Pyrenees. Experts are satisfied that there is 
500 milliard cubic metres of gas in that one region of the Sahara. To this 
should be added, in North Africa, the gas to be separated from the crude 
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enormous sources of energy in the Sahara, more than Algeria alone, and 
even France herself, could use. A cubic metre of this gas produces 335,500 
calories, which is equivalent to about 3} pounds of coal. 

This source of power may well help to initiate heavy industry in 
Algeria and contribute to the improvement of Algerian soils by enriching 
the country’s phosphates. French economists are fully aware of the 
tremendous fillip which natural gas will give to a country poor in natural 
resources like Algeria. 

But to return to oil. A question which must be answered is: how im- 
portant is Saharan production likely to be, for France and for the world? 
Even in three years’ time Saharan production will represent only a little 
more than 3 per cent of world production. At present Middle East pro- 
duction represents 23 per cent of the world total. Moreover, the Sahara 
is not the only area where new sources of oil are being found or expanded. 
Russia, with her Seven-Year Plan, is determined to double her 1958 
production by 1965. Iraq’s 1958 production is to be doubled by 1962. 
Against this must be put the expansion in consumption. World demands 
of energy are likely to be doubled in the next twenty years and much of 
that will be met by oil. 

For France, however, the prospect of producing enough to satisfy her 
oil needs within her own political frontiers or within the French currency 
area is of great importance since it means an annual saving—not yet, but 
certainly within four years—of up to £175 million in foreign exchange. 
Even then she would still buy petroleum products, including crudes, 
abroad, for the following reason. Saharan oil is a high-grade light crude 
unsuited to the manufacture of fuel oil. Thus it would pay France to 
continue buying a certain amount of Middle East crudes for the making of 
fuel oil. One result of the particular composition of Saharan crudes might 
be an attempt on the part of the French Government to encourage the use 
of the petrol engine by means of tax concessions. 

But over all these hopes and speculations and engineering endeavours, 
and over all the investments—which, as far as France is concerned, 
already exceed £140 million—hangs the Sword of Damocles of the F.L.N., 
the Front de Libération Nationale. Or perhaps one should call it Nasser’s 
sword, since he promised Saharan oil to ‘the Arab Nation’ and it is strongly 
suspected that the self-styled G.P.R.A.—Gouvernement Provisoire de la 
République Algérienne—makes no independent decisions but follows 
policies determined in Cairo. But even if the F.L.N. leaders faded away 
there would still remain over the economic landscape of tomorrow a great 
question mark, the political future of Algeria. 


There are those who believe that the re-organization four years ago of 


1 A well documented article on Le Gas Saharien et son Utilisation en Algérie et en Europe, 
by Frangois Paresy, was published in Industries et Travaux d’Outremer (Paris), June 1959. 
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the whole French Sahara into a single economic unit, the Organisation 
Commune des Régions Sahariennes, might well be the first step, or rather 
the thin end of the wedge, towards enabling the French Government to 
prize away from North Algeria the two departments which form South 
Algeria—that is, the Algerian Sahara and its new-found mineral wealth. 
I am convinced that, whatever happens politically in the populous and 
politically conscious North Algeria (north of the Atlas Mountains), neither 
General de Gaulle nor any future French Government will surrender the 
Sahara. With his thoughts on the possibility of Algeria’s secession General 
de Gaulle said on 16 September:! ‘Everything would be arranged so that 
the operation of the oil wells, the handling and shipping of oil, which is the 
result of French efforts and of interest in the Western world as a whole, 
would be provided for in any event.’ 

In the event of secession, possibly followed by a political shift towards 
the East, this still leaves unsolved the ticklish problem of the passage of 
the oil through a country, North Algeria, which might be unwilling to co- 
operate. Economic imperatives should induce an independent Algeria to 
come to some lasting agreement with France with regard to the disposal of 
Saharan oi! but, as we all know from the study of other restive com- 
munities, the hearts of demagogues have their reasons which the minds of 
political economists do not know. I was heartened, however, by the 
optimism of the Frenchmen in the best position to assess the risks of 
France’s oil venture in North Africa, the industrialists who at the height of 
the rebellion in Algeria decided to turn the oil potential of Hassi-Messaoud 
into a reality. They believe that whatever happens the bulk of Algerian 
oil will find its way into France’s refineries. 

To my mind the political future of Algeria is quite unpredictable. 
There are too many ‘ifs’, and to the ‘ifs’ in Algeria must be added the ‘if’ 
provided by the possibility of French Army leaders withdrawing their 
support from President de Gaulle ? should he feel constrained to honour 
his wager—should he find himself, and with him France, the loser. On 
16 September 1959 he offered Algerians self-determination in the fullness 
of time. His condition, which might take six or seven years to mature, was 
that a referendum should take place to decide whether Algeria would re- 
main part of the French Republic, be autonomous within the French 
Community, or secede. 

I am sceptical as to whether the French Government, spurred on by 
General de Gaulle, could succeed, even after several years of propaganda 
and of spectacular economic progress for all classes in Algeria, in diverting 
the Muslim majority in the referendum from the fallacious blandishments 


1 Te Monde, 17 September 1959. 
? Marshal Juin and Generals Zeller and Weygand have said publicly that they want the 
future status of Algeria to remain unchanged, 
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of secession, that is, complete independence d@ /a Guinea. Even after 
‘pacification’ and the complete stoppage of murderous attacks and am- 
bushes, and even if the leaders of the F.L.N. accepted la paix des Braves, 
there would still be the demagogues to counter French propaganda with 
their own. 

It is true that French propaganda has excellent and convincing argu- 
ments: for instance, that 150,000 Algerian families enjoy a tolerable 
standard of living only because the breadwinners work in France, with 
the same rights and privileges as metropolitan Frenchmen, rather like 
Maltese and Jamaicans in Britain. This happy state of affairs would end 
with secession, together with the massive assistance France extends to her 
departments across the Mediterranean. And as far as the wealth of the 
Sahara is concerned, Algerians might be persuaded that only the closest 
links with France would ensure the best and smoothest disposal of its oil, 
particularly at a time when the oil industry is likely to be dominated by a 
buyers’ market. 

Since I live in Southern Africa and take a special interest in the evolu- 
tion of the disparate communities south of the Sahara, I cannot help 
wondering what nefarious effect the long uncertainty about Aigeria’s 
political fate will have on the Black leaders of the dozen or so member- 
states of the French Community. These leaders are at present in the 
throes of an emotional conflict. They have the deepest admiration for 
French culture and institutions and a desire to remain France’s equal 
partners in a grouping which (despite major differences) now much more 


nearly resembles the Commonwealth than the defunct French Union. 


= 





They would rather be associated with France than with any other great 
Power, but they also feel deeply for those whom they regard as their 
brethren: not Black people, not Christians, but still people of Africa like 
themselves—people who, they believe, are fighting a war of liberation. 
It would be foolish for me to offer a solution. Africa North of the 
Sahara is not my field, neither as a traveller nor as a student. All I care to 
say in conclusion is that a political settlement in Algeria (that is the 
establishment of peace, Jaw and order, and a permanent constitutional 
set-up, possibly on federal lines) would have deep reverberations not only 
in France but also in the world, because of France’s role as senior partner in 
the newly created French Community. A settlement would also restore 
her proper status in the Atlantic Alliance, by bringing back within the 
European fold the metropolitan divisions now fighting in Algeria. 


Address at Chatham House, 
22 October 1959 








THE COMMONWEALTH ECONOMY IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


F. BENHAM 


HE Federation of Malaya, Singapore, and the three Borneo terri- 

tories of Sarawak, Brunei, and North Borneo play a greater part in 

the world economy than their combined population of ten million 
would suggest. They provide over a third of the world’s natural rubber; 
the Federation is a leading producer of tin; the international trade of 
Singapore is about two-thirds that of India; and the tiny State of Brunei 
has the largest oilfield in the Commonwealth. 

It is mainly about this area that Professor Silcock has written his recent 
book.! It covers a wide range of topics, of which I select three or four for 
comment. 

Natural latex, as he says (p. 8), is indeed ‘Malaya’s life blood’, and is 
likely to remain so. Over two-thirds of the cultivated area of the Federa- 
tion is under rubber, which provides the greater part of its export earnings 
and a considerable share of its employment and national income. It has 
long been known that the new planting material gives about three times 
the yield of the old seedlings. The obvious conclusion is that the Govern- 
ment should have taken vigorous measures just after the war to get the 
latter replaced by the former. The consequent downward pressure on the 
price of rubber as new trees gradually came into tapping, six or seven years 
after planting, would have been far outweighed by the rise in output and 
incomes, while lower prices would have further stimulated the upward 
trend in world consumption and would have strengthened natural rubber 
against synthetic rubber and other possible substitutes. 

The larger estates might have been expected to replant, as indeed they 
were doing, in their own interests. The problem was the smallholders, who 
have about half the total acreage. Most of the smallholdings are quite 
small, less than five acres, and are owned mainly by Malays. On both 
political and economic grounds, it was surely most desirable to encourage 
the smallholders to raise their standards of living by taking advantage of 
this striking opportunity for technical progress. There were difficulties, 
notably the loss of income from trees destroyed and the technical obstacles 
to replanting a small area, but they could have been overcome. 

In fact, the Government has introduced, as Professor Silcock says 
(p. 10), ‘the most far-reaching replanting scheme’ of all the major pro- 
ducing countries, but it waited until 1953 to do so, and Professor Silcock’s 


1 The Commonwealth Economy in Southeast Asia. By T.H. Silcock (London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. xi + 259 pp. 305S.). 
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criticisms of the scheme (pp. 10-13) seem well justified. It is financed by 
a levy on all exports of rubber out of which an annual subsidy is paid for 
replanting ; both apply to estates and smallholders alike. “The grant from 
the replanting scheme approximately covers a smallholder’s cost of re- 
planting but certainly does not compensate him for all the loss of income 
that he suffers by replanting’ (p. 11). In my view, different schemes for 
different districts should have been introduced to help the smallholders, 


' and these should have included new planting (as distinct from replanting) 


where suitable land was available near existing smallholdings. Such land 
was probably classed as forest reserve, but except where the forests were 
essential to prevent soil erosion the prejudices of forestry officers who 
favoured indiscriminate forest conservation should have been over-ridden. 


It seems that the present Government has now come round to this policy. 


But the claim that the scheme so far has been a success should be regarded 
with some scepticism; the latest figures show that little more than a 
quarter of the smallholding acreage, as against most of the estate acreage, 
has been replanted or newly planted with high-yielding rubber. 
Singapore, writes Professor Silcock (p. 43), ‘is almost certainly the only 


| place in Asia where there is a really substantial middle class with a stan- 


dard of living as high.as that of most of Europe. With more than one car 
for every thirty people, Singapore’s million and a half people have more 
than one-tenth as many cars as the total of India, Japan, Indonesia, and 
Pakistan, with more than four hundred times Singapore’s population.’ He 
could have gone further. The detailed figures for separate commodities 


| show that levels of consumption among the mass of the people are far 


above those in most Asian countries. The lowest daily wage for men is 
neatly ten shillings a day and most earn considerably more; the average 
income per head of population in 1956 was £140. The death rate, less than 
7 per 1,000, is almost the lowest in the world, and nearly all children of 
school age receive a full primary education. 

Whether the prosperity of Singapore will continue to increase, as it has 
done ever since the war, is another matter. It depends largely on its 
entrepot trade; 70 per cent of its imports are re-exported, some after pro- 
tessing.t No doubt efforts will be made by neighbouring countries, 
especially the Federation and Indonesia, to divert some of this trade to 
their own ports, as Professor Silcock points out (pp. 44-5). In my view, 
the volume of trade handled by Singapore, with its great geographical and 
commercial advantages, is not likely to fall; the new port capacity under 
construction elsewhere will be matched by the increased trade of those 
areas as time goes on. On the other hand, it is most unlikely to keep pace 
with the growth of Singapore’s population, which is increasing at the 


1See Sessional Paper Cmd. No. 3 of 1958 (Legislative Assembly, Singapore): The Ex- 
ternal Trade and Balance of Payments of Singapore, 1956. 
r 
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alarming rate of 34 per cent a year. Professor Silcock concludes, as others 
have done, that ‘Singapore will have to industrialize very rapidly to main- 
tain its existing standards’ (p. 47). 

I doubt whether this can be achieved, despite the various measures, 


such as the development of technical education, which Professor Silcock | 


mentions (p. 47). Singapore at present has a wide range of light industries, 
but they employ well under 100,000 workers. Local protection would not 


provide much additional employment and might harm the entrepot trade; / 


it would probably tend to raise costs, but costs must be lowered if Singa- 


pore is to go any distance in emulating Hong Kong, which exports manv- | 


factures to the value of some £50 million a year. 

There has been a spectacular expansion of local agriculture, especially 
pig and poultry farming, during recent years. Today agriculture probably 
provides as much employment as manufacturing, and at a far lower capital 
cost per worker. This expansion might well continue under suitable 
arrangements for providing land and water and continued government 
guidance on breeding and feeding. 

At present the high levels of income in Singapore are an obstacle to emi- 
gration; for example to North Borneo, which isshort of labour. There has 
been considerable net immigration from the Federation during recent years, 
whereas what is needed would seem to be a movement in the opposite direc- 
tion. This raises the question of a possible union between the two territories, 

On geographical and economic grounds, it seems quite clear that they 
should be united. Singapore is in fact the chief port of the Federation, 
handling well over a third of its imports and exports. Every day there isa 
large and continuous movement of people and goods in both directions 
across the causeway which joins the mainland to the island. There are 
numerous commercial and social links between the two; and the Federa- 
tion, although it has its own central bank, has wisely decided to retain for 
the present the Malayan dollar (which it shares with Singapore and the 
Borneo territories) as its currency. 

Singapore would warmly welcome union, but the Federation has three 
main objections. In the first place, it is jealous of its recently-gained inde- 
pendence, and fears that too close association with Singapore might bring 
back colonialism through the back door. Singapore is now a self-governing 
State, but the British Government, which spends over £30 million a year 
on its Singapore bases, retains control over its external political (but not 

economic) affairs and has a voice in its internal security arrangements. In 
the second place, the Federation still somewhat distrusts the People’ 
Action Party. This party has behaved very correctly since it came into 
power, and is clearly as reluctant as the Federation to take any measure 
adverse to industry and trade. But it is a party of the left; although no 
Communist, neither is it anti-Communist. The Federation therefore fear 
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that one day Singapore may become a base for Communist activities on the 
mainland. In the third place, the Federation has already had enough diffi- 
culties in making arrangements under which the Malays (about 45 per cent 
of its population) and the Chinese (about 40 per cent), as well as Indians 
and others, can live together in harmony within its borders. The addition 
of Singapore, with its predominantly Chinese population, might upset the 
present somewhat precarious balance between the races. 

In these circumstances, Professor Silcock concludes that ‘probably the 
temporary separation of the Federation and Singapore offers the best 
chance of successful political development’ (p. 46). But there is another 
possibility which he does not mention, namely economic union. 

The yields of taxes (such as income tax and import duties on tobacco, 
drink, and petrol), when levied at the same rates in both territories, are con- 
siderably higher, relatively to population, in Singapore. This means that if 
the two were united, some of the tax revenue raised in Singapore would be 
spent in the Federation. Why should not Singapore, recognizing this, offer 
the Federation a corresponding contribution (say fifty million dollars a year) 
in order to obtain an economic union, with the advantages to both (but 
especially to Singapore) of a common market and free migration? Political 
union could wait until conditions become more favourable to it. 

As to the three Borneo territories, Professor Silcock describes at some 
length the marked differences between them. The distances in this area 
are so great that few, if any, economies could be achieved by combining 
them into one political unit, although they might well form a common 
market with uniform import and export duties. 

Nevertheless Prefessor Silcock urges that they should have been 
‘co-ordinated’ after the war. ‘This would have precluded the present ludi- 
crous situation in which revenue that would have made a material differ- 
ence in developing the roads, river transport, and education for all 
British] Borneo is retained as an unproductive surplus by a local govern- 
ment representing less than one-fifteenth of its total population’ (p. 75). 

There is much force in this argument. Brunei, however, is a Malay 
state, inhabited by Malays. The people of North Borneo, and the great 
majority of those of Sarawak, are not Malays. If the oil revenues of Brunei 
are to be shared, it is undoubtedly the Malays of the Federation who would 
press their claim most strongly. Perhaps the only practicable solution for 
the time being is for Brunei to make loans on easy terms both to the 
Federation and to its immediate neighbours. 

Professor Silcock gives a very useful reading-list, but not a great deal 
has been published about this whole area, apart from official reports. For 
this reason, as well as for his own special qualifications as an economist 
and social observer who has spent over twenty years in Singapore, his book 
isa valuable contribution. 

January 1960 
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THEORETICAL ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Ed. by William T. R. 
Fox. Notre Dame, Ind., University of Notre Dame Press, 1959. xii-+188 pp. 
$3.25. 

Wuat is one man’s flower, concedes the statesmanlike editor of this top-grade 

symposium, may be another man’s weed. There are indeed theories and theories. 

He is accordingly for tolerance, and for letting ‘all flowers bloom’ (p. 41). Of 

‘weeds’ he meanwhile alerts us to no fewer than thirteen varieties, and at the 
competent hands of Arnold Wolfers we see effectively uprooted one rather in- 
credible specimen, the ‘billiard-ball’ model of the multi-state system, ‘which 
forms the basis for the states-as-actors theory’ (p. 100). Can this indeed be 
representative of what the current cult of the concept may be coming to provide? 

Not that any social scientist could very well fail to ‘make use’, as Professor Fox 

advises, ‘of theory’, for he ‘needs to construct a frame in which systematic and 

imaginative hypothesizing most readily occurs’ (p. 49). A brave show, certainly, 
this group of exhibits. While Paul Nitze believes that ‘a general theory of inter- 
national relations is possible’ (p. 14) and needed, Hans Morgenthau, by contrast, 
sees this as ‘not an easy thing’, which perhaps ‘is why we have so many ideolo- 
gies, and so few theories, of international politics’ (p. 28). Then Kenneth Waltz, 
brilliant author of the recent Man, the State and War.1 His wholesome reliance 
is ‘more frequent and more systematic concern . . . with the classics of political 
philosophy’ (p. 67). Charles Kindleberger finds international politics different 
‘in kind’ from national politics and counsels against our regarding ‘politics as 
the production and distribution of power in simple analogy to income in econo- 
mics’ (p. 80). It was in 1954 that on a Rockefeller Foundation initiative a small 
group of flower-lovers began the spadework which has brought forth this 
admirable book. There can be no Mr Greenfingers but should find in it much to 
enjoy. And even the non-connoisseur may be grateful to learn, from Reinhold 
Niebuhr himself, that, in his belief, ‘our cause is by no means hopeless, though it 
is more serious than a comfortable nation is inclined to admit’ (p. 118). 

C. A. W. MANNING 


1 New York, Columbia University Press; London, O.U.P., 1959. 
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WorLD AFFAIRS AND THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM. By Richard N. Swift. Preface 
by Joseph E. Johnson. Washington, D.C., American Council on Education 
for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1959. xi+194 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. $3.50. 

Any college or university that regards itself as ‘veritably a community of 

scholars’ can, in the opinion of Professor Swift, ‘create an effective undergraduate 

program in world affairs’ (p. 167). And ‘some required course in world affairs is’, 
he holds, ‘an indispensable part of liberal education in the twentieth century’ 

(p. 169). Yet before American colleges ‘can teach effectively world affairs 

throughout the land’, a number of difficulties ‘inherent in our educational 

system’ must be resolved. A major in world affairs is, for instance, not by any 
means ‘universally available in our colleges and universities’ (p. 107). What, he 
asks, are ‘world affairs’? While by some, he finds, it is used interchangeably 
with ‘international relations’, in general, and in his book, the seventh to appear 
in the now familiar Carnegie series, the term embraces much else. Indeed, after 

touring with him the ‘world affairs’ stable, so roomy and furnished with such a 

richesse of the accessories of horsemanship, one yet must be tempted, Roy 

Campbell fashion, to exclaim, ‘But where’s the something horse?’ Incidentally, 

few students graduating from American colleges do, it seems, in fact take ‘any 

courses specifically on world affairs’ (p. 25); and in one university, whose ‘offer- 
ings in international relations are very extensive’, the principal drawback for the 
student who wishes to study world affairs there is ‘the university’s failure to 
point out the possibility’ (p. 154). The real differences, however, ‘among college 
programs, now and always, will be in the quality of the teachers, and in their 
ability to help the student synthesize the materials he studies from the common 
angle of world affairs’ (p. 155). The author pays homage to Sir Alfred Zimmern, 
who first established that single centre from which the new subject, international 
relations, sought aid without strings from so varied a range of older ones; and to 

Professor Chevallier, who focused upon the single subject-matter of the single 

subject. He has on the other hand, though he examines it, precious little time 

for the pleading of those who would, might we say, stable-ize international 
relations as guest, a foal of political science. ‘Despite this evidence of human 
frailty, educational institutions must arrange for teaching and research in 

international affairs to go forward in the most creative way possible’ (pp. 19-20). 

‘The fate of political science or any other field of study is, after all, much less 

important than the fate of mankind’ (p. 18). C. A. W. MANNING 


POLITICAL ORIGINS OF THE NEw DipLomacy, 1917-1918. By Arno J. Mayer. 
New Haven, Yale University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1959. xiv-+-435 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Yale Historical Publications, Studies 
18. Ed. by David Horne.) 48s. 

By ‘New Diplomacy’ Mr Mayer means the conduct of foreign affairs which 

developed in the latter stages of the first World War and which completely 

disrupted the ‘continuity in mood, procedures, and objectives’ which had char- 
acterized the ‘old’, nineteenth-century diplomacy. His main theme lies in the 
struggle and the partial triumph of what, following John Stuart Mill, he calls 

‘parties of movement’ against ‘parties of order’ in the main belligerent countries 

—Russia and the United States, Britain and France, and Germany. Of these 

countries Russia plays the most important part in the narrative. The first 

proclamation of the Petrograd Soviet to the Peoples of the World on 27 March 

1917 appears as an important dividing-line between the early, predominantly 

patriotic, period of the war, and the ascendancy of the forces of movement. 

This declaration, the October Revolution, and then Brest-Litovsk acted as 

powerful pressures on the Western Powers to formulate and publicize war-aims 

not markedly less liberal than those of the Russians; the forces of movement 
triumphed in the United States and-asserted themselves less successfully 
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elsewhere. Consequently, despite the poor relations and the basic misunder- | 
standings between Bolshevik Russia and Wilsonian America, recently analysed 
by Professor George Kennan,! the two newcomers to world politics became 
united in their fundamental opposition to old diplomacy. 

Mr Mayer’s analysis is vivid and at the same time well documented. His 
thesis is quite convincing and his detailed discussion of the evolution of war-aims 
should prove of general value. J. FRANKEL 








THE TRENDS IN MopDERN Diptomatic Practice. By Roberto Regala. Milan, , 


A. Giuffré Editore, 1959. 209 pp. Illus. Bibliog. $4. Live 2500. 


As one of the pioneers of the Philippine foreign service, Ambassador Regala 
expresses pro-Western Asian attitudes to diplomatic traditions developed in 
Europe. Accordingly his historical outline and his analysis of diplomatic prac- 
tice both run on orthodox lines. Although the author sees the full beginning of 
‘New Diplomacy’ in 1918, ‘when international relations became world-wide and 
not limited to Europe alone’ (p. 31), he asserts that ‘many of the new Asian 
countries, instead of discarding the canons of traditional practice, have pre- 
served the fundamental and proven principles of diplomacy’. As might be 
expected, the Philippine foreign service follows American models; forty of the 
ranking diplomatic officers are graduates of the United States State Department 
Philippine Foreign Affairs Training Program. It is rather disturbing to leam 


that in the competitive written and oral entry-examinations only five out of | 


141 candidates passed in 1955 and only three out of 139 in 1956. J. FRANKEL 


CoMMON SENSE ABOUT Russia. By Robert Conquest. London, Victor Gollancz, 
1960. 175 pp. I2s. 6d. 

CoMMON SENSE ABouT Arrica. By Anthony Sampson. London, Victor Gollancz, 
1960. 175 pp. 12s. 6d. 

CoMMON SENSE ABOUT CHINA. By Guy Wint. London, Victor Gollancz, 1960. 
176 pp. I2s. 6d. 

CoMMON SENSE ABOUT INpDIA. By K. M. Panikkar. London, Victor Gollancz, 
1960. 174 pp. 12s. 6d. 


TuIs new series of modest but authoritative books is addressed to the general 
reader of average education. The first four books, all by established authors, 
give the project an excellent send-off. They succeed in being interesting with- 
out forfeiting their claim to objectivity. 

Their purpose is not so much to provide a handbook full of facts as to help the 
ordinary citizen to understand the news he reads. Mr Conquest brings a wealth 
of erudition to the task of explaining simply the differences between the Soviet 
way of life and our own. Mr Sampson has the quite different and difficult prob- 
lem of describing the widely varying parts of Africa in such a way as to relate 
them to one another, and to illuminate the issues arising from nationalism, both 
black and white, throughout the continent. The two Asian volumes also differ 
from one another in treatment. Mr Wint sketches in the imperial history of 
China and its twentieth century experiences before giving an impartial and 
understanding account of the new Chinese People’s Republic. Mr Panikkar 
spends less time on history and more on the varied problems of contemporary 
India. He succeeds in describing clearly and with a minimum of bias such con- 
troversial subjects as the transfer of power, relations between India and 
Pakistan, and the roles played by political figures and parties. 

There is the promise of a volume on the Arab World, with others to come. 

KENNETH YOUNGER 


1 George F. Kennan, Russia Leaves the War (Princeton, 1956). 
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GEOGRAPHY OF WoRLD AFFAIRS. By J. P. Cole. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 

Penguin Books, 1959. 348 pp. Maps. Index. (A Penguin Special.) 3s. 6d. 
PERHAPS it is only geographers who dare to write about the whole world, and 
then seldom and with reluctance. Sir Halford Mackinder noted forty years ago 
how the world had become a single ‘going concern’, a delicate interlocking 
mechanism in which events anywhere could have widespread repercussions. 
Since international affairs tend to become increasingly geopolitical, it is helpful 
and welcome to have the competent and lively analysis of the geographical 
background to world politics which Dr Cole here provides. The author, who is a 
lecturer in geography of Nottingham University, has travelled and read widely 
and has pondered effectively on the different and distinctive environments of 
States which affect their political attitudes and policies. He pays due attention 
to historical considerations and to demographic and economic differentiation 
and is at pains to suggest what are the major significant political divisions of the 
world. The greater part of the book is devoted to brief studies of specific regions 
and attention is directed more particularly to areas of special geopolitical 
interest—the United States, the Communist States, Southern Asia, and Africa. 
Dr Cole writes freshly and vigorously and is clearly well informed and up to date. 
His discussion arouses and sustains interest as it also informs, and he abundantly 
demonstrates the contribution which can be made by a geographical approach 
to the understanding of international affairs. W. Gorpon East 


PEOPLES AND Po iciges: A World Travelogue. By Brigadier General Frank L. 
Howley. Chicago, Regnery, 1959. 2II pp. $3.75. 

READERS of International Affairs are unlikely to take General Howley’s book 
seriously as a source of information on the sixteen countries included in his 
travelogue, but they may find it an instructive illustration of the mental 
climate in which U.S. foreign-policy makers have to operate. General Howley 
was U.S. Military Governor of Berlin in 1945-9, and is now Vice-President: of 
New York University; he writes and lectures actively on foreign affairs. His 
trip appears to have been something of a modern Innocents Abroad. He has 
relied far too much on his informants in the various countries, usually officials, 
and appears to have made no effort to check on them by means of documents, 
unaccompanied visits, or discussions with opposition spokesmen. 

He finds Egypt’s rulers moderate, that Israel has no loafers or beggars (any 
walk through the street or glance at social welfare statistics would have dis- 
abused him), and is enthusiastic about the Sudan and about Spain, where he 
finds that all the population, Communists apart, are enthusiastic Francoists. 
His picture is a black-and-white one; Communism is at the root of all evils and 
unrest, from Ghana to South-East Asia, and he is impatient with anyone who 
sees the problem otherwise. He has discovered, however, that anti-colonialism 
and talk of decadent Europe are dangerously misleading and must be jettisoned. 
His proposed ‘older brother policy’ is never worked out clearly; some sections of 
the book, that on North Africa included, appear to have been written several 
years ago and not subsequently revised. ALFRED SHERMAN 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


THE MOVEMENT OF WoRLD REVOLUTION. By Christopher Dawson. New York, 
London, Sheed & Ward, 1959. 178 pp. 13s. 6d. 
THE subject of this book is the revolutionary unification of literally the whole 
world, for the first time in history, as a result of the recent world-wide diffusion 
of a civilization that first took shape in Western Europe. Professor Dawson (he 
now holds a chair of Roman Catholic Studies at Harvard) traces this movement 
back to the oceanic expansion of Western Europe in the fifteenth century, and 
he also looks into the future—discussing, in particular, the prospects for 
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Christianity in this new ‘one world’. His findings are not the less interesting 
and valuable for being cautious and tentative. He points out the likeness of the 
present situation to that in which Christianity made its first appearance in the 
world in the wake of a similar unification of a large part of the world through 
the diffusion of Hellenism. He is particularly penetrating in his analysis of the 
effects of present-day Asian and African nationalism. He points out that this 
opposes Western political domination in the name of Western ideas and ideals, 
and that its most important effect is, not the liquidation of Western rule over 
non-Western peoples, but the liquidation of these peoples’ own traditional 
cultures. He is careful also to point out that, so far, the process of cultural 
Westernization has not captured the masses in the non-Western countries, and 
that it is still possible that the nationalist intelligentsia there might be over- 


whelmed by a reaction against Western culture as well as against Western rule, | 


On the whole, though, he expects to see the movement of cultural Westerniza- 
tion prevail, and this raises the question what the religious sequel will be. 

As a Roman Catholic Christian, Mr Dawson takes for granted Christianity’s 
claim to uniqueness, and he does not go into the question whether Christianity 
would or would not be likely to undergo changes in the process of becoming—if 
it did become—the religion of the whole of mankind. But he has the rare gift of 
combining full adherence to one of the traditional religions—and this a religion 
belonging to the exclusive-minded Judaic family—with an appreciation of, and 
sympathy for, movements of the human spirit outside his own religion’s pale, 
His thought has always been original and illuminating, and these qualities 
come out in this book as they do in its predecessors. ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


L’ERE DES FEDERATIONS. By Robert Aron and others. Paris, Plon, 1958. 
242 pp. Frs. 750. 

Tuts collection of studies by seventeen publicists, parliamentarians, historians, 

and men of letters, appears in the ‘Tribune Libre’ series, to which volumes have 


been contributed by, among others, personalities as different as MM. Massigli, | 
Raymond Aron, André Philip, Marshal Juin, and the present French Prime | 


Minister M. Debré. The present book aims at bringing out the full implications— 
economic and social, regional, national, and international—of the revival of the 
federal ideas of Proudhon and his disciples, which found expression in the move- 
ment ‘Fédération’, founded in October 1944, immediately after the liberation of 
France. 

The aged Daniel Halévy provides an historical background, and younger 
writers emphasize the relevance of the idea to contemporary situations. Starting 
with the familiar criticism of the Jacobin tendency to identify Nation and State, 
the argument proceeds to a renewed plea for the revival of the life of the 
‘Communes’; while federalism is held to provide the sole solution to an ensemble 
of problems of which the most urgent and most poignant inside the French Union 
is that of Algeria. M. Robert Aron gives a definition of federalism; indicates its 
‘actuality’ in many directions; and, writing as a ‘European’ Frenchman, 
expresses the hope that in regard to her former colonies France can play the role 
which Europe is called upon to play in the co-ordination of the free countries. 
The ‘schéma’ of the Federal State is investigated by M. Vedel, Professor at the 
Paris Law Faculty. With an effective division of functions, the strengthening 
of the units of the national federation need not weaken but can reinforce the 
central power. M. Brugmans, Rector of the Collége d’Europe, writing on ‘Federal- 
ism and Europe’, holds that France has the choice between ‘Clemenceau and the 
Utopia of a Germany indefinitely subjected’ and ‘Robert Schuman and an 
alliance that is lasting and structurée’, viz. a federation. Such an organization 
alone can hold out hope to the countries on the other side of the Iron Curtain, 
since it will be genuinely based on the ‘give and take’ and the ‘live and let live’ 
of the already free countries of Western Europe and not on the imperialism of 
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any one of them. M. Jean Bareth bases his contribution on the growth, since 
1952, of the Conseil des Communes de l’ Europe, 25,931 members of which were 
represented at the Congress held at Liége in 1958, and indicates the place internal 
federation, based on the Commune or borough or municipal unit, can play in the 
maintenance of freedom and self-government inside all the national units of a 
European federation and in the federation as a whole. 

Economic and social aspects of the federal solution are dealt with by MM. 
Tessier, Carmoy, and Motte, and its Franco-African aspects by M. Max Richard 
and M. Teitgen, former Minister of Overseas France. M. J.-M. Martin makes 
much of the ‘States General’ of European Communes, which since 1952 have 
met successively at Versailles, Venice, Frankfurt and Liége, and now constitute 
39,000 units. They have facilitated the extensive linking of individual towns 
belonging to different countries. Some attempt is made by M. Martin and other 
writers to show to what extent existing organizations and international agree- 
ments point in the direction desired; and the book provides some evidence 
regarding the lengths to which General de Gaulle might go if he is as ‘federal- 
minded’ as various French and other Europeans hope. = W. McC. STEWART 


CoNQUEST OF VIOLENCE: The Gandhian Philosophy of Conflict. By Joan V. 
Bondurant. Princeton University Press, 1958; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1959. xv-+269 pp. Bibliog. Index. $5. 32s. 6d. 

Mucu has been written about Gandhi’s various satyagraha campaigns, under- 

taken first in South Africa, and later in India; but Dr Bondurant is the first 

author, as far as I know, to attempt a scientific examination of this technique 
of political and social action, and to disentangle its essential ingredients. She 
suggests in her preface (p. v) that ‘there is rapidly developing a demand hitherto 
neglected by social and political theory. This is the demand for solutions to the 
problem of conflict—not for theoretical systems of end-structure aimed at ulti- 
mately eliminating conflict, but for ways of conducting conflict when it arises: 
ways which are constructive and not destructive.’ With this in view she began 
her study of satyagraha while Gandhi was still alive. Her brief conversation 
with him seems to have been discouraging. His response was: ‘but satyagraha 

isnot a subject for research—you must experience it, use it, live by it’ (p. 146). 

Dr Bondurant refused to be deflected. She spent some years in India, and 
has studied a great variety of documentation from every angle. The final 
result, in the opinion of this reviewer, is a study which does in fact add an 
important chapter to normal studies of political philosophy. A brief review can 
hardly do justice to the manner and matter of a book of over 250 pages which 
not only examines five examples of satyagraha campaigns in which Mr Gandhi 
participated in India, with a careful analysis of their objectives, methods, and 
achievements, but which also in later chapters discusses this type of political 
action in relation to the prevailing political philosophies of the modern world. 

A few points may perhaps be noted here. Dr Bondurant shows that true 
satyagraha is not merely a method of coercion of the opponent by any means 
short of violence; that, for example, it always includes a desire to reason with 
the opponent, and a readiness to sit down with him again as soon as he is ready: 
the goal is not victory, but agreement. Dr Bondurant has also considered fully 
whether true satyagraha can only gain support from people who have traditional 
Hindu values in their heritage; and she concludes, after a careful scrutiny of the 
activities of the Kudai Khidmatgar in the Frontier Province of India in the 
1930s, that this is not so. She rejects the usual British official attitude to that 
movement, and gives reasons for doing so. 

Dr Bondurant also shows that a number of attempts at ‘direct action’ in 
India in recent years, where the name ‘satyagraha’ has been used, have not in 
fact included the essential ingredients of this method of political action. She 
also notes that some of the campaigns of Gandhi’s lifetime failed to live up to 
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the difficult standard that he expected of the participants. In spite of these 
limitations, she still believes ‘that in the Gandhian development lies a contribu- 
tion of great significance for political philosophy. The contribution centres 


upon the role which satyagraha as a technique of action, together with the | 


philosophy of conflict which lies behind it, may play in a social and political 
system based upon them’ (p. 147). 

For all serious students of politics, who are aware of the grave perils for 
mankind that lie in the way of resort to armed force in a nuclear age, but who 
also recognize that there are occasions when two sections of humanity may be 
unable to compose their differences by sweet reasonableness alone, Dr Bon- 
durant’s study deserves careful consideration. Horace ALEXANDER 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF History. By Jacques Maritain. Ed. by Joseph W. | 


Evans. London, Bles, 1959. xi-+-143 pp. I5s. 
THESE four lectures were originally delivered at the University of Notre Dame 
in 1955, but have been edited and expanded since their first delivery. In the 
course of them Maritain argues for a linear view of history, which seeks ‘to 


bring out . . . the intelligible meaning of the sequence or development of events | 


in time’ (p. 2). Although history deals always with the particular and the 
contingent, there can be nevertheless a philosophy of history, a scientific and 
systematic discipline. Maritain concedes that historians distrust philosophies 
of history, and indeed when he goes on to what he calls axiomatic and typo- 
logical formulas (sic), and cites his own laws of history, he becomes a target 
for serious questioning by historians. Is there a double (good and evil) move- 


ment in history? Is there a law of the progress of moral conscience, or of the | 


political and social development of peoples? Is his distinction between the 
(good) French and the (evil) Russian Revolution valid? How sure can he be 
that the Communist revolution will not win the world? (p. 54). But the core 
of Maritain’s study is not concerned with history, as we normally understand it, 
but with history ‘integrally taken’. In fact his concern is revealed less by his 
introductory and concluding chapters than by his central section, ‘God and the 


Mystery of the World’. He was led to this study by ‘the practical problem of the | 
plight of Christians in contemporary society’ (p. 133), not by problems of 

narrative versus philosophic history or by questions touching the nature of | 
history. He finds Toynbee ‘disappointing’, not only because he is too ambitious | 


but because he is ‘insufficiently equipped’. And by this Maritain is not criticizing 
Toynbee’s knowledge but his failure to integrate his work in a general phil- 
osophy. Toynbee is, he says, ‘more a historian passionately fond of phil- 
osophical generalizations, than a philosopher’ (p. 134). This being so, Maritain 
himself could be equally well described as a philosopher passionately fond of 
historical generalizations rather than an historian. No working historian could 
accept his—or anyone else’s—‘laws’ of history, for such laws are in the mind 
not of history but of the reader. The philosophy in this book is not provided by 
history but by Maritain. He recognizes this himself in his introduction. But 
the questions he poses—though they are not an historian’s questions—are funda- 
mental for all of us. EsMOND WRIGHT 


MopERN ForMS OF GOVERNMENT: A Comparative Study. By Michael Stewart. 
London, George Allen & Unwin, 1959; New York, Rinehart, 1960. 284 pp. 
Index. 21s., $4 clothbound, 17s. 6d. boards. 

Mr MICHAEL STEWART has written a simple, straightforward text-book on the 

government of some seventeen countries. He has enlivened his mainly descrip- 

tive treatment with comparative chapters on Commonwealth countries, on 
federalism, and on the democratic pattern. The logic of this categorization is 
difficult to follow: it reflects a somewhat formalized approach which is evident 
in other parts of the study. That a man with Mr Stewart’s political experience 
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should be so confident, for example, in the power of the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment, in the discrimination of the electorate, and in the effectiveness of the rule 
of law is a little surprising. The book bears signs, moreover, of having been 
written over a period and hurriedly revised: the section on the Commonwealth 
republics includes Ceylon (which is not yet republican) and discusses the defunct 
Constitution of Pakistan; Ghana is mentioned as an independent ‘Realm’, but 
not described; the chapter on France deals with both the Fourth and Fifth 
Republics, and in the consideration of the former of these, present and past 
tenses jostle uncomfortably against one another. In general, perhaps, Mr 
Stewart reveals too little awareness of the insufficiency of present democratic 
systems in terms of their ostensible purposes, and too uncritical an acceptance of 
the restrictiveness of Communism judged from the same standpoint. But if the 
theoretical level of the book is low, it provides none the less a compact, concise, 
and generally accurate introduction to the institutional arrangements in a dozen 
and a half of the more influential States in the world. P. A. REYNOLDS 


INTRODUCTION A LA SCIENCE POLITIQUE. By Jean Meynaud. Paris, Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1959. 369 pp. (Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques, 100.) Frs. 1,600. 

M. MEYNAuD’s book is not, despite its title, a French version of those Intro- 
ductions to Political Science, familiar in England and even more common in 
the United States. It does not set out to analyse in any detail political concepts 
or institutions, nor does it seek to offer any grand solution to the problem of 
liberating political science from the inverted commas in which it is imprisoned. 
Instead, M. Meynaud has chosen to review the many ways in which students 
of the subject have attempted to cope with its problems, difficulties, and 
limitations. As the Secretary for a number of years of the International Political 
Science Association and as Editor of the International Abstract of Political 
Science, M. Meynaud has a truly encyclopaedic knowledge of the literature, if 
that is the right word, of political science and most notably of the American 
contribution to it. His book is a comprehensive survey of the more recent 
discussion of such matters as the methods of approach to the subject and of its 
relation to other disciplines, from mathematics and statistics to sociology and 
economics. M. Meynaud’s comments on the fancies and pretensions of a variety 
of schools are necessarily summary, though he is admirably lucid and usually 
convincing. He does not himself make any inflated claims for political science; 
he does, however, believe that political science is not only desirable if possible, 
but possible and desirable. As an attempt to take stock of the present condition, 
limitations, and possibilities of the study of politics as a science, this is an 
altogether excellent book. RALPH MILIBAND 


HISTORY 


HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GAZETTEER: A Study of History. Vol. x1. By Arnold J. 
Toynbee and Edward D. Myers. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1959. 
X+257 pp. Maps. 35s. 

Tuis attempt to provide a geographical guide to Dr Toynbee’s Study of History 

will be welcomed by all readers of his original work and should be hardly less 

useful to the larger public who know it through Mr D. C. Somervell’s two abridge- 
ments. It offers a complete gazetteer to all the geographical names that occur in 
the larger work, with the appropriate references, and a series of maps to illus- 
trate his study of the World Civilizations in their Primary, Secondary, and 

Tertiary developments. 

The Gazetteer is extremely accurate and complete and takes the place in 
some degree of the general index which Dr Toynbee’s work needs so much, since 
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at present it is necessary to consult the indices in three different volumes in 
order to track down a reference. But the maps are much less satisfactory since 
they require considerable knowledge of Dr Toynbee’s theories in order to make 
them intelligible. It is not easy to map intellectual and religious movements 
even when we possess full historical information about them. How much more 
difficult is it to deal with movements which took place in the remote past! We 
see this in maps like 54, B, and C, which attempt to deal with the development 
of movements like Neoplatonism and Manichaeism on very small scale outline 
maps of the old world. Such maps do not add anything essential to the text, 
while they may be positively misleading owing to excessive simplification. 

On the other hand, some of the larger maps are by no means self-explanatory; 
e.g., map number 12B, on the Domain of the Nomad Civilization and its Border 


Lands, contains a complicated enumeration of ‘vents and thresholds’ which are | 


not explained anywhere in the present volume and which lacks all reference to 


passages in the main work where the explanations are presumably to be found, | 


Another source of difficulty is the attempt to show too much on one map, 
especially when it is on an extremely small scale. Thus map 32, which is a con- 
spectus of the expansion of Hellenic and Indic Civilizations, includes the Greek 
colonial expansion before 334 B.c., the Roman Empire, the expansion of Indic 
civilization before 183 B.c. and from the sixth to the sixteenth century A.D., the 
expansion of Greco-Buddhist art to China, Korea, and Japan from the fourth to 
the sixth century A.D., and, finally, the expansion of ‘Tantric Mahayanan 
Calmucks’ into Russia in 1616—an episode which had little importance either 
for the history of Russia or that of Buddhism. In the same way, map 41, which 
is entitled ‘The Flow and Ebb of the Crusades in the Mediterranean and Baltic’, 


—— 


includes the western expansion into Wales, Ireland, Brittany, Scandinavia, and | 


Iceland before 1208, a movement which has little or nothing to do with the 
crusades. 

Where the time scale is so vast it is perhaps unreasonable to expect accuracy 
in detail but we may note a few errors and omissions. Map 35 on “The Abortive 
Far Western Christian Civilization in Ireland, Britain, and Brittany’ shows 
Dublin and Wexford, which are later Danish foundations, but not Armagh, 
Bangor, Derry, or Moville which were among the most important ecclesiastical 
centres of that age. Map 48A on the Italian City States in 1310 shows Luna as 
the most important city between Genoa and Pisa, with an extensive territory, 


as still existent in 1572 though Prussia had long since become a secular duchy 
under Polish suzerainty. Finally, although very full attention is given to the 
Oriental development there is no map of the successor states of the Han Empire 
which were so important for the development of Chinese Buddhism, nor is there 
any map of the Timurid Empire in the fifteenth century. 

CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


From War TO PEACE. By Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi. Trans. from the 

German by Constantine FitzGibbon. London, Cape, 1959. 224 pp. 18s. 
In promotion of the cause of Pan-Europa and world government, Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi has now ventured into the infinite steppeland of world 
history. The scope of his book can best be seen from the chapter titles—‘The 
Origins of Wars’, ‘The History of Major Wars’, ‘The Major Epochs of Peace’— 
but with a dozen chapters of this sort to be fitted into two hundred pages, many 
of the sketches are not even thumb-nail size. Spenglerian treatment demands 
Spenglerian size if the cursory is to be distinguished from the trivial. 

Personal synopses of world history are, of course, often interesting, and 
especially when based on a wide experience of international affairs. The 
author’s experience of the movements to create European union is perhaps 
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unique, and his championship of the cause precedes even that of Briand. With 
this background it is the more disappointing to find so little that is obviously 
the product of considerable experience. Minor errors may be excusable in a 
work of this scope, for example treating the Holy Alliance—which ‘King George 
of England’ did not accept, even in principle—as if it governed Europe until 
1848, and giving the French Union and the British Commonwealth as examples 
of federation (p. 156). 

Idiosyncrasy may explain some of the others—the historical superiority of 
female rulers or the rural origins of England’s political wisdom—but the asser- 
tion that the Russians are responsible for the victory of the Chinese Com- 
munists taxes even the credulous. In the end, the author is willing to exchange 
perpetual peace for a fifty years’ truce—but so, presumably, are most people. 

ANTHONY SHORT 


MATTHIAS ERZBERGER AND THE DILEMMA OF GERMAN Democracy. By Klaus 
Epstein. Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 


1959. xili+473 pp. Bibliog. Index. 80s. 


ERZBERGER is remembered outside Germany, first as the chief organizer of the 
Peace Resolution passed by the Reichstag on 19 July 1917, and then as the 
victim of the right-wing nationalist forces which sabotaged the Weimar Republic. 
The notorious trial of 1920 and Erzberger’s assassination on 26 August 1921 
were of evil omen for the future of German democracy. Historically, his greatest 
work, without doubt, was the reorganization of German finances which had been 
ruined by Helfferich, who later was Erzberger’s embittered opponent in the 
libel action. How and why the Catholic Centre leader became the target of 
nationalist agitation is only intelligible in the light of Erzberger’s career since 
he became a deputy in 1903. Dr Epstein’s solid biography, which for the first 
time makes use of Erzberger’s private papers, provides plenty of relevant 
material; but a more imaginative treatment might have carried him further. 
Dr Epstein writes well on the political and constitutional background against 
which Erzberger worked, but is not quite at his best as a biographer analys- 
ing character. The cocky little Wiirttemberger of the frontispiece never quite 
comes to life. Erzberger was one of the earliest proletarians to make his way 
in the Catholic Centre party, and his origins explain both his qualities and 
his limitations and the resentments he aroused. Immensely hardworking and 
cocksure, he was also indiscreet, volatile, and full of inconsistencies. In many 
respects he recalls Lloyd George. His relations with Thyssen, if not dishonour- 
able, certainly fell into ‘the twilight zone’ between what is proper and what is 
questionable. His position on ‘peace without annexations’ was equivocal. The 
best verdict on the man was passed by a political opponent, who acknowledged 
that he possessed a degree of Zivilcourage rare in Germany. ‘His South German 
democratic attitudes’, he wrote after Erzberger’s assassination (p. 373), ‘were 
the fixed pole in a nature otherwise free of rigid principles.’ This statement is 
the key to Erzberger’s contradictory character. He had all the brashness of the 
Wilhelmian era, in which he grew up; but the democratic traditions still surviv- 
ing in Wiirttemberg were a reality to him, and this was the saving grace in a 
career which was not without shadows. G. BARRACLOUGH 


MincHeEN uND Moskau 1918/1919: Zur Geschichte der Raitebewegung in 
Bayern. By Helmut Neubauer. Munich, Isar Verlag, 1959. 100 pp. 
Bibliog. (Jahrbiicher fiir Geschichte Osteuropas. Beiheft 4.) DM 6.80. 

Tas work does not give a straightforward historical account of the ill-fated 

Munich Soviet Republic of 1919—which would have been very valuable because 

there is only one recent, East German, book on the subject—but largely discusses 

the contacts between Moscow and Munich during the Republic’s brief existence 
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and the attitude taken towards it by Marxist (and other) writers. The contacts 
were limited to messages (transmitted via Budapest!) hailing the establishment 
of a new Soviet Republic and to several telegrams from Lenin inquiring about 
the policy of the new Government: his remoteness from the Munich scene is 
indicated by his requests for information as to the ‘nationality programme’ of 
the Munich Government. Unfortunately, we do not know whether Lenin 
considered that the Bavarians were a suppressed nation or were suppressing 
national minorities. In view of the tenuous character of these contacts the 
author’s assertion that they were ‘limited in quantity, but so weighty (schwer- 
wiegend) in their content that they explain the potential role allocated to the 
Bavarian Soviet Republic in the further development of world revolution’ 
(p. 96) seems contradicted by the evidence. Moreover, far too much space is 
given to the varying interpretations of the Munich events by Marxist writers 
and the criticisms levied by them against the different leaders, which have but 
limited historical interest. The author speaks of ‘Luxemburgian deviations’ 
and ‘Luxemburgian—Menshevik errors’ committed by the Munich Communist 
leaders, but does not make it clear that these are clichés used by later Soviet 
critics of Eugen Leviné and the other leaders, who in reality belonged to the 
ultra-Left wing of the German Communist Party, and that their Putsch tactics 
would have found no more bitter critic than Rosa Luxemburg had she still been 
alive. F. L. CARSTEN 


~ 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


) 
THE GREAT Decision: The Secret History of the Atomic Bomb. By Michael 
Amrine. New York, Putnam; London, Heinemann, 1959. 251 pp. Index. 
$3-95- 
THE sensational sub-title, the publishers’ excessive claims, the somewhat melo- 
dramatic style, and the frequent irrelevancies must not blind us to the fact that 
Mr Amrine has written a serious book, and one that, within its limits, serves a 
useful purpose. Those limits need to be stated, for it is misleading to describe as | 
‘secret history’ a tale pieced together (no doubt with background aid) from | 
published information. Mr Amrine in fact tells us nothing new, and indeed | 
seems sometimes to have missed the existence or significance of statements 
already in print. Thus, to take two points, his account of what happened to the 
Franck report—on which he rightly lays much stress—differs from that of Dr 
Jungk,! whose categorical assertion that Stimson passed it to the Scientific 
Advisory Panel of the Interim Committee should surely at least have been dis- 
cussed; and in his remarks on the Japanese response to the Potsdam Declara- 
tion, he does not mention Togo’s telegram to Sato of 2 August, in which the 
Declaration was accepted as ‘the basis of the study regarding... terms’? 
Access to official papers might disclose other gaps or errors—indeed, in some 


places there are signs of this. But, as Mr Amrine himself suggests at one point, | 


we cannot be sure until this is granted; and such a caveat might well have been 


entered at the beginning of the book. However, the author has assembled | 


information hitherto scattered among various sources, and has made a serious 
effort to deal with its difficulties. For what it is worth, this reviewer would agree 
with most of the answers; though he wonders, on the basis of statements that 
Mr Amrine repeats, if the Japanese, in the circumstances set by ‘unconditional 


surrender’, would in fact have surrendered when they did (and the timing may | 


have been vital, since there were no more atomic bombs ready for use) had not 
the second bomb been dropped on Nagasaki. JOHN EHRMAN 


1 Robert Jungk, Brighter than a Thousand Suns (London, Victor Gollancz and Rupert 
Hart—Davis, 1958), p. 184. 

2 J. R. M. Butler ed.: Grand Strategy, Vol. VI, Oct. 1944-Aug. 1945. By John Ehrman. 
(London, H.M.S.O., 1956), p. 308. 
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Tue ENIGMA OF MENACE. By Sir Victor Goddard. London, Stevens (Atlantic 
Books), 1959. xili+-II0 pp. I2s. 6d. 


Tuts book consists of a philosophical analysis of nuclear strategy. Most writers 
concerned with the ethics of nuclear weapons seem to come down on the side of 
abolition by one means or another. This one, as deeply conscientious as any, 
does not. Sir Victor Goddard is frankly in favour of nuclear weapons which he 
believes deter major war and stultify minor war and so render all kinds of war 
futile. He does not believe in the cause of making war more civilized, for that, 
he thinks, will make it more likely. In any case he thinks man has not the power 
to destroy himself and the world will be wrecked only if it deserves to be. This 
of course is an over-simplification of an elaborate argument which is related 
both to the viewpoint of Deists and to materialistic considerations. But that is 
the gist of it. It deserves to be considered alongside the more familiar and equally 
sincere theses in support of nuclear abolition or curtailment. 

It is necessary to observe, however, that the author nowhere adequately 
deals with the widely expressed danger that nuclear weapons may deter not 
only aggression but resistance to it as well. It seems too that Sir Victor Goddard 
is sometimes on thin ice when summoning the lessons of history to his aid. Is it 
indeed true, as he asserts, that the ‘major menace’ has stultified all small wars 
since 1945? Is it true, for example, of the war in Indo-China and, on the same 
evidence, is it even true that war can no longer act as an instrument of policy? 
Again, is it true that a balance of power prevents the outbreak of war? Was 
there not a balance of power in 1914? Finally, is it true that the century of 
international peace after 1815, shattered, incidentally, by the Crimean War, the 
Franco-Austrian struggle, the three Prussian victories, and the upheaval of 
Latin America, depended upon the great deterrent of British sea power? 

Whatever view is taken of the historical evidence adduced in this book, it 
would nevertheless be foolish to ignore the main conclusions which are related 
to the present and the immediate future. NoBLE FRANKLAND 


THE SovieT AIR AND RockeET Forces. Ed. by Asher Lee. New York, Praeger; 
London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1959. 311 pp. Illus. Index. $7.50. 36s. 


Atomic ENERGY IN THE CoMMuNIST Bioc. By George A. Modelski. Melbourne 
University Press for the Australian National University; London and 
New York, Cambridge University Press, 1959. 226 pp. Map endpapers. 
Tables. Index. 30s. 


In The Soviet Air and Rocket Forces Mr Asher Lee has edited a volume which 
contains a mass of information not available elsewhere in this form. The book 
sets out to give the present picture against the background of the whole history 
of the development of Soviet air power. For the first twenty-five years the 
struggling republic, although active and successful in certain limited fields of 
aviation, was not distinguished for an outstanding Air Force. But since the last 
year of the second World War the Soviet Union has forged ahead, beginning 
with brilliant new designs for its manned aircraft and now also in the missile 
race. The Russians first effectively used rockets in war in the battle of Moscow 
in the winter of 1941-2, when the batteries of Katyushka missiles scored a great 
success. But, as the important chapter on ‘Soviet Missiles’ puts it, the turning 
point came in 1946 when ‘For the Soviet Union the equipment and talent they 
got in Germany were like a flask of water to a man who had been in the desert 
too long’ (p. 149). 

A dozen experts have contributed the nineteen chapters of this heavily 
factual but nevertheless readable book. Apart from the actual history of the 
Soviet Air Force, they cover such topics as airborne troops, aircraft production, 
civil aviation, politics in the Air Force, and Soviet thinking on air strategy and 
air defence. In attempting to answer the sixty-four thousand dollar question of 
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present Soviet missile strength and prospects compared with those of the 
United States, the book on the whole comes down on the side of those who be- 


lieve that some estimates of Soviet strength have been exaggerated. It empha- } 


sizes that, as with so much of Russia’s military equipment, rugged reliability has 
been given a certain degree of priority over ultimate refinement in the large- 
scale production of missiles. This suggests that, if the West presses on with its 
own technical progress and develops the maximum dispersal and mobility for 
its striking force, the balance of terror will in fact continue to remain in equi- 
librium. Coming from such an expert source this view is valuable. 

Atomic Energy in the Communist Bloc is also historical in its approach. But, 
as its name implies, it includes an assessment of the progress made in the in- 
dustrial exploitation of atomic energy in other parts of the Communist world 
besides the Soviet Union. Indeed, this is primarily an economic rather than a 
military survey, and it goes into the details of such organizations as the Cracow 
Nuclear Research Establishment in Poland with the same gusto as it uses to 
describe the construction of nuclear-powered ships by the Soviet Central 
Atomic Energy Authority. Although the book is more of a study for the expert 
than a handbook for the layman, its subject matter is of general interest to 
anyone who takes his Sovietology seriously. RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


TRIUMPH IN THE WEST, 1943-1946. Based on the Diaries and Autobiographical 
Notes of Field Marshal, The Viscount Alanbrooke, K.G., O.M. By Arthur 
Bryant. London, Collins, 1959. 576 pp. Map. Map endpapers. Index. 30s. 


A USEFUL book might be written on the comparison between the British systems 
of command in the first and second World Wars. From 1914 to 1916 the great 
decisions were taken by Kitchener, whose status as a Field Marshal enabled him 
to dominate fractious generals while it served him ill in his unfamiliar relation 
with his political colleagues. After his death the General Staff were entrenched 
so that even Lloyd George, with all his skill and personality, could not overrule 
them. Later on, the soldiers and politicians hastened to justify themselves in 
published memoirs which leave a general effect of failure all round. Nevertheless 
the war was won and, superficially, it looked as if the fruits of victory were 
garnered. But the seeds had been sown of the second war which in almost every 
respect differed from the first. The British commanders with their battle experi- 
ence were determined not to repeat the mistakes of which they had been the 
victims as young men. On the other hand the Americans, who had scarcely got 
into action in the first war, tended to make in 1944 the mistakes that the British 
had made in 1915, and, being under the lightest control, American generals had 
every inducement to play the ‘prima donna’. 

In Britain Churchill dominated the scene as Kitchener had done. He worked 
through a Ministry of Defence and he could count on the support of the Tory 
party, two advantages that Lloyd George had not enjoyed. Again the war was 
won, against odds steeper in 1941 than they had been in 1917. But the fruits of 
victory? That is another story! The spate of justificatory memoirs is as copious 
today as five and twenty years ago and we are now to say what we can of Lord 
Alanbrooke’s. Never was any general less of a prima donna. He was always 
rational, but had the devil of a tongue. He could use it to tone Montgomery 
down, to stonewall against Churchill, to hand back to Stalin as much as Stalin 
gave. Asperity sometimes got the better of him and some of his sharp words 
about Eisenhower would have been better unsaid, or at least unprinted. But to 
come back to my point: the lessons of this book are for the student of govern- 
ment. This is a textbook on the relations between soldiers and statesmen by a 
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shrewd and tough old soldier who spares no one and makes no excuses. Here are 
displayed the means by which an expert can rightly guide policy and, what is 
much more, the means by which a strong man can get decisions put into effect. 
Brooke was never disloyal: ‘If you insist upon being damned fools, sooner than 
fall out with you, which would be fatal, we shall be damned fools with you, and 
we shall see that we perform the role of damned fools damned well’ (p. 226). 
Vehement though he was in speech, he was nothing if not a professional soldier, 
and the book includes (p. 205) what should be remembered as a classic of British 


understatement, on waiting for D-Day: ‘...it was shattering. I remember 
having all the same feelings as I used to get before starting a point-to-point 
race’ (p. 205). C. E. CARRINGTON 


FRANCE DURING THE GERMAN OCCUPATION 1940-1944: A Collection of 292 
Statements on the Government of Maréchal Pétain and Pierre Laval. 
3 Vols. Trans. from the French by Philip W. Whitcomb. Preface by 
C. Easton Rothwell. Stanford University Press for the Hoover Institution 
on War, Revolution, and Peace; London, Oxford University Press, 1959. 
1667 pp. Index. 160s. 


Tus is the English translation of a book which appeared in French in 1957. 
It has a misleading title, because the subject is not France during the German 
occupation, and Pétain only comes in incidentally. Equally, the unwary reader 
must be warned that though the Foreword says that the volumes present 
documents, these are not documents in the normal historical sense of the term. 
They are statements, gathered by the daughter and son-in-law of Laval, for the 
purpose of rehabilitating his reputation, and many of them read just like rather 
unconvincing testimonials. Since the authors were nearly all ministers, officials, 
or other supporters of the Vichy regime, they are defending their own record in 
defending that of Laval, that ‘simple and good man’ (p. 1075), whose ‘political 
life was an apostleship’ (p. 1356), to quote two of them. The translator, Mr 
Philip W. Whitcomb, is an American journalist who himself contributes a 
‘document’. Writing of France after the Armistice, he says, ‘A small number of 
military men left contrary to the orders of their superiors, as for example 
Maurice Thorez, General de Gaulle, and Pierre Mendés-France’ (p. 1607): this 
deserves to be put on record as a classic of its rather slimy kind. 

It is difficult to understand how any serious scholar—if any were con- 
nected with the edition—could have believed this collection of apologia to have 
historical value. It is presented without annotations and with practically no 
teference to any historical work on the period, apart from books by the con- 
tributors themselves. Presumably somebody must have done the selecting and 
arranging, but whoever it may have been, his name—wisely—is not revealed. 
That the trial of Laval was grossly mismanaged, that the last word has not been 
said on the history of France during the war, can easily be admitted. That a 
daughter should wish to defend her father’s name is understandable. What is 
hardly credible, and certainly not creditable, is that this large body of political 
propaganda disguised as history should have been published by a reputable 
American university such as Stanford, California. The immediate sponsoring 
body is the Hoover Institution, where apparently the original manuscripts of 
the statements are deposited. The Director of the Institution, in the Foreword, 
disclaims responsibility for the views expressed in the three large volumes of 
slid partisanship which he introduces. This is more than a little disingenuous, 
especially since he precedes his disclaimer with an expression of the belief that 
they contribute ‘a revealing picture of conditions in France during the occupa- 
tion’ (p. 5). I do not know what the Hoover Institution is, but after this book 
one cannot but say that any future publications by it will be bound to be 
viewed with the gravest suspicion. ALFRED COBBAN 
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Memoirs: Ten Years and Twenty Days. By Admiral Doenitz. Trans. by they 
R. H. Stevens in collaboration with David Woodward. London, Weiden- , inp 
feld & Nicolson, 1959. ix+500 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 36s. reco 

THE bulk of this book is devoted to the conduct of German U-boat strategy and One 

operations in the second World War and not much space is given to the last too | 

desperate days in which Admiral Doenitz was the head of State in the Third whic 

Reich. 

As to the U-boat war, Admiral Doenitz claims, and shows that he claimed at 

the beginning of the war, that an operational force of 300 U-boats could have | 

produced decisive results for Germany. It is certain that such a force would have | THE 

produced grave effects upon Anglo-American prospects, but whether or not 

those effects would have been decisive is another question. In war the things 

which did not happen often tend to have a more decisive appearance than the Tus 

things which did. If the British army had not been driven into the sea at Dun- _brilli 

' kirk such an event, it might well be claimed now, would have led to the defeat hand 
of Britain. If the strength of Bomber Command had been half of what it wasin | indu: 

July 1943, it might similarly be claimed now that its actual strength would {  subje 

have produced a German surrender within six months. When the struggle is | a ‘cc 

one of life and death, the need often produces the means. tortu 
At any rate, it is certainly not true, as Admiral Doenitz asserts of the andt 
period at the beginning of 1941, that ‘under the chairmanship of the Prime sive: 

Minister, all the resources at the disposal of the British Government were | Sovie 

combined to defeat the U-boat menace’ (p. 116). It is not even true of the | clues 

strictly maritime forces, for very large efforts were also being made to deal with | be a 

German surface ships. perio 
The sovereign disadvantage from which U-boats suffered was their inability 

to protect themselves from their air- and surface-borne hunters. Inevitably, | cheri: 

therefore, they had to fight a guerre de course which they lost when they were no _ glam 
longer adequately able to conceal themselves. Admiral Doenitz’s complaints | Titan 
about the failure to develop greater underwater endurance and speed earlier, | Mr D 
as also his complaints about the failure of the Luftwaffe to provide air support, | He re 
have great force, for it was these factors above all which made probable defeat | world 
certain. presse 

Admiral Doenitz was clearly a commander of great stature. He is also an | and tl 
author of notable merit. There is an understandable reticence on some points. | than : 
For example, little is said about the difference between good and bad crews It 
which is obviously an important issue in operations as complex and hazardous | resear 
as those undertaken by U-boats. But the narrative, nevertheless, contains much | unher 
frankness and shows many signs of care and accuracy. In the closing pages of | mesm 
the book, however, Admiral Doenitz, in describing his brief period as Fuehrer, } not on 
relies too heavily upon the fact that Stalin is a more recent memory than | previo 
Hitler. Indeed, he virtually invites us to subscribe to the view that General | such « 


~~ 


Eisenhower was immoral not to betray his allies. NOBLE FRANKLAND | Testar 
despis 
Spy Rinc Pactric: The Story of the Allied Intelligence Bureau in South East | The e 


Asia. By Allison Ind. London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1959. 305 PP | key pr 

Maps. Index. 2Is. really | 
Tuis is a description, apparently held up by the usual difficulties over security | politic: 
clearance, of the activities of the Allied Intelligence Bureau in the South-West | mitten 
Pacific. This was a genuinely allied effort, and full credit is given to the part) myster 
played by Australian coast watchers in the victory of Guadalcanal and to such absorp 
isolated exploits by British personnel as the ‘Limpet’ raid on Singapore harbour. conspi1 
The main story, however, is that of the American and Philippine parties in the) during 
islands. It is good that this story should at last be told; and Colonel Ind, who | anothe 
was on General MacArthur’s Staff, is extremely well placed to tell it. The events,| shunne 
as far as this reviewer’s limited knowledge goes, happened in the way in which) for his 
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they are described. It is the more unfortunate, therefore, that the author, who 
in peace-time is a journalist and writer of short stories, should have chosen to 
recount them in a style so reminiscent of the trailer of a Hollywood war film. 
One can almost see the film of the book in preparation; and when we have that 
too perhaps readers and viewers will forget that men actually did these things— 
which would be a pity. A. D. C. PETERSON 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE PROPHET UNARMED: Trotsky: 1921-1929. By Isaac Deutscher. London, 
New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1959. xii+490 pp. Illus. 
Bibliog. Index. 38s. 

Tus second volume of Mr Deutscher’s large scale biography of Trotsky is a 

brilliant, absorbing book. Trotsky has indeed been fortunate, after his man- 

handling by Soviet historiography, to have been ‘rehabilitated’ with such 
industry, devotion, and skill by Mr Deutscher. His passionate admiration for his 
subject, his trenchant political exposition, and his close personal involvement as 

a ‘co-thinker’ in Trotsky’s political-ideological struggle lend wings to this 

tortuous sordid tale of Bolshevik intrigue. Mr Deutscher studies Trotsky’s life 

and thought in great detail and depth, with the result that his book is an impres- 
sive reconstruction not only of Trotsky’s own life but also of the often obscure 

Soviet political history of the day. He has combed the Trotsky archives for 

clues when the official records are lost or mutilated and, presuming Trotsky to 

be a reliable witness, the results are indispensable to understanding of the 
period. 

Mr Deutscher disclaims ‘any cult of Trotsky’ (p. ix), but the image he 
cherishes, though not ‘without blemish or blur’ (p. ix), is certainly romantically 
glamourized. There is actually little of the ‘heroic character’ of the ‘embattled 
Titan’ in the drama of Trotsky’s dealings with Stalin, as unfolded in these pages. 
Mr Deutscher, I think, also exaggerates the international stature of Trotsky. 
He recalls nostalgically how his ‘prowess and power had so recently amazed the 
world’ (p. 133); but was the world, except the Communist world, ever so im- 
pressed by him? I doubt it. His views of the early days of Soviet ‘democracy’ 
and the Soviet Revolution are, I venture to think, also more a Marxist mirage 
than sober history. 

It is ironic that one of the outstanding results of Mr Deutscher’s dedicated 
research is in fact to unmask ‘the prophet’, revealing him as a weak and wholly 
unheroic figure in this struggle for power with Stalin. He seems to have been 
mesmerized from the moment of Lenin’s death by Stalin’s evil eye, sinking 
not only into a state of political ineptitude and paralysis incompatible with his 
previous dynamism but also into the shabbiest acts of panic and subservience, 
such as his betrayal of friends like Max Eastman (on the score of the Lenin 


| Testament) and of Krupskaya. He even publicly approved proposals he secretly 


despised, such as ‘the Lenin Levy’ (p. 136), to curry favour with his enemy. 
This extraordinary situation presents Trotsky’s biographer with perhaps the 
key problem of his life and destiny. Mr Deutscher does not seem to me ever 
really to get to grips with it. His only explanation of the problem of Trotsky’s 
political lassitude and futility at this time is the fever to which he was inter- 
mittently subject. Not even a bout of fever satisfactorily explains the baffling 
mystery of his failure to return to Moscow for Lenin’s funeral in 1924, his 
absorption in literary-philosophical criticism in 1924-6 while Stalin was busy 
conspiring his ruin, or his book reading, ‘most often a French novel’ (p. 249), 
during crucial sessions of the Central Committee in 1926. ‘He lived as if in 
another world, wrapped up in himself and his ideas’, says Mr Deutscher. ‘He 
shunned inner-party affairs. Full of the sense of his superiority and contempt 
for his opponents, and disgusted with the polemical methods and tricks, he was 








' 
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not interested in their doings’ (p. 249). This behaviour enabled Stalin to make 
rings round him though he moved cautiously at first, unaware of Trotsky’s 
inability to give fight. It also mitigates our sympathy for his tragedy. Never did 
a political leader more surely dig his own grave than the ‘superior’ Trotsky. 

A recent new biography of Napoleon successfully uses psycho-somatic 
analysis to explain the ups and downs of his career. If ‘bouts of fever’ were the 
cause of Trotsky’s political aberrations at this time, a scientific investigation of 
his physical disorders might be illuminating. 


— 


There is still no sign of the political animus against Trotsky abating in the | 


Soviet Union or of the ban on his works being lifted. This is a loss for Soviet 
citizens, for Trotsky was a Marxist sui generis, with an eager questioning mind 
and literary gifts far surpassing in range and vigour the stale platitudes of con- 
temporary Soviet ideologues. This is of course the reason why he is still ana- 
thema to the Soviet Party bosses who fear his strictures on the degeneration of 
the Soviet system and their monopoly of political power. 


LAW 
Law 1n Dirptomacy. By Percy E. Corbett. Foreword by Frederick S. Dunn, 


Princeton University Press for the Center of International Studies; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1959. xii+290 pp. Index. 48s. 
IN an imperfect world society where legal sovereignty is paraded with increasing 
vigour, the establishment of an international legal order is unlikely to hold sway, | 
let alone provide the sanctions of a legal system. Professor Corbett demon. | 
strates this thesis with unerring exactness. His discussion of the sparseness of 
proper judicial conduct in the field of arbitration is most revealing and will 
shock some, if not many, readers. 
In the Alabama arbitration both the United States and Britain bribed the | 
Genevese press. The American agent, Bancroft Davis, wrote to Hamilton Fish, 
the United States Secretary, setting out the newspapers whose support he had 
obtained by an ‘arrangement’ and mentioned the two papers ‘bought’ by| 
England. 
Another factor which probably resulted in the big award made agataat | 
Britain was the ‘hot-tempered arrogance’ of the Chief Justice, Sir Alexander 
Cockburn. And Lord Chief Justice Alverstone’s conduct in the Alaskan | 
boundary arbitration left much to be desired, as the Canadians were quick to 
point out. These illustrations should dispel the fondly-held view that English 
judges are always the best. : 
In the Alaskan boundary arbitration, as Professor Corbett brings out, Pres 
dent Theodore Roosevelt’s attitude was that whatever the judicial forms of the} 
arbitration might be, the award must be on his own terms. Again, in the) 
Chamizul case, the United States Government simply refused to accept an awart| 
from which the American member alone had dissented. 
It is interesting to note that pre-revolution Russia strongly supported) 
recourse to arbitration. In 1898 the Tsar proposed to the Powers a conferenct| 
to discuss the limitation of armaments, out of which resulted the 1899 Hague! 
Convention on the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. It bed 
Alexander II who was responsible for the calling together of the Brusseh 
Conference of 1874 to deal with rules of land warfare. The Soviets have, na 
unnaturally, charted a different course. Even in such politically innocuow} 
conventions as were adopted by the 1958 Geneva Law of the Sea conference, 
the Russians refused to agree to the inclusion of arbitration clauses. Bu 
changes of (diplomatic) heart are not confined to the Soviet bloc; nor do thej) 
have to await changes in political regimes. As Professor Corbett points out) 
South Africa was one of the prime movers at San Francisco for the adoption 0 
a Bill of Human Rights. 
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This is an extremely interesting and informative book, written in an easy 
and non-legal style. It stresses the lesson that Governments are not willing to 
abandon that concept of sovereignty which allows them to decide ex parte 
what is international law. Emphasis is laid on the tendency of Governments 
to disregard international law when they conceive the interests of sovereignty 
demand it. 

This book studies only incidentally the diplomacy of the minor Powers. 
It concentrates its devastating analysis on the diplomacies of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. The Center of International Studies at 
Princeton University deserves great credit for these series of studies in Inter- 
national Politics. An understanding of Professor Corbett’s book will show that, 
while there is a body of international legal principles which Governments 
invoke, their diplomacy departs from these principles when what they conceive 
to be their important national interests are involved. Professor Corbett’s plea 
for the removal of the United States’ highly restrictive acceptance of the 
jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice comes as another American 
scholar’s denigration of that country’s attitude to the settling of international 
judicial disputes. A change of heart here—as seems now quite probable—will 
do much towards establishing the rule of law between sovereign States. It is in 
such ways that, piecemeal, an international legal system can be hoped for. 
There is a long road to haul. JOHN FosTER 


PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL Law. Vol. 43. Transactions 
for the Year 1957. London, The Grotius Society, 1959. xxix-+172 pp. 
Index. 35s. 

THE current volume of the Grotius Transactions contains papers by Mr Unger on 

‘The Unknown Province of the Conflict of Laws’, by Dr Micklem on ‘The 

Philosophical Tradition in International Law’, contending that international 

law is based not on contract but on nature, and by Dr Simmonds on ‘Some 

English Precursors of Hugo Grotius’. ‘Some Problems of the Interaction of 

International and Constitutional Law in Federal States’ are examined by Dr 

O'Connell, with particular reference to the experience of Australia and the 

problems that arise when state and federal government differ in their attitude 

towards such issues as the continental shelf or sovereignty over the territorial sea. 
Professor Wortley and Mr Brandon are concerned with problems involved in 
protecting investment rights abroad. The former surveys “The Mexican Oil 

Dispute 1938-1946’, while the latter examines some of the ‘Legal Deterrents and 

Incentives to Private Foreign Investments’. Mr Brandon indicates that the 

greatest deterrent to the extension of private aid to under-developed countries is 

the fear of confiscation by means of nationalization, taxation, or exchange 
control, while incentives may be provided by way of tax exemptions and reliefs, 
such as that envisaged for Overseas Trade Corporations in the Finance Act of 

1957. He emphasizes, however, that the flow of private foreign capital depends 

upon ‘mutual confidence, a spirit of co-operation, and good faith’ (p. 60). 

At the Provincial Conference of the Society held in Birmingham, Mr Johnson 
analysed ‘Piracy in Modern International Law’, emphasizing that the connection 
between piracy and recognition—for example, the problems arising from the 
depredations of rebels against the nationals of third States—tends to make codi- 
fication of this aspect of international law difficult (p. 80). He also deprecates 
some of the loose definitions and uses that have been applied to piracy in recent 
years, as in the Nyon Agreement, and therefore tends to favour the spelling out 
of the exact nature of piracy (p. 85). The relevant articles of the Geneva Con- 
vention on the High Seas go at least part of the way to meet his criticisms. 

The remaining paper in the volume is by Dr Bowett. Readers of his Self- 

Defence in International Law will know that he does not regard the Charter of 

the United Nations as being so restrictive of the rights of States in this field as 
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do those who consider that the potential victim of aggression must wait until it | 
has been attacked before retaliating. Starting from the premise that the Charter , 
only forbids the use of armed force against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of a State, he does not consider ‘The Use of Force in the Protection 
of Nationals’, and of their property if the loss is irremedial and no compensation 
is available, to be illegal, but rather a valid exercise of self-defence, though 
subject to United Nations control to avoid abuse (pp. 125-6). 
L, C. GREEN 


JAHRBUCH FUR INTERNATIONALES RECHT. Band 8. Heft 1/2. Eds. Rudolf ' 
Laun and Egmont Zechlin. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1959, 
242 pp. DM 40 per year. 
THE present issue of this yearbook again keeps an admirable balance between 
different aspects of international law. As has been customary for some years, the 
first part contains contributions on general questions of international law, while 
the second is devoted to the law relating to broadcasting. Among the con- 
tributions to the first part mention should be made of Professor Bindschedler’s 
‘Illusion and Reality; Present and Future of International Law’, a realistic 
assessment of the present state of the law and its uncertainties. Professor 
Bindschedler warns against the danger of overestimating the value of inter- 
national organization as an end in itself and of mistaking form for substance, 
The proliferation of international organizations has been truly stupendous, and 
such unflattering epithets as have been applied to the Council of Europe may | 
with equal justice be applied to a great many others. Yet Professor Bind- 
schedler is not unduly pessimistic. He rightly deprecates the exuberance of 
those who equate progress with the quantity rather than the quality of inter- 
national agreements. On the other hand he gives credit where credit is due, 
and he reminds us of the immense value of the Geneva Conventions of 1949 
and the great achievements of the Red Cross in the last war. He also hasa 
good word to say for the Security Council and the veto which at times benefits 
not only the great Powers but also small States. As long as the rule of one State 
one vote applies, the Security Council is essential, as also is its much maligned 
veto. 

Of the other contributions two are concerned with the topical subjects of 
earth satellites and the legal implications of atomic accidents. Both are subjects | 
frustrating for lawyers who move in a vacuum not yet filled for them by 
scientists in language they can understand. For the present therefore the con- 
clusions of lawyers cannot fail to be a little unreal and unconvincing. 


F. Honic 


LA FUNZIONE INTERPRETATIVA NELL’ ORDINAMENTO INTERNAZIONALE. By Lude- 
vico M. Bentivoglio. Milan, A. Giuffré, for the Istituto di Scienze Giuri- 
diche, Economiche, Politiche e Sociali, Universita di Messina, 1958. 148 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. Live 1000. 

In the author’s view, the problem of interpretation of international law has 

rarely been considered in its broader aspects but has usually been confined to an 

inquiry into the rules of interpretation of treaties. The author has therefore set 
himself the task of investigating the problem in the wider context of the entire 
system of international law. He rightly points out—and here he makes De 

Visscher’s view his own—that any such investigation must take account of 

political realities and that there is, as De Visscher says,! a ‘tension particuliére 

entre le point de vue juridique et les exigences de la politique’ (p. 5). 

The book under review is divided into three parts: The Interpretation of 
Treaties, International Law as a System of Law, and The Exercise of the Func 
tion of Interpretation. The author’s numerous references to cases decided by the 

1 Théories et réalités en droit international public, 2nd ed., 1955, Pp. 316. 
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International Court and a variety of arbitral tribunals leave one with the un- 
comfortable feeling that there is not a great deal of consistency in the applica- 
tion of rules of interpretation, and similarly the views of writers rarely coincide. 
Very often one has to look to the decisions of municipal courts and to State 
practice to see how international law is interpreted in practice, and references 
to these important agencies of interpretation are unfortunately less frequent 
than those to decisions of international tribunals. On the other hand, from the 
doctrinal point of view this is an important contribution to a subject of great 
difficulty and uncertainty. F. Honic 


DiE GLEICHHEIT VOR DEM GESETZz: Eine Studie auf rechtsvergleichender und 
rechtsphilosophischer Grundlage. Zweite durch eine Reihe erganzender 
Beitrage erweiterte Auflage. By Gerhard Leibholz. Munich, Berlin, 
C. H. Beck, 1959. xi+265 pp. Index. DM 18.50. 

TuIs country is almost unique in not possessing a written constitution and in 
not defining the rights of the individual by specific legislation. Nor does its law 
recognize a Clear dividing line between the powers of the legislature, the 
judiciary, and the executive. It is almost axiomatic that any other modern 
democratic country nowadays regards it as a matter of honour to define with 
the greatest possible accuracy the so-called fundamental rights of the citizen 
and, in particular, to give pride of place to the rule of equality before the law. 
This latter rule is now enshrined in article 3 (rz) of the Constitution of the 
German Federal Republic, which even goes a step further by specifically pro- 
viding that men and women are equals in law. Equality before the law as a 
constitutional principle is an empty phrase unless it is implemented not only 
by the executive but also by the judiciary and the legislature. It was at one 
time thought in Germany—when the Weimar Republic was first established— 
that the purely judicial function of the constitutional courts of the Lander 
and the Constitutional Court of the Reich itself did not permit of any judicial 
inquiry into the validity of laws enacted by the Landtage and the Reichstag 
even when it was thought that such laws violated the rule of equality before the 
law, provided that such laws had been passed with a majority requisite for con- 
stitutional amendment. This school of thought fortunately gave way to the 
more liberal principle of allowing judges to hold laws invalid even though they 
had been passed with qualified majorities. The rule of equality before the law 
was thus, in a sense, elevated to an even higher plane than other rules of 
constitutional law. The rule of interpretation first laid down in the days of the 
Weimar Republic is now firmly established in the Federal Republic of Germany 
although in the nature of things equality in the strict sense of the term is rarely 
feasible, as examples from the law of taxation, the law governing parliamentary 
elections, and many others will show. The former Supreme Court of Germany 
said in a well-known case (cf. p. 257) that equality does not mean absolute 
equality but only relative equality precluding arbitrary legislative action. 
This qualification required an adequate definition of ‘arbitrary action’ (Willkiir), 
and the latter term was defined by reference to different legislative treatment of 
similar sets of facts which ‘cannot be justified on any grounds based on reason- 
able considerations’. Admittedly the definition is not very easy to apply in 
practice, but the constitutional tribunals of the Federal Republic have not 
found it difficult to clothe it in flesh and blood and give a liberal meaning to the 
tule of equality enshrined in the Constitution. 

Professor Leibholz, who traces the history of the rule of equality before the 
law to the days of the Weimar Republic and, in this new edition of his earlier 
works on the subject, considers this important question in the light of the Con- 
stitution of the Federal Republic, sees ground for considerable optimism in the 
present trend of the jurisprudence of the German constitutional courts. 

F. HONIG 
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THE CRIME OF STATE: Penal Protection for Fundamental Freedoms of Persons | 
and Peoples. By Pieter N. Drost. Leyden, A. W. Sythoff, 1959. Vol. 1. 
Humanicide: International Governmental Crime against Individual Human 
Rights. 358 pp. Fl. 28.90. Vol. 11. Genocide: United Nations Legislation on 
International Criminal Law. 212 pp. Fl. 16.95. 


THIs is an interesting but difficult book. Its purpose seems to be to impart the | 
message that what humanity needs is the development of an international 
criminal law, under which those individuals who commit ‘humanicide’ or 
‘genocide’ would be tried and punished. ‘Humanicide’ is defined by the author 
as ‘an attack by any officer of state in the exercise of his public functions or 
under the pretext of his official capacity on the fundamental freedoms enume- 
rated in Articles 3—21 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights’ (p. 347-8), 
whereas ‘genocide’, as is well known, consists of a number of offences set out in 
Article 2 of the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide, 1948. The common denominator of these offences is that they are 
‘committed with intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnical, 
racial or religious group as such’. The expression ‘Crime of State’, chosen 
by the author for his title, seems to convey the idea that, though both 
‘humanicide’ and ‘genocide’ are crimes committed by individuals and for which 
individuals must be punished, it is a task—indeed the main task—of public 
international law to provide for their repression. The second volume of the 
work is a useful study of the drafting of the Genocide Convention and the Draft 
Code of Offences against the Peace and Security of Mankind. The first volume, | 
however, is somewhat confusing. It begins with a discourse on the nature of 
justice; continues with a discussion of the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations; and carries on with an exposition of the development of the 
doctrine of international law. It concludes with a discussion, essentially 
theoretical, of the problem of an international criminal law. But the treatment 
of all these matters is too discursive for what appears to be the author’s main 
message to be put across convincingly. The most interesting parts of the book 
are, in fact, isolated passages where the author, who held a chair of inter- 
national law and politics in the University of Indonesia (which events in that 
country induced him to resign before the expiry of his contract), discusses 
against a background of experience the difficulty of procuring a synthesis be- 
tween Western and Eastern attitudes to international law. There is no index, 
but there is an extensive table of contents and also a bibliography. 

D. H. N. JoHNson 


} 


_ 





Dir PFLICHT DES STAATES ZUR GEWAHRUNG DIPLOMATISCHEN SCHUTZES. 
Deutsches Recht und Rechtsvergleichung. By Karl Doehring. Cologne, 
Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag for the Max-Planck-Institut fiir Auslan- 
disches Offentliches Recht und Vélkerrecht, 1959. viii+126 pp. DM 18. 


TuIs comparative survey of the citizen’s right to the diplomatic protection of his 
home State puts this branch of international law into proper perspective. A 
comparison between different municipal legal systems—those of Germany, the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom, Switzerland, and France— 
shows how similar they really are, notwithstanding fundamental constitutional 
differences. International law goes no further than to give the home State the 
right to assert individual claims against foreign States, and the legal fiction that 
injuries suffered by private individuals at the hands of foreign States are in- 
juries suffered by their home State frequently results in injustice. Even where 
a claim is satisfied by the defendant State the claimant State is under no legal 
obligation, under its own municipal law, to yield the benefit obtained to the 
individual who has suffered the damage. While most systems of law, in theory at 
least, recognize a ‘right’ to diplomatic protection, they do not give a right en- 
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forceable in law. Cases such as Civilian War Claimants’ Association v. The 
King (1932) A.C.14, in this country, Boynton v. Blaine 139 U.S.306, in the United 
States, or In Sachen Erben Oswald BGE 52 II 259, in Switzerland, show that 
the private citizen may fail to obtain what in justice ought to be his. Global 
agreements for compensation like those concluded by this country with Central 
European States and recently with Egypt have at least been followed by the 
setting up of proper machinery (the Foreign Compensation Commission) to deal 
with individual claims, but so far even States professing respect for private 
property have refused to enact permanent municipal legislation to enable private 
citizens to obtain the benefit of agreements ostensibly made on their behalf. 
This scholarly book is a timely reminder that all is not well in the field of diplo- 
matic protection. F. Honic 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE SEA. 4th rev. ed. By C. John Colombos. 
London, Longmans, Green, 1959. xvii+ 811 pp. Indexes. 60s. 

Tus book was originally published in 1943 from a manuscript found among 
the papers of the late Professor Pearce Higgins. The fourth edition contains 
nearly a hundred more pages than its predecessor (reviewed in International 
Affairs, July 1955, p. 344). It has also been so considerably revised that Dr 
Colombos now takes complete responsibility for its contents. The additional 
matter mainly concerns the international law of the sea in time of peace, and 
there are sections dealing with the new status of the Suez canal and with the 
United Nations conference held in Geneva in 1958. D. H. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE TREATY LAw oF THE SEA. By Henry Reiff. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1959. 451 pp. Bibliog. Index. $8. 63s. 

THE important contribution made by the United States to the development and 
codification of maritime law by international legislation is well illustrated by 
this book which contains an exhaustive and accurate analysis of all the relevant 
treaties to which the American Government has been a party. This statement is 
supported by the impressive list in Appendix II of the treaties ‘perfected’ (as 
the learned author prefers to call it) by the United States. 

Professor Reiff is particularly well qualified to write this treatise as, in addi- 
tion to his professorship at St Lawrence University, Canton, New York, he 
served for a period as one of the legal experts on international organization at 
the United States Department of State. He is thus in a position to give us a 
systematic account of the treaty-making law of the American Government from 
the very beginnings of the Republic up to the present time, covering a vast 
field which includes international communications and trade, international 
labour legislation, the testing of nuclear weapons at sea, the exploitation of the 
resources of the sea, and the recent International Geophysical Year. His analysis 
of the work of the Geneva Sea Conference of 1958 is particularly welcome at the 
present time when the question of the extent of the territorial sea and of certain 
aspects of fishing claims will in all probability be again put on the agenda of 
this year’s second International Conference on the ‘Law of the Sea’ for further 
consideration and eventual agreement. C. JOHN COLOMBOS 


THE EXPLOITATION AND CONSERVATION OF THE RESOURCES OF THE SEA: A 
Study of Contemporary International Law. By F. V. Garcia Amador. 
2nd and enlarged ed. Leyden, A. W. Sythoff, 1959. xiv-+-212 pp. Tables. 
Fl, 26.75. 


Tuts is a learned and profound study of a subject which modern scientific in- 
vestigation and more efficient methods of engineering have rendered of vital 
interest at present. It is also a study which no other international jurist could 
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have handled with more competence than Dr Garcia Amador, who, as a member 
of the International Law Commission of the United Nations and, at one time, 
its President, took a prominent part in the elaboration of the Report which was 
subsequently adopted, in large measure, by the Geneva Sea Conference of 1958 
in its Convention on ‘Fishing and the Conservation of the living resources of the 
High Seas’. In the learned author’s view, the right of a coastal State to explore 
and exploit the submarine areas adjacent to its coasts is justified by economic 
and social conditions, coupled with geological and geographical considerations, 
But the recognition of the special interests of the coastal State should not 
affect the overriding interests of the international community in the use and 
conservation of the wealth of the sea. The balance between these two interests 
could be achieved by taking into account the circumstances involved in each 
particular case and by ‘appraising the different needs whose satisfaction is 
sought or by fixing a maximum limit beyond which no extension of the terri- 
torial sea would be valid’ (p. 207). But, in addition, consideration ought to be 
paid to the ‘historic interests’ of third States whose nationals have engaged in 
fishing in the zones in question or have exploited certain species for a long time 
without interruption. Such a situation appears to arise in connexion with the 
present dispute between Great Britain and Iceland, whose unacceptable claim 
to a twelve-mile limit would result in the exclusion of British trawlers from 
Icelandic waters in which they have carried on fishing for over half-a-century 
and to the development of whose fisheries they have largely contributed. 
C. JoHN CoLoMBos 


RIVERS IN INTERNATIONAL Law. By F. J. Berber. New York, Oceana Publica- 
tions; London, Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1959. 
ix-++296 pp. Bibliog. Index. 45s. 

THE Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice includes in the 

legal norms to be applied the ‘General Principles of Law recognised by Civilised 

Nations’. This interesting book examines the legal basis of International Law 

on Rivers, having in view the use of water for all purposes, and discusses the 

alternative principles which govern the use of water flowing through more than 
one State. This examination covers treaties, judgements of the Permanent 

Court of International Justice, and arbitral awards in all countries. In con- 

sidering the importance of municipal law as a guide to the principles of inter- 

national law it is pointed out that, whereas municipal law implies a restriction 
on property, international law involves a question of sovereignty. In order to 
qualify as general, such principles should exist in all the main legal systems of the 
world, including the Anglo-Saxon, Roman, Germanic, Soviet, Chinese, Indian, 
and Islamic systems. Apart from this, divergencies of approach in different 
regions are partly due to the prior right of riparians in well-watered countries 
as compared with the greater necessity for Government control in arid regions. 

It is clear that there is no generally accepted rule of customary law, though 
there are certain general principles which indicate the prescribed conduct in 
large and rough outlines. The author proceeds to discuss these principles under 
the headings of abuse of rights, good faith, neighbourship obligation, and 
municipal water right. 

The confusing abundance of rules examined in this book do not disclose 
‘general principles of law recognised by civilised nations’. There is, however, 
an underlying principle according to which the user must in some way take into 
consideration the use of water by other users, and this principle has probably 
practically universal validity. The interpretation of this principle cannot over- 
rule the principle of sovereignty but must be arrived at by the slow democratic 
processes of concluding treaties taking account of the situation in each water 
basin. OSBORNE MANCE 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW IN A NUTSHELL. By N. March Hunnings. London, Sweet 
& Maxwell, 1959. xi+-107 pp. Index. 7s. 6d. 


Tue scope of this book, as its title indicates, is modest, and it is no more than a 
concise textbook to be used by students for last-minute revision before the 
examination. Books of this kind have their advantages as well as their dangers. 
The advantage to the student is obvious provided that he has done extensive 
reading of comprehensive textbooks before embarking on pre-examination 
revision. The dangers are equally obvious because it is beyond the wit of even 
the most accomplished writer to deal with so extensive a subject within the 
compass of little more than 100 pages. The desire to be concise may easily 
result in oversimplified statements such as that ‘in default of extradition, a 
State may not send its officers into another State to recapture a fugitive’ (p. 36). 
That a State may not exercise executive functions in the territory of another 
State is a fundamental rule of jurisdiction and has nothing to do with the law of 
extradition. Simplifications such as this, however, are harmless if the student is 
already familiar with his subject. If he is, but not otherwise, he will be able to 
use this book with considerable profit. F. Honic 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By A. H. Hanson. London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1959. xiii+485 pp. Tables. Index. 42s. 


THE problem of how best to organize a public enterprise, such as a nationalized 
industry, is difficult enough even for a country like Britain, with its tradition of 
parliamentary democracy, an efficient civil service, plenty of trained and com- 
petent administrators, and high standards of public morality. On the one hand, 
the management must be given sufficient freedom and flexibility to do its job 
with the greatest possible efficiency. On the other hand, it should act in har- 
mony with the general economic policy of the country and should not waste 
public money. 

These difficulties are far greater in an under-developed country. But Mr 
Hanson is convinced that they must be faced and surmounted if any substantial 
economic progress is to be achieved. He is well aware that conditions vary 
greatly from one country to another, but in general he believes that the drive in 
promoting economic growth must come from the government; in providing 
transport and power and in other key activities for development it is futile for 
an under-developed country to rely on private enterprise. 

I disagree with some of his views, although he presents a very strong case 
for them. For example, I believe that private enterprise, possibly assisted in 
some cases by subsidies and required to conform to appropriate general direc- 
tives, could play a greater part than he thinks; I believe that enterprises such as 
irrigation projects should aim at covering their costs from those who benefit by 
them: I doubt whether expansion of the social services should receive the highest 
priority. But this in no way lessens my admiration for Mr Hanson’s book. He 
has a keen critical mind and is clearly an expert on public administration. He 
has studied some under-developed countries, notably Turkey and Nigeria, on 
the spot. He draws his illustrations, including those which appear to conflict 
with some of his views (as he points out), from a very wide range of reports (some 
only mimeographed), periodicals, and other material, and he deals with all 
aspects of the subject very thoroughly. I found his case-studies of Turkey, 
Mexico, and India especially interesting, but every chapter is packed with useful 
illustrations and discussion. He has produced a most valuable and fascinating 
study. F, BENHAM 
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ECONOMICHESKOYE SOTRUDNICHESTVO I VZAIMOPOMOSHCH MEZHDU SOVETSKIM 
SoyuzoM I EVROPEYSKIMI STRANAMI NARODNOY DEMOKRATII. Ed. by A. K. 
Kozik. Moscow, Institute of Economics, Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., 1958. 229 pp. 87. 10k. 


THERE is no doubt an urgent need for a Soviet-produced authoritative and well- 
informed study of the U.S.S.R.’s economic relationship with the European 
People’s Democracies, which is the subject matter of this book. To illustrate 
the importance of the theme it is enough to say that half of all Soviet trade, and 
between a quarter and a half of that of each of the Soviet Orbit nations, is 
covered by it. The opening sentence of the book proclaims that ‘the toilers of 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies lend their strength and energy 
with enormous enthusiasm to the cause of building socialism and Communism’, 
and the sentences which follow are in the same vein of apotheosis. The book 
belongs to the familiar type of the drearily enthusiastic lists of various trans- 
actions and statistical figures, all of which are known to specialists, and which 
can hardly be up to date by the time they have been bound in one volume. The 
time which elapsed between its writing and printing played various tricks with 
it: one, not without an amusing piquancy, is that Yugoslavia appears passim as 
included in the socialist camp. 

One of the purposes of this book is to perpetuate some myths by means of 
repetition. Among them is the story that ‘in post-war years the Soviet Union 
granted to the People’s Democracy countries credits to the amount of more than 
28 milliard rubles’ (p. 145): but no specification is offered, nor is any reference 
given, for this claim, which is contradicted by all detailed information available 
from Soviet sources. No attempt is made to establish by any sufficiently 
rigorous argument that the politically evolved post-1945 geographical pattern 
of trade is, more or less, the most advantageous; no attempt is made to weigh up 
the gains and losses from the present geographical shape of the network as 
against alternative trade patterns; yet this could constitute the core of a serious 
work on the subject. In a word, this could be a very interesting book: it is very 
poor indeed. ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


THE STATE AND Economic GrowTH: Papers of a Conference held on October 
II-13, 1956, under the Auspices of the Committee on Economic Growth. 
Ed. by Hugh G. J. Aitken. Foreword by Simon Kuznets. New York, Social 
Science Research Council, 1959. x+389 pp. Index. $3.75. 


THIS volume is the outcome of a conference on the State and Economic Growth 


held in October 1956 under the auspices of the Committee on Economic Growth | 


of the Social Science Research Council. It consists mainly of papers, by different 
hands, on the part played by the State in the economic development, especially 
during recent times, of the United States, Australia, Canada, Russia, Man- 
churia, Germany, Switzerland, Turkey, and Eastern Europe. 

The papers were written in the light of a scheme adopted by the committee 
responsible for planning the conference. ‘According to this schema, countries 
might be distinguished in terms of three significant continua, and intercountry 
differences in position on these continua might be expected to be associated with 
notable differences in the countries’ patterns of growth’ (p. 1). A country was 
‘expansionist’ if it had a good deal of unused land and other natural resources; 
if not, its development was ‘intrinsic’, through more intensive utilization of 
resources already in use. A country was ‘dominant’ if it was essentially self- 
contained; if it depended largely on foreign markets and resources it was ‘non- 
dominant’ or ‘satellitic’ ; its economic growth was ‘induced’ if it resulted mainly 
from decisions made by the State and other political bodies; otherwise it was 
‘autonomous’. 
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I agree with Professor Spengler, who concludes in his summary of the 
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papers and discussion that this schema ‘has little predictive and only limited 
explanatory value’ (p. 380). It leaves out of account such considerations as 
whether or not the State plans the whole economy, and whether a country is 
large or small; and the extent to which any particular country depends on 
international trade or foreign capital, or is subject to governmental planning, 
or is confronted with population problems, may change as time goes on. How- 
ever, whatever the value of the schema, the book contains a number of interest- 
ing essays, some breaking new ground, on aspects of the more or less recent 
economic history of a number of countries. F. BENHAM 


WorLD Economic SuRVEY, 1958. New York, United Nations, Department of 


Economic and Social Affairs, 1959. xv-+298 pp. Tables. Charts. Diagrams. 
$3. 22s. 6d. Sw. Frs. 13. 


TuIs report is of special interest not only because it covers the 1957-8 world 
economic recession but also because it contains a study, based on post-war 
experience, of international commodity problems and policies. The latter 
occupies over half of the book and includes a chapter on the form commodity 
problems have taken in the centrally planned economies. The impact on under- 
developed countries of changes in economic activity in industrial countries, 
long-term trends in the world consumption of raw materials, changes in their 
supply, the terms of trade of primary producers, the significance of export earn- 
ings to under-developed countries, and national and international action to deal 
with problems arising in these countries are among the topics discussed. The 
wide variations in experience as between different commodities and countries 
are indicated, and the relevant comparative data add to the usefulness of this 
publication which offers much valuable material even if the emphasis in inter- 
pretation will not be accepted by everyone. All in all, this is an important 
contribution to discussion of commodity problems in relation to ‘have-not’ 
countries, a discussion which was so greatly stimulated by the publication in 
October 1958 of the G.A.T.T. report by a panel of experts on Trends in Inter- 
national Trade (known as the Haberler Report). M. G. 


THE STAPLE Foop ECONOMIES OF WESTERN TROPICAL AFRICA. By Bruce F. 
Johnston. Stanford University Press, 1958; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1959. xi+305 pp. Maps. Map endpapers. Tables. Index. (Studies in 
Tropical Development. A Publication of the Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University.) 48s. 


‘WHILE urban population in western tropical Africa is still a small fraction of the 
total, ranging from just over one per cent of the total population residing in 
towns of 5,000 or larger in Liberia to 12 per cent in Ghana, the recent growth 
has been striking’ (p. 4). It will certainly continue. The question which Mr 
Johnston considers is whether food production will increase fast enough to 
satisfy the rising demand of the growing non-farm population. He believes that 
it will. A good deal more land could be brought under cultivation. For example, 
there are vast areas of potential paddy-land (p. 238) and the development of 
feeder roads, as in Ghana (p. 264), will help to bring supplies of food to the 
towns. For some major crops, notably rice, maize, and manioc, there is con- 
siderable scope for increases in yield per acre by the introduction of better seed 
and the use of fertilizers. 


A major problem will be to induce Africans to replace systems of shifting 
cultivation by settled cultivation, even when the latter give much higher 
yields (as swamp rice does, relatively to upland rice). There will also be con- 
siderable costs, for agricultural extension services, road construction, draining 
and irrigating swamps, measures to wipe out the tsetse fly, and so forth. Never- 
theless Mr Johnston believes that ‘impressive results can be achieved’ (p. 282) 
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and that ‘the increase of productivity in agriculture should make a positive 


contribution to the process of economic growth’ (p. 283). 1 
Whether or not his somewhat optimistic views prove to be justified, he has | 
added considerably to our knowledge of the area by collecting and appraisinga , | 

great deal of useful information. F, BENHAM 


Forty YEARS OF FOREIGN TRADE: A Statistical Handbook with special refer- 
ence to Primary Products and Under-Developed Countries. By P. Lamar- 
tine Yates. London, Allen & Unwin, 1959. 255 pp. Tables. 40s. 
Tuts book is based largely on two investigations which ‘constitute in effect two 
commodity censuses of international trade’ (p. 35): the author’s analysis of 
world exports and imports in 1913 and the United Nations analysis of world 
exports in 1953. 

Mr Lamartine Yates has brought together a great deal of statistical data 
which is not readily available, or not available at all, elsewhere and has pre- 
sented it in an interesting manner. In his own words (p. 20), his book ‘starts by 
reviewing the basic data for world trade as a whole and its major subdivisions: 
manufactures and primary products with particular emphasis.on the period 
from 1913 to 1953’. It measures ‘various aspects of the changes between these | 
two dates’. It shows which countries were and are the principal exporters and 
importers of particular commodities, and it indicates changes in the composition 
of exports and imports of the various countries over the period 1913-53. 

As illustrations of his many interesting conclusions may be cited: the volume 
of world trade increased by the unprecedented percentage of 77 between 1948 | 
and 1957; between 1937 and 1953 the volume of trade in raw materials actually 
declined while world manufacturing almost doubled; over the period 1913-53 | 
nearly a third of all exports of manufactures came from the United States and a 
sixth from the United Kingdom. 

The book is a mine of information for students of trends in international 
trade. F.Bennam | | 


SOWJETWIRTSCHAFT UND WELTWIRTSCHAFT. By Adolf Weber. Berlin, Duncker 
& Humblot, 1959. xv-+293 pp. DM 18. W 


‘SOVIET versus world economy’ is a subject of absorbing interest at a time when 
the Soviet Union challenges effectively the Western concepts of trade and credit is 
in more than one of the recipient countries of Asia. The reviewer thus looks for- | p 
ward to the arguments in favour of the free market economy as presented by the cl 
man who founded the Ost-Europa Institut at Breslau (Wrozlaw) University in 
the year of the Russian revolution and who is described by the publishers as the | ¢ 
doyen of German economists. | st 
But the book is disappointing. It contains data from sources as varied as} a 
Professor Kiesewetter-Berlin (p. 231) to Alexander Metaxas (p. 16), but it fails | re 
to analyse original Soviet sources without which the present position of the 
Soviet economy, its recent changes, and its relations to the outside world can 
hardly be assessed. Nor are some of the most important Western studies in this R 
sphere mentioned in the index, let alone used in the body of the book. The 
author has provided no alternative analysis to take their place. Otherwise such | Ti 
errors as quoting uncritically the grossly inflated official Soviet production index | w 
(p. 52) or the similarly exaggerated claim of Soviet aid to members of the bloc | «1 
(p. 211) would have been avoided. Other examples of this kind could be added. | 
The author’s criticism of the enormous cost, in human and economic terms, _p¢ 
of the Soviet experiment does not go to the root of the problem, the most deter- sh 
mined capital accumulation ever accomplished in the classical forms described | in 
by Marx. Whilst accepting Soviet exaggerations on the one hand, the author in 
underrates on the other hand the rapid growth in certain sectors of the Soviet | af 
economy. Unhappily for the Western world, the Soviet Seven-Year Plan is not; wl 
merely ‘an impressive fireworks of figures’ (p. vii). German readers will be well 
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advised to turn to more realistic appraisals of Soviet might so as to avoid a 
repetition of an error which cost them dearly in the not too distant past. W. K. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND PRODUCTIVITY BULLETIN 1. New York, Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs, United Nations, 1958. 77 pp. Illus. Tables. 
Diagrams. 70 cents. 5s. Sw. Frs. 3. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION AND PRODUCTIVITY BULLETIN 2. New York, Department 


of Economic and Social Affairs, United Nations, 1959. 69 pp. Illus. Charts. 
70 cents. 5s. Sw. Frs. 3. 


Tus Bulletin is addressed primarily to Government officials and others who 
play a part in the formulation and execution of development projects or par- 
ticipate in solving the problems posed by the establishment or the running of 
industrial enterprises in under-developed countries. It is intended to throw 
light on the more specific problems of industrialization by emphasis on concrete 
situations and practical needs to be met. In the two numbers under review the 
articles, some of them signed, range from discussion of general aspects of capital 
intensity in industry and studies of capital intensity in heavy engineering and 
the size of plant in ammonia fertilizer and glass container manufacture, to an 
examination of Japanese experience in subcontracting arrangements between 
big industrial concerns and affiliated small enterprises, the organization of 
cottage industries, various problems of industrial management, and the estab- 
lishment of technological research institutes. The potential value of such a 


publication as a vehicle for the exchange of knowledge and experience need not 
be stressed. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FLOW OF PRIVATE CAPITAL 1956-58. New York, Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs, United Nations, 1959. 107 pp. 
Tables. 75 cents. 5s. Sw. Frs. 3. 


Tuis publication does much to facilitate the study of international economics 
and will also be of value to the business man. It brings together such basic 
information as is available about recent trends in private foreign investment, 
with emphasis on its contribution to greater viability in the ‘under-developed’ 
parts of the world. This is the first time since 1954 that the United Nations has 
issued a printed report on this subject, and henceforth the regular triennial 
publication of similar studies is planned. The present issue offers in separate 
chapters brief factual accounts, illustrated by statistical tables, of direct invest- 
ments, portfolio investments, and the contribution of medium- and short-term 
capital, together with an introductory chapter, a compilation of relevant country 
statistics derived principally from the I.M.F. Balance of Payments Yearbook, and 
a survey of relevant Government measures, including a useful list of texts of 
recent laws and other official documents concerning foreign investment condi- 
tions in under-developed countries. M. G. 


RESTRICTIVE Business PRAcTICcES. Geneva, General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, 1959. 98 pp. $1.25. 

Tuts is the text, in full, of a memorandum prepared by Professor J. L’Huillier 
with the assistance of Mr C. A. Junod, both of Geneva, on behalf of the G.A.T.T. 
executive secretary and submitted to the Contracting Parties at the thirteenth 
session of G.A.T.T. in November 1958. It has since been followed by the ap- 
pointment of a group of governmental experts whose report, on action that 
should be taken under G.A.T.T. to deal with restrictive business practices in 
international trade, will be considered in 1960. The present publication falls 
into three parts which cover, in turn, restrictive business practices as they 
affect economic life, how they are dealt with under domestic legislation, and 
what form attempts at their international control have taken since 1945. 
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A 


EpucaTING YounG Nations. By W. E. F. Ward. Foreword by H. L. Elvin, | 4 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1959. 194 pp. Index. Clothbound 15s. Paper | y 
bound 10s. 6d. ly 

Tus is a good general introduction to some educational problems of colonial , le 

and other less developed countries, simple and lucid but never superficial. Mr | m 

Ward, latterly an educational adviser to the Colonial Office and delegate to 

Unesco conferences, can draw on the varied experience of a distinguished career, T 

and his arguments are illuminated by personal reminiscences. He was one of 

the original teachers when Achimota College was founded in 1924; and though 

his thinking has kept pace with the revolutionary acceleration of educational 

development in the tropical Commonwealth since then, he is clearly still | 

deeply impressed with the ideals of that great pioneer venture. Some citizens | In 
of the young nations may detect residual traces of paternalism in his writing, but at 
it is paternalism at its most humane and most enlightened. This book will be de 
especially valuable to Britons preparing to teach overseas, but the more ta 


experienced will want to read it too. J. D. HARGREAVES off 
dv 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND BRITAIN \ of 

Tue Enp or Empire. By John Strachey. London, Gollancz, 1959. 351 pp. . 
Index. 30s. 01 


Mr STRACHEY writes well, and his new book is eminently worth reading. Its ste 
object is to examine the role which awaits Britain in the world ‘now that her | W: 
empire is being dissolved’. Mr Strachey’s approach to this question is to set it | the 
against the background of a general theory of imperialism. Hence his book | sta 
starts with an account of the British conquest of India, proceeds to an acute ! evi 
critique of Hobson’s and Lenin’s concepts, analyses the economics of imperial- __ not 
ism, examines the possibility that British will be succeeded by American or | sur 
Russian or Chinese imperialism, and reaches the conclusion that, although these | (pa 
possibilities ‘cannot be dismissed’, there are serious ‘interlocking obstacles to | con 
the establishment of a new imperialist epoch’ (p. 306). ass 

So wide-reaching an argument inevitably draws on other writers; in par- | wot 
ticular, Mr Strachey leans heavily on Myrdal, Balogh, Cairncross, and Kaldor in | rec 
demonstrating ‘the sheer unprofitableness of empires in present-day conditions’. | dov 
But his application of their arguments to the position of Great Britain is his own. | up 
The danger for Britain in its post-imperial phase, as he sees it, is ‘Belgianisation’, | wot 
i.e., ‘the total commercialisation of the national life’ plus ‘comfort and security , 
at all costs’ (p. 218). The way out, in his view, is to seek a higher mission by | affa 
helping the ex-subject and under-developed peoples (which, incidentally, in the | The 
present state of international economics, is also enlightened self-interest), and } wor 
the means or vehicle is the Commonwealth, which is not (as both Communist | dev 
and ‘some conservative opinion’ assumes) ‘the empire under another name’, but } wea 
is rather ‘a bridge across the immense abyss’ which separates ‘the developed | Gov 
and the undeveloped world’, the. 

Mr Strachey is a passionate believer in ‘the Commonwealth conception’. It } dele 
may be that his enthusiasm runs away with him. As he admits (p. 246), the | By « 
Commonwealth is ‘a promise rather than an achievement’; and if it is ‘a bridge’, | had 
it is certainly not the only possible bridge. Little is said of the attitudes of the | they 
ex-colonial nations of Africa and Asia; but whether they regard it, like Mr | not 1 
Strachey, as a ‘necessary institutional and emotional link’ is open to doubt. 
Nevertheless it depends upon them, as much as upon us, whether the Common- THE 
wealth as an instituton ‘can be firmly planted’. We may agree with Mr Strachey 
when he says (p. 313) that ‘we cannot just destroy imperialism and put nothing 
in its place’, and that ‘there must be some relationship between the developed 
and the underdeveloped’. The question is whether the Commonwealth is the | (ay, 
most appropriate vehicle for that relationship (appropriate, that is to say, from | inter 
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the point of view of all the peoples concerned); and here Mr Strachey’s argu- 
ments, though well sustained, are less than convincing. Nevertheless what he 
writes deserves thoughtful consideration, and a short notice such as this does 
less than justice to the manysidedness of a lively, critical, and independent 
mind. G. BARRACLOUGH 


THE COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS CONFERENCE 1959: Extracts from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Sixth Unofficial Conference, Palmerston North, New Zea- 
land, January 1959. An Interim Report issued by C. E. Carrington. London, 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1959. 55 pp. (Chatham House Memoranda.) 5s. 

In January 1959 the sixth unofficial conference on Commonwealth relations met 
at Palmerston North in New Zealand, and we have here an account of its 
deliberations by the Secretary General, Professor C. E. Carrington. Such con- 
tacts are clearly of importance in a Commonwealth where in government, 
office, or school personal contacts may, with the removal of British rule, be a 
dwindling factor; but only those who shared in the discussions know something 
of the corporate mystique of a conference. More often than not, to non-partici- 
pants, such meetings may seem to have little significance. The last unofficial 
conference at Lahore was a notable exception: Professor Mansergh stressed, and 
conveyed something of the atmosphere of, the collective statesmanship of its 
stock-taking. Had the association, or its focus, changed so much since 1954? 
Was the pilgrimage to Palmerston North really necessary? While some few of 
the discussions appear routine and perfunctory, it is clear from this interim 
statement that there were several significant surprises. Perhaps we might 
evince less surprise than the organizers (p. 5) in finding that the delegates were 
not much concerned with questions of constitutional status; nor should we be 
surprised that the concentration upon economic questions and social progress 
(particularly in under-developed countries) should have produced so much 
common ground. But that there was unanimity on the need for Britain to 
associate herself more closely with O.E.E.C. as a contribution to expanding 
world trade must cause many observers to do some rethinking. Though it was 
recognized that many imperial preferences might thereby have to be scaled 
down, it was affirmed that the prosperity of the United Kingdom was bound 
up with that of Europe and that her exclusion from European trading units 
would damage the Commonwealth. 

The conference repeated the convention that in international and defence 
affairs a common Commonwealth policy was both impossible and undesirable. 
There was sharp criticism of the lack of impact in the publicity given to the 
world after Prime Ministers’ Conferences. There was no comment on the 
developing Canadian view that the Foreign Office should replace the Common- 
wealth Relations Office as the department with which a Commonwealth 
Government should deal directly in diplomatic matters. In one respect at least 
the conference may seem already a little out of date: the remarks of an Indian 
delegate on Pakistan’s foreign policy of commitment in regional defence pacts. 
By contrast, too, the comment of a Pakistani delegate was illuminating: they 
had found, he said, that when they spoke of need for ‘a defence’, it was clear 
they meant something different from their allies—the fear of the Indian tiger, 
not the Russian bear. A. F. McC. MADDEN 


THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 1958 AND INTER- 
NATIONAL INVESTMENT PosITION. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
International Trade Division, Balance of Payments Section, 1959. 65 pp. 
Tables. Diagrams. 75 cents. 


(ANADA is the world’s largest importer of private long-term capital, and the 


interest of this publication centres on changes in the flow and composition of 
R 
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capital movements. A separate section is, as usual, devoted to foreign ownership 
and control of Canadian industry. Among the points that emerge is the in- 
creased concentration in 1958 of long-term capital coming from the United 
States, which amounted to some 82 per cent of the total, as against 73 per cent 
in the previous year. This reflected a decline of capital imports from Great 
Britain and, more noticeably, from continental Europe, where the rival attrac- 
tion of investment opportunities created by Common Market integration may 
well have played some part. M. G. 


EUROPE 


THE ScHuMAN Pian: A Study in Economic Cooperation 1950-1959. By 
William Diebold, Jr. New York, Praeger for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions; London, Oxford University Press, 1959. xviii+-750 pp. Map end- 
papers. Tables. Diagrams. Bibliog. Index. $6.50. 57s. 6d. 

Mr DiEBoLp has produced a massive study of the work of the European Coal 

and Steel Community, tracing the working out of the Community’s policies 

during its transitional period 1953-8, and the testing of those policies during the 
year of recession which followed. Massive studies of the E.C.S.C. are not now 
uncommon. The Community is coming to share with some other institutions 
the doubtful privilege of being a sitting target for Ph.D. theses whose length is 
primarily a tribute to the assiduous documentation produced by the High 

Authority staff. Mr Diebold’s book, however, has intensive as well as extensive 

merits. He has succeeded, from the start, in asking himself the right questions 

and has imposed this conceptual discipline on the mass of factual material 
which has overwhelmed some earlier researchers. 

A measure of Mr Diebold’s success is that this book is of interest alike to the 
student of international affairs, the student of economics, and the practical steel 
man—who has been ill-served by most E.C.S.C. studies to date. As well as the 
expertise in the two former disciplines, which is only to be expected given Mr 
Diebold’s post as Director of Economic Studies at the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the chapters on Prices, Scrap, and Investment have an air of reality, of 
being ‘inside the trade’, which makes them of real interest to those concerned 
with the very similar problems arising in the British steel industry. 

Mr Diebold gives an interesting account of the development of the associa- 
tion between Britain and the Community, although in accounting for its limited 
nature he probably gives too much prominence to the lukewarm interest of the 
steel industry and too little to the hostility of the National Coal Board. On the 
future of the Community generally he has much to say which reads freshly 
despite the rapid developments in the months since the book was completed. 

JAMES DRISCOLL 


Les PROBLEMES DE LA PONDERATION DANS LES INSTITUTIONS EUROPEENNES 
By Bora Ljubisavljevic. Preface by Paul Reuter. Leyden, A. W. Sythoff for 
the Council of Europe, 1959. 199 pp. Tables. Bibliog. (Aspects Européens 
Collection d’études relatives 4 l’intégration Européenne. Series C: Etudes 
Politiques No. 1.) Fl. 10.25. 

ANYONE who wants to understand how it may be possible to reach decisions in 
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international organizations through a voting system will find one of the answer} SOME | 


examined in this book. 

Two different procedures normally exist. One is the vote on a unanimity 
basis, which gives to any State, irrespective of its importance, the possibility 0! 
veto, but with a risk of paralysing the work of the organization and of ignoring 
the agreement reached by more important States. The other method is to adopi 
a majority voting system, but there the risk is that those States may be defeate( 
by a purely negative coalition of smaller States. So between sovereign States 
theoretically equal but in fact unequal in their respective importance or respo: 
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ship bility, the problem is to ensure that each of them will be in a position to exert an 
_jn- | influence commensurate with its actual status. The compromise consists in 
ited | establishing impartially the international importance of a State and deter- 
cent | mining its position within an organization by means of weighted votes or 
reat | procedures of qualified majority. This is ‘pondération’. = 
rar. After studying its theoretical aspects Mr Ljubisavljevic describes very 
may thoroughly its practical applications in Europe today. In particular, his analysis 
of the institutions of the six member countries of the Common Market provides 
valuable information and matter for reflection. It appears that within the 
European Community the controversial question of national sovereignty versus 
By international or super-national rule plays an important part, and that as more 
Rela. | Tal powers are given to common institutions, so the need to use the ‘pondéra- 
end. | tion’ system becomes more urgent. This is particularly well brought out in Mr 


Ljubisavljevic’s accurate description of the still-born European Political 
Community. 


Coal The value of this book is not only of a scientific nature; it also gives the stu- 
licies | dent of Europe an inside view of its structure and antagonisms. It can also be 
g the | recommended to those who are trying to find the political and institutional 
NOW | answers to such important problems as the relationship between the ‘Six’ and 
LIONS | the ‘Seven’, the Atlantic Community, or co-operation with under-developed 
Sie countries. GEORGES BERTHOIN 
7 EUROPEAN YEARBOOK. Vol. v. (Also in French.) Introduction by W. Horsfall 
stions 


Carter and B. Landheer. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff for the Council of 
aterial Europe, 1959. xix-+755 pp. Fi. 41. 

THE latest edition of the European Yearbook opens with a piece by Salvador de 
to the Madariaga, who examines fundamentals behind the ‘European idea’ in the con- 
U steel | text of East-West relations. The remaining seven articles cover subjects ranging 
as the from the Armaments Control Agency of the Western European Union to the 
-~ od working of Comecon, and an opinion-poll conducted in four of the six Common 
| Rela-! Market countries, with conclusions which are fascinating, though of rather 
dubious value, on what the man-in-the-street thinks of his European neighbour 
and of ‘European unity’. Of particular interest is an article by an American 
. | scholar on the balance of power in the communities of ‘the Six’ and the role 
'ssotié| played by the European Assembly. The documentary section, the most valuable’ 
limited part of this publication, includes texts such as the Benelux and Euratom 
t of = Treaties, the W.E.U. Control of Armaments Convention of October 1954, 
Ont *) unofficial translations of the Nordic Council’s statute and rules of procedure, as 
— well as factual data on developments to the end of 1957 in the various European 
eted. ganizations, including a chart of ratifications of Council of Europe conventions 
COLL | and agreements. A cumulative index which covers the entire Yearbook series 
SENNES,| las now been added. A further improvement would be the systematic inclusion 
hoff for] of references to the primary source of documents that have been reproduced. 
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A DEFENCE OF FREE LEARNING. By Lord Beveridge. London, New York, 
sion Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1959. xiv-+-146 pp. Tables. Index. 18s. 
answets| SOME people may think that in the maelstrom of events for whose beginnings 

January 1933 is an ominous date the rescue of a number of scholars from tyranny 
too small a sideshow to need a monograph published by the Oxford University 
Press. But this volume by Lord Beveridge, the moving force behind the Aca- 
demic Assistance Council of 1933 and now President of the Society for the Pro- 
to adopil ction of Science and Learning, contains such a wealth of interesting details, 
defeateif id is at the same time told with such an enthusiasm for the eternal cause of 
n States Piritual freedom, that both facts make of this book a gift to be received with 
respons gratitude by the world of learning. On the other hand it puts on record how 
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much the academic profession of the United Kingdom deserves the gratitude of | 
all those who profited from the activities of these two societies. For the staff of 
the British Universities offered spontaneously to dedicate a fixed percentage of | 
their by no means opulent salaries to these rescue operations which were, after tl 
further help had been mobilized by strenuous efforts, so successful that a Dis- } 
placed Scholars Fund, started by the late Professor Saxl of the Warburg Insti- | 
tute (pp. 15, 20-21), could contribute £4,000 in the first financial year of the tt 
Assistance Council from those ‘whom we had already established in Britain’, e? 
Of special interest are the statistical tables (pp. 66 and 105) which show the sc 
range of persecution in Germany, Austria, and other European countries. Lord __ if 
Beveridge pays tribute (p. 99) to earlier monographs by Professor Norman ul 
Bentwich, dealing mainly with the persecution and resettlement of Jewish ; 
scholars. E. RosENBAUM Zi 


ON THE GAME OF POoLiTICcs IN FRANCE. By Nathan Leites. Foreword by D. W. 
Brogan. Stanford University Press for the Rand Corporation; London, | Tf: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. xiii-+-190 pp. Index. 36s. Br 

Ir is difficult to assess the value of this book because it appears to be addressed | &! 

to two different and, indeed, incompatible publics. Mr Leites has chosen to de- } De 

scribe what he calls ‘the game of politics’ from the inside, through the eyes of 1% 

French politicians and journalists, whom he quotes copiously and in detail. . 

He is also the author of another ‘inside story’ of French politics, which he en-| 47 

titled The House without Windows. This one could legitimately have been en-| 4” 

titled: ‘Behind closed doors’. Bee 

Inevitably, since the book is addressed to an American audience, it falls} 
between two stools. In spite of the author’s description of it in his Forewordas| © 

‘part of a continuing research program on contemporary France sponsored by 18" 

the Rand Corporation’, it is emphatically not research, as we in this country use the 

the term. It is journalism—including shrewd comment from some of France's 


leading political journalists, whose reflections are usually both witty and pro- hay 
found. Outside France, it will be appreciated only by the small number of! the 
students of French politics, among whom Professor Brogan, who contributesa| ™° 
preface, is a leading figure. And it will tell them nothing that they do not already | tall 
know. It will also tell them, very wordily, a great deal that has been said more} 0" 
elegantly and more briefly elsewhere. There is a great deal of rather pointless. Ger 
quotation, in very clumsy English. i 
On the other hand, both the approach and the linguistic and stylistic defects like 
will make it largely meaningless to an Anglo-Saxon public, unfamiliar with the! ¢,., 
background which Mr Leites takes so much for granted. For instance, thoughit 
is true, as he argues, that the French attitude to the E.D.C. controversy is in-| 
explicable unless seen in the context of ‘certain patterns of behaviour which 
originate largely in domestic politics’ (p. 2), uninformed readers outside France 
will reach a truer understanding of the facts if they look at them in a much} THI 
broader context. To students without this necessary background, Mr Leites’ pub 
book will often give a false perspective. It would be a mistake, as Professor doc 
Brogan points out, ‘to write off the Fourth Republic as simply an organized py 
political game or even a racket’. But the danger is that the uninformed reader, ete 
if he perseveres with Mr Leites’s book, may end by doing just that. The follow und 
ing quotation illustrates all these criticisms: pia 


The ancient principle of ministerial solidarity appears rather obsolete. In th Sinc 
meeting of a parliamentary group (that of the Moderates March 18 1958) a majority) rank 
violently attacked a decision (that of ‘abandoning’ the airfields in Tunisia stil appr 
occupied by French forces) which the Government, one suspected, was about to take cum: 
That parliamentary group was represented in the cabinet; one of its ministers, whos Ge 
jurisdiction seemed close to the decision in question (M. Louis Christiaens, Secretar rs 
of State for Air), was present at the meeting: | whic 
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M. Isorni turns to M. Christiaens and asks him to what extent he is informed of 
the intentions of the Government. 


M. Christiaens: ‘I am only a Secretary of State [i.e., not a full minister]. Decisions 
such as the one we are talking about are taken at a higher level than mine.’ After 
these words the meeting adjourns (p. 40). 


Those who need the information contained in square brackets will also need a 
translation into more readable English, a political commentary—including an 
explanation of the reasons for putting ‘abandoning’ in inverted commas—and 
some discussion of the theory and practice of Cabinet responsibility in France, 
if they are to understand what Mr Leites is talking about. To those who do 
understand the quotation adds nothing. Dorotuy PICKLES 


ZWISCHEN BONN UND LoNnpDoN: Missverstaindnisse und Hoffnungen. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Zeitgeschichte. By H. G. Alexander. Dusseldorf, Econ-Verlag, 
1959. 308 pp. Illus. Index. DM 14.80. 

THE exchange of recriminations provoked by President Heuss’s State visit to 
Britain in October 1958 chiefly inspired this sober and on the whole hopeful 
essay on Anglo-German relations. Mr Alexander is the London correspondent of 
Der Spiegel, a weekly news magazine that succeeds largely by merit of not pull- 
ing its punches. As such alone he is likely to command an interested hearing in 
Germany. He has the additional authority of having lived for twenty years 
among the befogged islanders who did not all take on trust the gentle, scholarly, 
and gracious Dr Heuss as being representative of an unquestionably purged 
nation. With goodhumoured impartiality, Mr Alexander explains what went 
wrong, and what right, with the Heuss visit, and in his opinion why. And he 
comes to the unavoidable conclusion that, in the long run of history, it is their 
ignorance of each other’s character and problems that has set the British and 
the Germans against each other for so long and at such cost. 

Since this book came out, a group of British and German newspaper men 
have met in London under the auspices of the International Press Institute for 
the purpose of discussing their particular responsibility for keeping alive resent- 
ments that were better left to die. Mr Alexander, who himself took part in the 
talks, had the satisfaction of hearing his own diagnosis generally endorsed. As 
one of the participants put it, much of the ill will between the British and the 
German people is engendered simply by ‘inaccurate reporting’. Unhappily 
there is also the old problem of the newspaper readers in both countries who 
like to have it that way. KARL ROBSON 


| GEWERKSCHAFTEN IN DER Poritik. Von der Massenstreikdebatte zum Kampf 


um das Mitbestimmungsrecht. By Wolfgang Hirsch-Weber. Foreword by 

Otto Stammer. Cologne, Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1959. xv-+170 

pp. Charts. Bibliog. Index. DM 18.50. 
TuIs is vol. 13 of the series Schriften des Instituts fiir Politische Wissenschaft 
published under the aegis of West Berlin’s Free University. A painstakingly- 
documented account of the German trade unions’ use (and neglect) of their 
strength since 1905, it investigates particularly the tactics with which co- 
determination was won in 1950 in the coal and steel industries. The author is 
understandably concerned lest the trade unions, shamed by memories of their 
capitulation in 1933 and aware of their present power, should be tempted to 
develop into a ‘pressure-group’ incompatible with the practice of democracy. 
Since the war their record has been on the whole exemplary. Both leaders and 
rank and file have pressed successfully for improvements yet at the same time 
appreciated the necessity for restraint in deference to Germany’s special cir- 
cumstances. It seems probable that this restraint will be maintained so long as 
Germany remains divided and trade unionists want to preserve the liberties 
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study is an encouraging specimen of the fairly widespread political vigilance 
discernible today in the Federal Republic. KARL ROBSON 


Tue Last ATTEMPT TO GERMANIZE OPOLE SILESIA. Ed. by Kazimierz Popiotek 
and Wactaw Sobanski. Poznan, Warsaw, The Western Press Agency, 1959. 
35 pp. Mimeographed. (German Testimonies, Pamphlet 4.) 
Tuis is a pamphlet issued by the Western Press Agency in Poznan. The intro- 
duction shows how ‘Germanization’ had been actively promoted in Silesia since 
its conquest by King Frederick 11 of Prussia in 1740-1, but more drastically 
since the adoption, in the Treaty of Versailles, of census and other statistics asa _| 
criterion in drawing frontiers. The documents relating to the last attempt at 
Germanization mainly concern the Western half of Polish-speaking Upper } 
Silesia, which was returned to Germany after the plebiscite of 1921. They con- 
sist of instructions, issued in 1939 and after, for the suppression of all outward 
indications of Polish origin, suppression of all public use of the Polish language, 
forced bankrupting and expropriation, and the expulsion or dispatch to con- 
centration camps of any offenders or of those who had in the past taken a lead in 
Polish activities. The appendix gives the text of the orders in the original | 
German. F. B. BouRDILLON 


Diz GRENZEN DES WUNDERS. Ein Bericht tiber Deutschland. By William S, 

Schlamm. Zurich, Europa Verlag, 1959. 255 pp. 
TuE author of this book is an Austrian-born journalist who edited Die Welt- 
biihne in Vienna from 1933 until he went to the United States in 1938, later 
becoming an American citizen. He returned to Europe in 1949 as a correspond- 
ent of Fortune. Later he spent a year (in 1957-8) in Germany before writing this 
book, which is sub-titled ‘A Report on Germany’. In reality, it is almost as much 
about the dangers of Communism, the futility of any Western policy based on 
the possibility of ‘co-existence’, and the exaggerated and debilitating effects on 
the Western world of fears of nuclear developments and radio-active fall-out 
and of the cry ‘war is unthinkable’. There is also, naturally and inevitably, 
much about the greatness, achievement, and weakness of the United States and | 
its policy. 

Herr Schlamm’s views on Germany differ markedly from those to be found 
in most studies of post-war Germany. So also do his ‘solutions’ for its problems. | 
To him the ultimate choice is between a Germany which secures the triumph of | 
world Communism or leads the European offensive against Soviet expansion, 
and effective German rearmament, a peace treaty, and a political alliance with 
the United States. The latter alternatives are, in the author’s view, the immed: | 
ate short-term needs of the situation. Herr Schlamm has collected and collated | 
illuminating and striking facts about the political, economic, and psychological 
situation in Germany but he is so entirely single-minded that, despite his know- 
ledge and insight, it is perhaps hardly surprising that he should seem to have | 
some ‘blind spots’ which affect his analysis. Nevertheless he is a shrewd 
observer, and the vigour and forthrightness of his writing, as of his ideas, make 
his book well worth reading, particularly perhaps for those who find themselves | 
in disagreement with his theses. HELEN LIDDELL 


Ee : 


SCHICKSALSFRAGEN DER GEGENWART: Handbuch politisch-historischer Bildung, 
Herausgegeben vom Bundesministerium fiir Verteidigung. Innere Fiihrung.' 
Vierter Band. Nationale und iibernationale Wirklichkeiten. Tiibingen, 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1959. 381 pp. Tables. DM 14. 

‘THE political education of a nation is largely accomplished by practical 

politics.’ This sensible observation, recently offered by the German Federal 

Republic’s Advisory Committee on Education, was probably an appeal to} 

politicians and educators alike to give up the simple belief that education alone 
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can turn a nation’s youth into good little democrats. Education for democracy 
presents special difficulties within a body like the armed forces, which is based 
on discipline and obedience to orders. The notion of the soldier as a citizen in 
uniform is still fairly new. But perhaps the task has been eased now that the 
German army is no longer ‘the first estate of the realm’ and has become a com- 
peting institution in a highly competitive society. For the first time in German 
history, the army must attempt to help the soldier to fit into the spirit of the 
free institutions which it is his job to defend. The Federal Ministry of Defence 
has set up a special department, the ‘Innere Fiihrung’, to cope with this task. 

The present volume, the fourth in a series, is part of a handbook for education 
in history and politics. Sixteen essays, contributed mostly by German scholars 
who are leading authorities in the various fields, deal with the problems of 
nationhood, sovereignty, international political and economic co-operation, the 
United Nations, present systems of alliances, German reunification, the history 
of Berlin, the British Commonwealth, Marxism and the Soviet system, the Bal- 
kans, Franco-German relations, and ‘the dangers to liberty caused by its de- 
fenders’. Naturally, the essays vary in quality and appeal. Some of them, like 
the contributions from Professors Heuss, Carlo Schmid, and Weniger, are excep- 
tionally interesting. But how will they strike the young officer who is to use 
them as material for his talks and for his studies? Most of these officers are likely 
to be quite unfamiliar with the practice of politics and probably also with the 
study of history. Without either of these, such books are bound to be of limited 
value. But this reservation is concerned with the purpose of the present 
volume, not with its contents. And perhaps the Federal Ministry of Defence 
which has been enterprising enough to promote this publication will also see the 
need of bringing civilian tutors into Forces Education. 

WERNER BURMEISTER 


DoKUMENTE. Band xxix. Die Schleswig-Frage seit 1945. Dokumente zur 
Rechtsstellung der Minderheiten beiderseits der deutschdanischen Grenze. 
Ed. by Eberhard Jackel. Frankfurt am Main, Berlin, Alfred Metzner Ver- 
lag, for the Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslindisches 6ffentliches 
Recht der Universitat Hamburg, Institut fiir Internationales Recht an der 
Universitat Kiel, Institut fiir Vélkerrecht der Universitat Gottingen, 1959. 
150 pp. Index. 

Tus is a useful collection of the documents published on the Schleswig question 
since 1945 on both sides of the frontier. It is introduced by twelve pages of an 
exceedingly detached and fair summary of the history of this vexed international 
problem. Herr Jackel emphasizes, for instance, that while the German minority 
in Denmark, on its foundation as an official minority organisation, issued a 
declaration of unconditional loyalty to the Danish King, the Danish State, and 
in regard to the present frontier, the Danish minority in Germany did not see 
fit to adopt a similar resolution. However, he is of the definite opinion that the 
problem is gradually losing its importance and that there is reason for hope that 
there will be no repetition of the developments which for more than a century 
poisoned German—Danish relations. A. H. Hicks. 


LAND IM STROM DER ZEIT: Osterreich Gestern, Heute, Morgen. By Friedrich 
Heer. Vienna, Munich, Verlag Herold, 1958. 388 pp. Schillings 148. 
At first glance this volume of essays and addresses by one of Austria’s most 
promising younger publicists would appear to be outside the range of Inter- 
national Affairs: it contains little politics and no economics, and the Austria 
of the First Republic is rather neglected. But there is a great deal on the Habs- 
burg Monarchy, its political, literary, and cultural background, as one would 
expect from the author of a work on European Geistesgeschichte; and it is this 
which makes the volume so valuable for anyone who wishes to see the old 
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Austria in the round and to understand what she stood for in European history, 
The political and economic links which united the twelve races of the Danubian 
Empire may have been broken since 1918, and the intellectual and cultural 
links that remained were snapped in 1945; but to this day many of the leading 
men in the succession States are those who were formed—for better or for worse 
—in the schools and armies, the universities and factories of Imperial Austria, 
The historic continuity and the spirit which animated the polyglot State are 
brought out very clearly indeed. 

The volume is divided into three sections under headings which indicate the 
author’s conception and can approximately be rendered as ‘Our History Is 
Still Present’; ‘The Present is History’; and ‘The Dawn of a New Era’. The last, 
dealing with the situation since the State Treaty, is less satisfactory than the 
earlier parts where the Kulturphilosoph Heer discusses the nature of Habsburg 
rule and its effects on the various nationalities. As a traditionalist he sees the 
Dual Monarchy not as a ‘prison of peoples’ but as the womb whence the new 
nations were to issue forth—prematurely, as it turned out, and with disastrous 
consequences. He finds interesting parallels between old Austria and the British, 
above all their skill in ruling diverse peoples and training the future leaders of 
nationalist revolt through the spread of education; beyond this he claims an 
affinity in the use of understatement, in a tolerant, if cynical, understanding of 
the nature of man, and in the art of compromise. 

Much of this is, of course, debatable; but even if one were to reject his 
premises and his conclusions, it must be admitted that the case for Austria’s 
‘mission’ in central Europe has seldom been put so persuasively. The student of 
international history is particularly indebted to Dr Heer for his perceptive 
discussion of Austria’s literary and scholastic tradition, which is inseparable 
from the political background and, in fact, illuminates it, and for his wise and 
courageous chapter on the Jewish contribution to Austrian culture which he 
sees as a form of sublimation: the work of Freud and Adler in psychology; of 
Martin Buber in religious philosophy; and in the literary world, ranging from 
Kafka to Broch, which is ‘a tribute paid by the Jewish genius to the genius of 
Austria’ (p. 311). K. R. STADLER 


My Lire witH Musso ini. By Rachele Mussolini in collaboration with Michael 

Chinigo. London, Robert Hale, 1959. 192 pp. Illus. Index. 2ts. 
THis is a revised version of Mussolini’s widow’s memoirs. The original version, 
bleak, puzzled, and still ringing with resentment, was put together just thirteen 
years ago on the island of Ischia, where Donna Rachele and her two youngest 
children were confined by order of Italy’s first free Government. For the 
historian, that version of 1946, consisting of seventeen newspaper articles (in the 
Tempo) by Signor Bruno d’Agostini, must remain the authentic one, because 
later embellishments and elaborations, whether inserted by Mr Chinigo or by 
Mussolini’s widow, are journalese, and make the kind of serial story which the 
cheaper women’s magazines seem to enjoy. 

Nevertheless some simple truths seep through: how quarrelsome and deeply 
divided the Mussolini family was; how ill-fitted for a life that involved servants 
and secretaries; how disastrous a peasant-wife can be when she begins to fancy 
herself as a ruler’s wife. Remembering the d’Agostini pamphlet one realizes that 
Rachele Mussolini was really much nicer in her puzzled distress on Ischia in 1946 
than today. Then she voiced her long-held suspicions that Mussolini was sur- 
rounded by faithless intriguing ministers; now, in this book, she becomes the 
active intriguer telling Mussolini to beware of this and that enemy, to look into 
this and that factory production, and complaining when he acts ‘against my 
advice’. This is all rather ridiculous. Mussolini was quite unwise and oppor- 
tunistic enough without the promptings of his wife. One would expect her to 
think the world of him, and in d’Agostini’s interviews one’s pity is aroused, just 
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because of that. In this book she is imagining things. Mussolini’s terrible end is 
not mentioned. The Matteotti murder is referred to as an example of his generos- 
ity to Matteotti’s children. Needless to say, the conversations with d’Agostini 
are not mentioned at all. SYLVIA SPRIGGE 


GRIVAS AND THE SToRY OF Eoka. By W. Byford-Jones. London, Robert Hale, 
1959. X+192 pp. Illus. Map. Tables. Index. 21s. 

WHEN all qualifications have been made, the technical achievement of Grivas 
in surviving four years of British counter-terrorist operations in Cyprus remains 
aremarkable one. It is not easy to give full weight to it while at the same time 
deploring his methods and policy; and to have done both is Colonel Byford- 
Jones’ most notable achievement. His book, rambling, superficial, and egoistic 
though it is, throws considerable light on Grivas’ strange personality. It con- 
tains evidence, for the first time, that the British gave him assistance during the 
German occupation of Greece, though none that he gave any assistance to the 
British. It perhaps oversimplifies his relation with Archbishop Makarios: their 
quarrel in 1959 came too late to be included, but it should have been mentioned 
that even in January 1956 Grivas threatened to continue the struggle alone 
when he thought Makarios was about to compromise with the British. As an 
account of the Cyprus emergency, Colonel Byford-Jones’ work will no doubt 
be superseded, but his successors will continue to benefit from his pioneering 
study. C. M. WooDHOUSE 


GrivAs: Portrait of a Terrorist. By Dudley Barker. London, Cresset Press, 
1959. 202 pp. Illus. 21s. 


THIs is a competently written but superficial account of the Cyprus Emergency, 
which contains little that is new or likely to be of use to serious students of the 
problem. The book opens with the arrival of Grivas in Athens early in 1959 after 
the conclusion of the Ziirich and London agreements. In describing the cam- 
paign itself the author is handicapped by the fact that he does not appear to 
have been in Cyprus at that time. Much of his information is drawn from the 
published extracts of the Grivas Diaries and pamphlets issued by the Public 
Information Office in Nicosia. 

His portrait of Grivas is slight and, though far from complimentary, is on 
the whole too charitable. Eoka attacks on women began early on in the cam- 
paign and, contrary to Mr Barker’s view that Grivas was not responsible (p. 185), 
there is, in fact, good reason to believe that reprisals against women were carried 
out with his full approval. Nancy CRAWSHAW 


DiE SOWJETISIERUNG OsT-MITTELEuUROPAS: Untersuchungen zu ihrem Ablauf 
in den einzelnen Landern. Ed. by Ernst Birke and Rudolf Neumann. 
Frankfurt am Main, Berlin, Alfred Metzner, 1959. vii-+398 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. DM 24. 

It is by now rather difficult to say something very original and new on the 

structural assimilation of Central and Eastern Europe into the Soviet system. 

Nevertheless the authors have succeeded in providing a conscientious, up-to- 

date account of the process in the countries which retained separate statehood 

and in those deprived of it, i.e., the Baltic States. Due weight has been accorded 
to the economic ‘base’, but the ‘super-structure’ has not been neglected: political 
developments have been described (with a few references to the émigré political 
activities) as well as the social and cultural changes wrought by the years of 

Soviet influence. The authors have relied mainly on primary sources, and they 

have listed a fairly comprehensive literature. 

The study is prefaced by a brief outline of the pre-1945 background. Em- 
phasis has been laid here on the unsettling impact on the area in question of 
the collapse of European empires and the failure of the inter-war attempts at its 
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integration. Inevitably, in a historico-philosophical essay of this kind, a good 
deal is debatable. Less controversial seem to be some guarded remarks pro 
futuro: for example, few will disagree with the writers that certain aspects of 
post-war transformation—such as some agricultural reforms, the industrial 
expansion, and the emergence of the new social stratum of technical intelli- 
gentsia in countries which lacked it—may be expected to have a lasting effect 
and to survive political changes which fate might have in store for the nations 
of the area. ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


OsTEUROPA-HANDBUCH: Polen. Ed. by Werner Markert. Cologne, Béhlau 
Verlag, 1959. xxxii+829 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. DM 68. 

It is not difficult to see what it was that induced a group of German scholars to 
pool their efforts to produce this work. Never before has Poland been more en 
vogue in the West than in the years which followed the October 1956 events: she 
focuses the West’s attention as the unique case of a nation firmly entrenched 
by external forces in the Soviet camp, yet dramatically trying to be true to her 
European self. The fascination she exerts is all the stronger for Germans, who 
know well that, for better or worse, their destinies are inexorably interwoven 
with those of their neighbours across the Eastern borders. And, last but not 
least, it is the Germans who have always been able to draw upon greater 
scholarly resources than any other country in the study of things Polish. 

Yet, at the same time, it is precisely the Germans who are severely handi- 
capped in anv attempt at exploring Poland sine ira et studio. Centuries of com- 
mon history account for this, and the few years from 1939 onwards have added 
to this history some of its most bitter pages. The editor of this book, Herr 
Werner Markert, remarks that those ‘who took part in the occupation [of Poland 
in the last war] and were witnesses to the hypertrophy of the “‘Herrenrasse” 
do not like to remind themselves and others of those times. But the German 
nation as a whole can hardly realise what was done in its name in Poland, if only 
because in retrospect this surpasses the powers of imagination of a morally 
saner | gesitteten] world’ (p. xxxi). Neither he nor his collaborators are prepared 
to accept the Poles’ contention that Nemesis may demand from a nation heavy 
sacrifices in atonement for wrongs perpetrated: hence, what has come to be 
treated by the present generation of Poles as the home of a quarter of their 
nation is, in the pages of this study, still treated as ‘Deutsche Ostgebiete’. 
Inevitably it is on this problem that the Polish critique of this book has con- 
centrated. 

By force of habit this reviewer’s eye has been attracted in the first place to 
the substantial part devoted to Poland’s economy. He would like to register 
his particular appreciation of the valuable chapters on inter-war economy (Dr 
Poralla), on post-war general economic policies (Dr Giinzel), on finance (Pro- 
fessor Kiesewetter), foreign trade (Dr Zotschew), and post-1956 changes in the 
system of economic planning and control (Dr Strobel). Professor Thalheim’s 
contribution will be of great interest to every student of the Soviet bloc’s 
economic integration. However, the singling out of this particular part of the 
work is hardly fair to others. But to do justice to a work of over 860 pages, which 
deals in thirty-five monographs with practically every aspect of life, material and 
spiritual, of a nation, would call for a team of reviewers matching in expertise 
the galaxy of authors—distinguished historians, lawyers, sociologists, econo- 
mists, geographers, theologians, and art critics. One general remark: an en- 
cyclopaedic book like this confronts the writer with the conflicting demands for 
factual information and synthesis, for description and analysis, for meeting the 
needs of wider lay readership and satisfying the specialists’ interests. I think 
that in this case the right balance has been struck. As a result the book will no 
doubt become an indispensable item of reference literature on contemporary 
international affairs. The rich supporting apparatus of source-notes, biblio- 
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graphy, chronology tables, lists of treaties and maps, adds to its great usefulness. 
The Tiibingen Arbeitsgemeinschaft and the Editor should be congratulated on 
the successful completion of an ambitious undertaking. 


ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


Di—E VOLKERRECETLICHE LAGE DER FREIEN STADT DANZIG SEIT 1945. By Hans 
Viktor Béttcher. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1958. 199 pp. 
Bibliog. (Ver6ffentlichungen des Instituts fiir Internationales Recht an der 
Universitat Kiel. 39.) DM 19. 

DANzIG has always been a curio of international law, and one might be tempted 

to think that it has been invented for the benefit of students of international 

law, to demonstrate the absurdities of the law of recognition. The general view 
appears to be that neither its incorporation into Germany before, nor its in- 
corporation into Poland after, the second World War accords with generally 
recognized rules of international law. Yet the facts in both cases can leave no 
doubt that it formed part of Germany until 1945 and that it now forms part of 
Poland. The absurdity of the situation, however, goes further than that. If, 
as a result of the non-recognition of its incorporation into Poland, Danzig is not 
part of Poland in law, its existence as a separate State is nevertheless—even in 
law—more than doubtful. It certainly lacks one, possibly two, of the essential 
attributes of a State. It has no government exercising sovereign power, and it 
probably even lacks a population which can properly be called the people of 

Danzig. The wisdom of refusing recognition to a state of affairs which is not 

likely to be altered in the foreseeable future may therefore be questioned. 

The author of the book under review considers all relevant problems of this 
difficult subject in the light of its chequered history and devotes much thought 
to the status of its inhabitants, past and present. The German Nationality Law 
of 22 February 1955 has clarified the position as far as the Federal Republic is 
concerned, but apart from that many doubtful questions remain which, fortu- 
nately for those concerned, have frequently been resolved in their favour, in 
that citizens of Danzig have escaped classification as German enemy nationals. 

F. Honic 


RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF A TOTALITARIAN STATE. By V. Chalupa. Leyden, 


Stenfert Kroese, 1959. 294 pp. Diagrams. Index. (Library of the Czecho- 
slovak Foreign Institute in Exile. 11.) Fl. 15. 


Tus book is badly written and atrociously translated. If any proof-reading 
was done, there are few signs of it in the final text (e.g., the Cominform was 
founded in 1947, not 1944—p. 65). The irritating practice of collecting the foot- 
notes at the back is followed. The basic purpose of describing the development 
of Communist dictatorship is almost lost beneath a mass of jargon which 
attempts to portray Communism in terms of the managerial revolution. By 
calling the C.P.S.U. ‘the world managerial centre’ and the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party ‘the local managerial centre’ little is done to throw more light on 
the processes of Communist rule. 

Part of the fundamental argument—that the total absorption of a Commun- 
ist-ruled society into the Soviet orbit must inevitably lead to complete approxi- 
mation to the Soviet pattern—is obviated by events since 1956. If Dr Chalupa’s 
thesis were right, there would today be little difference between conditions in 
Moscow, Warsaw, and Prague. On the contrary, the East European Com- 
munist regimes have demonstrated that each Party can and does follow its own 
way, which may be more or less liberal than Moscow’s, in maintaining itself in 
power. 

Another weakness is caused by the book’s structure. The first part purports 
to describe the establishment and maintenance of Communist rule, and the 
subsequent absorption of a People’s Democracy by ‘the world managerial 
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centre’. The second part illustrates the points made by reference to develop- 
ments in Czechoslovakia. The trouble is that the theoretical chapters were made 
to fit the case of Czechoslovakia and this reduces their validity when they are 
applied to events elsewhere in Eastern Europe. 

Too much trust is placed in unpublished sources originating from ‘resistance 
organizations’ inside Czechoslovakia. Yet it is a pity that the attempt to fit 
events into a set scheme should, in combination with the difficulties experienced 
in just reading the book, obscure many of the author’s shrewd judgements. The 
reasons which led people to join the Communists after the war are stated with 
objectivity; the sorry part played by the non-Communist parties in post-war 
Czechoslovakia is well analysed; the impact of the Slansky trial on the Party is 
interpreted with great insight, and there is an original examination of the class- 
war methods applied in securing the People’s Democratic order. A less ambitious 
design would have served the author, the translator, and the reader to much 
greater effect. O. Pick 


THIRTEEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE KREMLIN. By Tibor Meray. Trans. by 
Howard L. Katzander. New York, Praeger; London, Thames & Hudson, 
1959. vi-+290 pp. $5. 2Is. 

In spite of the vulgar title paraphrasing that of John Reed’s book, this is one of 
the most informative works yet to have been published on the Hungarian 
Revolution. The author, a gifted writer and journalist, was at first a bien pensant 
Stalinist, who during the Korean War achieved both fame and notoriety through 
his reports on bactereological warfare. Subsequently disillusioned, he moved 
towards the more liberal wing of the Communist Party, took an active part in 
the Revolution, and after its defeat emigrated to France. Through his close 
connexions with members of the Communist leadership, and particularly with 
Imre Nagy, he is able to analyse events in the way that Imre Nagy himself may 
have seen them. His remarkable literary gifts enable him to convey a convincing 
likeness of Nagy with all his qualities and weaknesses. The book is based on the 
author’s first-hand and probably even more second-hand knowledge of events, 
but, pending the publication of inaccessible documents such as the Minutes of 
the meetings of the Politburo and the records of conversations between Hun- 
garian and Soviet politicians, it is the source of a great deal of novel and useful 
information. 

In the first part, dealing with the pre-revolutionary career of Imre Nagy, 
there is a detailed and hitherto unpublished account of Rakosi’s castigation by 
the Soviet leaders in June 1953 in Moscow and of the appointment of Imre Nagy 
as Prime Minister—as, according to Khrushchev, ‘we do not want the direction 
of the Party and the State to remain concentrated in the hands of one man or of 
a small group’ (p. 8). In January 1955 the Hungarian leaders were again sum- 
moned to Moscow, but this time to accuse Nagy who was carrying out Malen- 
kov’s policy of economic relaxation. According to the author, Nagy’s policy 
had to be shown up as a failure despite its comparative success, so that the 
example of Hungary could be used to demonstrate where Malenkov’s policies 
were leading the Soviet Union. But whereas Malenkov’s fall was not followed 
by the re-establishment of Stalinism, Nagy’s fall was succeeded by Rakosi’s 
and Gerd’s efforts to restore dictatorship a l’outrance. According to the author, 
those circumstances were accountable for the fact that it was in Hungary that 
the first revolution flared up against a Communist dictatorship. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to the thirteen days between 23 October and 
4 November 1956, seen mainly from the offices of the Communist Party. 
According to the author, Nagy’s ideal was to reconcile the Party with the people; 
his optimism during those fateful days sometimes bordered on naiveté. Yet this 
optimism need not have been misplaced, had not all circumstances outside 
Hungary conspired to lead to failure. Mikoyan and Suslov, who were in Buda- 
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pest during the first stage, fully supported Nagy, and it was due to their report 
on their return that a declaration was issued in Moscow on 30 October agreeing 
to negotiate on the revision of the Warsaw Pact and the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. It was with this declaration that Mikoyan and Suslov came back to 
Budapest, and, according to Meray’s version, Nagy still enjoyed their full 
confidence at that time. The Soviet volte-face took place while Mikoyan was on 
his way back to Moscow for the second time—after the announcement of the 
Anglo-French intervention in Egypt. According to the author, this afforded 
the moral justification for a decision which was taken by Khrushchev for 
obvious reasons of ‘Realpolitik’. Meray also blames the American-controlled 
Radio Free Europe which in the most critical days, when Nagy was trying to 
consolidate the gains of the Revolution, incited the Hungarian people against 
him and against a policy of compromise. The pourparlers with Mikoyan and 
Suslov and the subsequent negotiations with the Russian Ambassador, Andro- 
pov, are reported in detail. Although the author does not quote any docu- 
mentary evidence, his account sounds convincing; naturally a narrative based 
on second-hand information is bound to convey certain inaccuracies. 

There is also a lucid account of the aftermath of the Revolution. The book 
ends with the execution of Imre Nagy. According to Meray this was ordered by 
Khrushchev in view of the Soviet—Yugoslav tension that prevailed in the spring 
of 1958, a tragic repetition of the circumstances which led to the Rajk trial. It 
confirms the custom in the Soviet world of punishing individuals not for their 
own deeds, but so that they may serve as a warning against deviations, real or 
suspected. ANDREW REVAI 


THE REVIEW: Quarterly Studies. No. 1. Brussels, The Imre Nagy Institute for 
Political Research, 1959. 116 pp. $4 per year’s subscription (4 issues). 


THE first number of this new Quarterly was published on 17 June 1959, on the 
first anniversary of Imre Nagy’s execution. It is edited, and was written (with 
one exception), by former members of the Hungarian Communist Party who 
fled to the West after the 1956 rising; the majority of them were followers of 
Imre Nagy. This is the first periodical to be produced in English by Hungarian 
emigré intellectuals. The contributions are interesting, but unfortunately the 
abundance of Communist verbiage and weak translation make them barely 
palatable. It is hoped that The Review will be continued under the care of an 
English sub-editor if it intends to cater for English-speaking readers. 
A. R. 


YucostaviA. Ed. by Robert F. Byrnes. New York, Praeger; London, Stevens 
for the Mid-European Studies Center of the Free Europe Committee, 1957. 
xiii+488 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. (No. 23 of Praeger Publications 
in Russian History and World Communism.) 70s. 


Tus book is one of a series of symposia on ‘East-Central Europe under the 
Communists’. The manuscripts were completed by mid-1956 and carry the 
story up to the Soviet-Yugoslav rapprochment which was just reaching its 
flood-tide at the time. 

Like most symposia, Yugoslavia is of uneven quality. The economic sections 
are the best: they embody considerable original research, and provide a bold 
and coherent picture of the national economy and its major branches. Their 
conclusions are depressing. Performance has failed to meet promises; resources 
have been squandered, and Yugoslavia remains terribly poor and unable to 
provide for a rapidly expanding population. Heavy investments, of which the 
regime is so proud, have seldom led to commensurate increases in productivity. 
The Yugoslav case . . . shows the danger of making mechanistic assumptions 
regarding the relationship between investment and production,’ Mr Egon 
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Neuberger warns (p. 196). Studies of most ‘new regimes’ in under-developed 
countries could take his warning to heart. 

The historical and political sections are disappointing, with little to offer in 
the way of either new facts or original analysis. None of the contributors tackles 
the phenomenon of ‘Titoism’ or ‘National Communism’. Literary and cultural 
developments are not treated, which is a pity, since the Yugoslav cycle of thaw 
and refreeze ante-dates the Russian by some five years. The biographies of 
leading Communists contain inaccuracies, and in one or two cases the biographer 
has uncritically accepted Belgrade’s re-writing of history, as in the case of 
Andrija Hebrang, a Croatian Communist leader who was arrested for Comin- 
formism in 1948, and later declared to have undergone investigation in 1946 for 
war-time collaboration with the Ustase and ‘reprimanded’. 

Irritating features of the book are its omission of all diacrital marks—4, 3, 
é, é, which are an integral part of the Serbo-Croat alphabet—and its use of 
different methods of spelling in the various sections. ALFRED SHERMAN 


Yucostavia’s Way: The Program of the League of the Communists of Yugo- 
slavia. Trans. by Stoyan Pribechevich. New York, All Nations Press, 1958. 
Xxli-+-263 pp. $4.50. 

Yugoslavia’s Way has had a chequered history which is reflected in its text. The 

first draft was prepared in 1956 and 1957, during the second Yugoslav—Soviet 

honeymoon. It was withdrawn just before publication in 1957 and amended in 
the hope of averting a clash with the other Communist countries, but the 
amended draft, issued in the spring of 1958, still proved unacceptable to the 

Russians, whose mood had sharpened in the meanwhile. It was again with- 

drawn before being finally published in its present form in the winter of 1958-9. 

The various drafts were reported in the Western press at the time. By the 
time the translation in English finally appeared Tito’s doctrines had undergone 
further changes away from their pro-Soviet high-water mark of 1957 and to- 
wards their earlier Titoite neutrality between the blocs. The programme as it 
stands will therefore be of interest mainly to specialists, historians, and collec- 
tors of the more recondite kind of Marxtana, who will need it to compare with 
the next version when it eventually appears. 

The programme, or Titoite manifesto, lacks any intellectual distinction. It 
attempts to reconcile standard Communist dogma, including anti-Westernism, 
with rationalizations of the Yugoslav Communist leadership’s own special 
interests. Those parts which criticize ‘Communist bureaucratism’ are startlingly 
similar to Djilas’s strictures in The New Class (1957), the difference being that 
the programme claims that ‘socialist democratic humanism’ already exists in 
Yugoslavia, and ‘bureaucratist vestiges’ elsewhere. 

The programme’s specifically ‘national’ or Yugoslav traits show up most 
piquantly in the self-confidence with which its authors lay down the law to 
Governments, economists, labour leaders, and diplomats in the advanced 
countries as to how they ought to run their affairs. Readers with a first-hand 
acquaintance with conditions in Communist Yugoslavia will appreciate this. 


ALFRED SHERMAN 
Govor! I CLANCI. 12 Vols. By Josip Broz Tito. Zagreb, Naprijed, 1959. 8,500 


dinars. 
Tus edition of Marshal Tito’s complete works has been published as part of the 
celebrations for the fortieth anniversary of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia. 
It covers the period from the German invasion of the Soviet Union to the end of 
1957, and includes his speeches at home and abroad, reports’ to various con- 
gresses, articles, goodwill messages, and interviews with foreign and Yugoslav 
journalists. A certain amount of editing is noticeable in the case of references to 
Stalin made before the Cominform resolution, and in the text of Marshal Tito’s 
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vigorous criticism of Soviet foreign and domestic policies delivered at the sixth 
congress of the Yugoslav Communist Party in 1952. The twelfth volume of this 
compilation consists of a very detailed subject index and register of names. 


Ivan AVAKUMOVIC 
USSR: 


KHRUSHCHEV’S Russia. By Edward Crankshaw. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 

Penguin Books, 1959. 175 pp. Index. (A Penguin Special.) 2s. 6d. 
THs Penguin Special represents just about the best half-crown’s worth offered 
in 1959. Mr Crankshaw’s clear and elegant prose must be the envy of all other 
Kremlinologists, and, with all his expert knowledge, he approaches his subject 
with perceptive sympathy for the people of Russia and with rare humility. The 
thumbnail sketch of Stalin’s Russia, which forms the main part of Chapter 1, 
could hardly be bettered. For some Mr Crankshaw’s assessment of Khrush- 
chev’s Russia may be too optimistic, but, as he himself makes quite clear (p. 93), 
he has a point of view and does not pretend to certain knowledge. His theories 
fit most of the known facts, and more can hardly be expected. I agree with him 
in regarding agriculture and the state of the peasantry as the key problem not 
only of the Soviet Union, but of Russia throughout most of her history. It may 
well be that the driving passion of Khrushchev’s career is to make the Soviet 
countryside worthy of a great Power (p. 86), but the lack of organizational 
success which, for example, has marked the virgin soil campaign in Kazakhstan 
shows how far he has to go. Still, since Stolypin, no one has done more for the 
Russian peasant than Khrushchev. 

If the book has a weakness, it lies in the author’s own decision to discard 
consideration of foreign affairs almost entirely. It is perhaps useful to ignore 
Soviet diplomacy for once, but in assessing the mood of the Russians the impact 
of world issues and developments within their own empire, such as the 1956 
crisis, cannot be discounted. The Russian people are more likely to be en- 
thusiastic about Khrushchev and all his policies if they can be convinced that 
stability and peace will be their outcome. Nevertheless, the book is to be strongly 
recommended both to the student and the interested layman for its lucidity, 
understanding, and stimulating discussion of one of the most important topics 
of the day. O. Pick 


PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE: An Analysis of Soviet Foreign Policy. By Wladyslaw 
W. Kulski. Chicago, Regnery for the Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 1959. 
Xxi-++662 pp. Bibliog. Index. $12.50. 

PrRoFESSOR KULSKI here again demonstrates his known skill in the marshalling 

of Soviet words for the indictment of Soviet practice. Somewhat over a third of 

the book’s 240,000 words is quotation. It is an impressive construction, yet 
rather less so than the same author’s The Soviet Regime (1954). Unlike the 
operators in domestic political life, the makers of a foreign policy are few enough 
and tightly organized enough not to require to communicate in public print, and 
the words which they utter to the world are rarely chosen for any purpose to 
which truth is relevant. Dr Kulski’s analysis might well prove a revelation to 
the non-Communist reader who might be inclined to take at face value any 
substantial part of Russian protestation on foreign relations, but a work of this 
size, price, and solidity of texture is likely to reach only a limited, and for the 
most part an informed, public among which few such illusions seem to exist. 
The analysis is not narrowly confined to the concept of peaceful co-existence, 
nor yet to Soviet foreign policy in any narrow sense. The internal nationalities 
policy probably had to be examined at some length and a substantial 
section to be devoted to general examination of the methods of Communist 
revolution. Dr Kulski contends, very probably, that the management of 
the Soviet Union still sees world relations in terms of ‘who whom?’ (i.e. who 
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will defeat whom) and since 1955 has chosen the under-developed countries 
as the principal arena of the contest. The pancha shila and Soviet enthusiasm 
for them are tested for content with largely negative result. The attitudes of the 
satellite peoples of Europe, especially the Poles, to foreign rule are usefully 
demonstrated. On the probable attitudes of China and on the discipline of 
Communists in other countries little comfort is offered to Western illusions, 
The result of the analysis is necessarily inconclusive. Evidence cannot show that 
the Soviet rulers will not soften their foreign policy, though it suggests that in 
their position of strength they have reason for intransigence. 
DEREK J. R. Scott 


La TRAGEDIE DES JUIFS EN U.R.S.S. By Léon Leneman. Preface by Manes 
Sperber. Paris, Bruges, Desclée de Brouwer, 1959. 325 pp. Illus. 
Bel. Frs. 120. 
LEoN LENEMAN, a Yiddish writer who was deported to the U.S.S.R., provides 
in this book a thoroughly documented account of the much discussed situation 
of the Jews in Soviet Russia. He demonstrates in dramatic and often moving 
fashion the progressive deterioration in their lot after the Revolution, the first 
effect of which was to bring political emancipation and a new cultural impulse to 
the millions of Jews who had suffered under Tsarist oppression. This emancipa- 
tion, in the years 1920-8, won for the U.S.S.R. the sympathy of Jews throughout 
the world. How, then, do we arrive instead at what Leneman calls ‘the murder 
of a whole civilization’, the extermination of the Jewish élite carried out by 
Stalin around 1948, and the plans for mass deportation? 

Leneman admits that after Stalin’s death the Jews, like other strata of the 
Soviet population, benefited by a certain degree of improvement in their condi- 
tion. But their situation remains precarious. And it is with a tone of implacable 
accusation that Leneman draws up the wellnigh complete catalogue of the 
different kinds of discrimination exercised—a discrimination whose existence, 
though denied by the Soviet Russians, is nevertheless confirmed by many 
witnesses. 

The only criticism to be made about this book concerns the author’s failure 
to attempt any sociological or historical explanation for Soviet anti-Semitism. 
For him, Stalin, Khrushchev, and the others are not only enemies of the State 
of Israel, of Zionism, and of the Jewish religion, but are also quite simply anti- 
Semites. But the very violence with which the Soviet leaders refute the accusa- 
tion of anti-Semitism shows that it is not so simple as that. In fact, anti-Jewish 
ideas and actions coexist, with the Soviet Russians, side by side with sincere 
anti-racial convictions. It is to be regretted that the author does not appear to 
have reflected on the conclusions of Professor Hyman Levy’s small but important 
book,! where the Jewish problem in the U.S.S.R. is presented as an aspect of 
a wider problem—that of nationalities—which the Soviet leaders had wrongly 
believed to be definitively solved. It seems to me that, once the facts of the case 
have been brought together, nothing short of a comprehensive analysis—sine 
iva et studio—can help us to disentangle the psychological complex which 
characterizes the conduct of the Soviet authorities in relation to a people whose 
paradoxical permanence constitutes a challenge to the Marxist-Leninist scheme 
of things. FRANCOIS FEJTO 


THE REAL Russia. By Irving R. Levine. London, W. H. Allen, 1959. 384 pp. 
Tus. 30s. 
Mr LEVINE, who has contributed frequently to The Times on Russian themes, has 
been permanent correspondent in Russia for the National Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion of America since 1948. He thus has a longer and quite possibly a broader 
experience than almost anyone who has written about Russia since the war. 
1 Jews and the National Question (London, Hillway Publishing Co., 1958), p. 93. 
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His book opens with a refreshing emphasis on the contradictions and com- 
plexities of the Soviet scene, and a reminder that ‘Russians change no easier 
than other peoples’. The chapters touch, at one place or another, on nearly 
every aspect of everyday Russian life, in a combination of personal impressions 
and official information—television, overcrowding, microphones, swindling, 
medicine and dentistry, the ballet school, the spare parts crisis, drycleaning, the 
30,000 Communist Party documents which got lost (p. 57), and the Russian who 
‘loved that man Stalin’ (p. 46). The whole adds up to an effect properly described 
by the title of the original American edition—Main Street, U.S.S.R.—and 
concludes very appropriately with the opinion that “Time may be on the side 
of the democratic West in eventually shaping a Russia that is more moderate, 
more reasonable, more amenable to living and letting live’ (p. 382). 

One regrets only, after 384 large pages, that Mr Levine did not lay out his 
mass of material as the more ordered and profound study of which he would 
clearly be capable. WRIGHT W. MILLER 


THE SOVIET BUREAUCRATIC ELITE: A Case Study of the Ukrainian Apparatus. 
By John A. Armstrong. New York, Praeger; London, Stevens (Atlantic 
Books), 1959. 174 pp. Tables. Index. 25s. 


Tis study gives a systematic survey of the social, educational, and national 
background of the Ukrainian Communist Party bureaucracy. Its primary 
value, however, consists in the fact that it contains a good deal of useful bio- 
graphical detail about leading Ukrainian Communists working at the present 
time both inside and outside the Ukraine. We also obtain some glimpses of the 
ways and means by which Communist Party control was extended to the newly 
annexed western territories of the Ukraine, as well as a clearer picture of the 
changes which took place within the Ukrainian state and Party personnel since 
Khrushchev assumed stpreme power in Moscow. 

The author has been able to use for his study unpublished Soviet disserta- 
tions which he found in the Lenin State Library in Moscow. The extensive 
reading of these unusual Soviet sources did not, however, enable him to give us a 
real inside story, and his analysis of the Ukrainian Party apparatus remains 
primarily based on the reports of the credentials committees of the various 
Ukrainian Party congresses. The main conclusion which the author reaches on 
the basis of his extensive research work confirms the widespread view that 
‘Khrushchev’s closest associates are those who rose to positions of major im- 
portance while he was first secretary in the Ukraine’ (p. 147). More unexpected 
is the author’s contention that even before Stalin’s death the Ukrainian Com- 
munist Party enjoyed a degree of collective leadership which did not exist in the 
Soviet Communist Party as a whole. In the author’s view this cannot be 
attributed to Khrushchev, but presumably to Stalin himself, who encouraged 
collective rule to prevent the emergence of a powerful Ukrainian proconsul 
(p. 149). WALTER KOLARZ 


PATTERN FOR SOVIET YOUTH: A study of the Congresses of the Komsomol, 
1918-1954. By Ralph Talcott Fisher, Jr. New York, Columbia University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1959. xvii+452 pp. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. (Studies of the Russian Institute of Columbia University.) 
55s- 

THE scope of this book is narrower than is indicated in the title but wider than 

the sub-title suggests. The Young Communist League is not the only agency 

through which the Party leadership seeks to mould the young generation, and 
the pattern that would emerge from a study of, e.g., the school curricula would 
not be identical, though it would overlap, with that presented in Mr Fisher’s 
book. On the other hand, though primarily concentrating on the Congresses, 


the author gives an account of the main developments in the Komsomol between 
Ss 
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the Congresses. This is all to the good, since no history of the Komsomol exists, 
and until it is written Mr Fisher’s book—partly based on early publications, 
some of which are not easily available—will be a useful guide. The main find- 
ings of the study are not unexpected: Komsomol, both in its internal life and 
in its activities, has closely followed the example of the Communist Party. But 
the study brings to light many facts and figures which help to explain the 
mechanism of Party control over the youth organizations—an aspect which is 
not normally given much attention in the more general studies of Party control, 
even in Professor Fainsod’s standard work.! And the reconstruction of the 





—s 


shifting goals held before the Young Communists is interesting from the | 
methodological point of view, since this approach—consideration of motives of | 


co-operation with the authorities—is seldom adopted by students of Soviet 
society apart from the economists. One mistake deserves to be mentioned here: 
in the opening sentence of the book Mr Fisher, following Professor Fainsod, 
states that ‘In the years before the Russian Revolution the Bolsheviks had no 
youth auxiliary, but they had many youthful members.’ In fact, although there 
was no All-Russian Bolshevik youth organization, there existed several such 
auxiliaries (a few of which are actually mentioned by Mr Fisher), some of them 
of the full-blown Komsomol type. They were as much predecessors of the 
Komsomol as the pre-revolutionary Bolshevik party was of the present 
C.P.S.U. S. V. UTECHIN 


Rocket Wire. By Irmgard Gréttrup. Trans. by Susi Hughes. London, André 
Deutsch, 1959. 188 pp. Diagram. 16s. 
Frau GROTTRUP spent seven years in Russia after the war, as the wife of the 
leader of the German rocket scientists deported from East Germany. News 
from the least-visited areas of the Soviet Union is always welcome, and Frau 
Gréttrup has a good deal to say about the backward and crude conditions of life 
in the Lake Seliger region and in Kazakhstan during the last years of Stalin. 
Her book is in diary form, which gives her information an authentic flavour, 
though it reveals at the same time some rather severe limitations in her outlook. 
WRIGHT MILLER 


LIBRARIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC CENTERS IN THE SOVIET UNION. By Paul L. 
Horecky. Indiana University Press, 1959. xviii+-287 pp. Maps. Diagrams. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. Offset lithography. 

Tuis is a detailed study of the organization and administration of libraries in 

the Soviet Union. It includes chapters on the Soviet concept of librarianship, 

on buildings and equipment, professional training and the different types of 

library, and how they serve the public. D. H. 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


O Munpo ARABO-ISLAMICO E O ULTRAMAR PorTuGuES. By José Julio Gon- 
calves. Lisbon, Ministério do Ultramar, Junta de Investigagoes do Ultra- 
mar, Centro de Estudos Politicos e Sociais, 1958. xv+ 301 pp. Bibliog. 
40$00. 

O Munpo ARABO E AS SUAS RELAGOES ECONOMICAS COM PoRTUGAL. Vol. 1. 
By José Fernando Trindade Martinez. Lisbon, Ministério do Ultramar, 
1958. 325 pp. Map. Tables. Bibliog. 50$00. 

PorTUGAL, like Spain, has a Muslim past which has left traces in the language 

and civilization of today. As in the former Spanish Empire, so in Portuguese 

overseas territories assimilation, largely through Christianization, has played a 

great part. With the dismemberment of the British and French Empires, 

following that of Spain, Portugal’s overseas territories, conserved with remark- 
1 How Russia is Ruled (Harvard University Press, Oxford University Press, 1953). 
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able tenacity, give her today an outstanding position. Though none of them 
has a Muslim majority they nearly all contain active Muslim and, in Africa, 
Arab elements. 

The first of the two books listed above is a valuable study, based on good 
English and French as well as Portuguese sources, of the influence of Islam in 
Portuguese Africa and Asia, preceded by a seventy-page survey of the extension 
of Islam in the world today. The approach is political rather than social or 
religious ; in the author’s opinion Islam, with its undertones of Arabism and pan- 
Islamism, tending to the stimulation of nationalism, is the principal threat to the 
permanent assimilation of the overseas Portuguese provinces to European 
Portugal. He therefore recommends the encouragement of non-Muslim elements, 
the realization of assimilation in practice as well as in law, and the establishment 
in certain places of Portuguese settlers from Europe, or at least of missionaries, 
in order to form a barrier against Islamic infiltration from outside. More 
questionable from the moral point of view is his tentative suggestion that dis- 
sension between orthodox (Sunni) Muslims and such heretical Muslims as the 
followers of the Agha Khan, who are important in East Africa, should be 
deliberately stimulated. He attributes the attraction of Islam for pagan Africans 
to the fact that it offers a readier and easier means of assimilation into the fellow- 
ship of a world-wide community, with an accompanying rise in human status, 
than does Christianity. In particular Islam does not compel the polygamist 
completely to abandon his former practice; and in leading him to adopt flowing 
Arab robes it gives him a sense of dignity which he does not derive from adopting 
the ‘not always adequate form of dress worn by Europeans in Africa’ (p. 72). 
He suggests therefore that in Portuguese Guinea, where fifty per cent of the 
pagans are already monogamous, it is to these that missionary effort should be 
directed in the first place before an approach is made to the polygamous section. 
The book contains many interesting statistics, as well as other information 
concerning Portuguese territories, which are not easily available elsewhere. 
Among his recommendations, the author suggests the establishment of a School 
of Arabic and Islamic studies in Portugal. 

The second book is the first of two volumes to be dedicated to the economy 
of the Arab countries and to their trade relations with Portugal and Portuguese 
overseas territories. These are introduced by a brief account of the history and 
the political and economic circumstances of each Arab country. These chapters 
are intended to fill a gap in current Portuguese publications, and will do so very 
adequately, but they are too brief to be of interest to the English reader who 
already has a wealth of documentation at his disposal. On the other hand the 
main portion, dealing with Arab-Portuguese trade exchanges, is entirely original 
and contains information otherwise unprocurable. Since, however, trade be- 
tween the Arab world and the escudo zone is very limited, the interest of the 
book for the English reader is confined mainly to the mild surprise which trade 
statistics can arouse, as when we learn, for example, that Mozambique is an 
important supplier of soap to Algeria, and Portugal of medicines to Egypt. A 
merit of this work, as of Senhor Gongalves’ book, is that it treats the Arab world, 
east and west, as a whole, and does not make the artificial separation between 
the Middle East and the Maghreb, as is still the almost invariable British custom. 
The section dealing with the Maghreb is in fact the fuller, and the article on 
Algeria (which the author includes among the Arab countries) is one of the best. 
Some of the transcriptions of Arabic names add to the existing confusion, not- 
ably ‘Quoeite’ for Kuwait and ‘Bafrém’ for Bahrein. The text of the trade 
agreements between Portugal on the one hand and Egypt, Tunisia, and Morocco 
on the other are given in an appendix. The Centro de Estudos Politicos e Sociais 
of the Ministério do Ultramar in Lisbon is to be warmly congratulated on the 
initiative which resulted in the publication of these useful works. 


NEVILL BARBOUR 
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CHRONIQUE DE POLITIQUE ETRANGERE. Vol. x11, No. 3-4, mai-juillet 1959. 
Le Moyen-Orient depuis la Ligue Arabe. (Special Issue.) Brussels, Insti- 
tut Royal des Relations Internationales, 1959. Pp. 315-563. Bibliog. 
Index. Bel. frs. 300 per year. 


THE title and first chapter of this survey lead to hopes that it is going to filla 
gap and be dispassionate, in French, about the Arab League. It opens witha 
comparison between the Alexandria Protocol (1944) and the League’s Pact 
(1945) and next gives a catalogue of subsequent agreements between the mem- 
bers. But it then quits the subject, and goes on to a chronicle of events in each 
separate country, starting in most cases in about 1954. It never mentions what 
happened to the League’s paper schemes that it has described; nor is there a 
word about the differences, particularly between Egypt and Jordan, over 
League organization of successive Palestine struggles—quarrels which have 
coloured the League’s meetings right up to its ‘Palestine army’ debate last year 
at Casablanca. 

The chapters on separate countries draw on books already familiar to Eng- 
lish specialists, such as the Chatham House Middle East Survey, Laqueur, and 
Longrigg. Unfortunately, they are patchy. That on Egypt does not mention 
home policy, apart from the Aswan dam, whereas that on Iraq dwells on a 
French sociologist’s sharp criticism of the ancien régime, and in doing so 
cites, as if unique, social miseries that are still equalled in Egypt. The Sudan 
chapter goes back to the Mahdi and the Lebanon—Jordan one begins only in 
May 1958. 

Both the text and the twenty-eight useful documents that are printed in an 
appendix reveal by implication how greatly, even since Nasser propagated 
neutralism, Middle Eastern affairs continue to be dominated by the cold war. 
The book is poorly subedited both as to misprints and as to failure to explain 
first references to ‘the Gaza incident’ or ‘the Accra conference’. Perhaps all its 
readers know already. It is admirably indexed. ELIZABETH MONROE 


A SHort History OF THE MIDDLE East: From the Rise of Islam to Modern 
Times. 5th ed. rev. By George E. Kirk. London, Methuen, 1959. 336 pp. 
Maps. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 


First published eleven years ago (and first reviewed in these pages in April 
1949) George Kirk’s clear, succinct, and valuable summary of Middle Eastern 
history fully retains its place, as its five editions testify. The present edition 
brings the narrative up to early 1958. The last chapter differs somewhat, how- 
ever, in scale and style from the rest of the book: vigorous and readable as they 
are, there is no great attempt in these concluding pages at historical objectivity, 
and the writer’s strong personal feelings are perhaps excessively in evidence. 
Longish quotations from contemporary speeches and leading articles (and 
Victorian poets) could profitably have been spared, it may be felt, in favour ofa 
more specific, neutral, and close-knit record of recent events. 
S. H. LoNGRIGG 


LE MoYEN-ORIENT CONTEMPORAIN (1945-1958). By Fernand L’Huillier. Paris, 
Sirey, 1959. 226 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Frs. 1,300. 

For whom is this paper-backed handbook written? It is too cursory for special- 

ists and too crammed with detail for general students. Perhaps for the airborne 

business man, for it is small and light and, if read in conjunction with local 

sights and sounds, is informative. But for those who are unable to read it to this 

accompaniment, it is over-condensed. Additional facts are too often squeezed in 


by means of a style that borders on telegraphese, and too many sentences end 
thosi< 2. E. M. 
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PROBLEMES D’EDIFICATION DU MAROC ET DU MAGHREB: Quatre entretiens avec 
El Mehdi ben Barka. By Raymond Jean. Paris Plon, 1959. 76 pp. Tables. 
(Tribune Libre No. 52.) Frs. 430. 

Morocco has had to face innumerable problems since the achievement of polit- 
ical independence a little less than four years ago. Among the greatest of these 
are difficulties arising from the split in the Istiqlal Party, and the dissensions 
thus created from top to bottom among the very limited band of qualified 
politicians and administrators. In the formation of a new and rival party by 
secession from the original organization the chief part was played by Mr Mehdi 
ben Barka, and for this reason alone this little book is of interest. It is also of 
interest because it demonstrates the extraordinary intellectual agility of this 
leader who can instantly give a persuasive answer, adapted to the mentality of 
the European interlocutor, to any question which is put to him. Can such verbal 
skill, one is inclined to ask, possibly be matched by equal practical skill in dealing 
with the daily problems of political life and of administration? We shall only 
learn the answer to this question when Mr ben Barka has borne the responsi- 
bility of ministerial office. Meanwhile this little book, brilliant as it is, does not 
really reveal any great difference of principle between the original leaders and 
those of the dissidents. The claim that the seceding leaders more truly represent 
the masses seems simply to mean that they look less to the conservative bour- 
geoisie of the cities for support and more to the proletariat of Casablanca, 
organized by the labour leaders, and to the tribesmen who formed the rank and 
file of the ‘Liberation Army’. NEVILL BARBOUR 


TUNISIA UNVEILED. By Thomas Hammerton. London, Hale, 1959. 189 pp. 
Illus. Index. 18s. 

AFTER a career as a free-lance journalist on the continent, Mr Hammerton went 
into the travel business. Having won the Prince Rainier award of the Académie 
Internationale de Tourisme, he became entitled as part of the prize to a free 
holiday in Monte Carlo. Here he became acquainted with the Tunisian Director 
of Tourism and the latter suggested that he should write a book about Tunisia, 
being provided with certain facilities by the Tunisian Government. This book is 
the outcome. In the circumstances a serious study of politics, history, or socio- 
logy was not required; nor is the book such. It is however an admirable work of 
its kind, giving the prospective tourist and even the expert reader an excellent 
picture of the principal aspects of Tunisia which are likely to interest the tra- 
veller coming from a European background. The Director of Tourism is to be 
congratulated on making a good choice of an author and Mr Hammerton on 
writing a very readable and informative book. NEVILL BARBOUR 


THE HaASHEMITE Kincs. By James Morris. New York, Pantheon Books; 
London, Faber & Faber, 1959. 231 pp. Illus. Map. Index. $4.50. 21s. 
Mr JAmEesS Morris is no orientalist, no bookworm, no hesitant academic 
balancer of varying tendencies, no writer of classic prose. His newest book 
which, he tells us, ‘has no pretensions to scholarship’ is, as every reader will 
expect from its predecessors in the same field, lively, vivid, and readable in the 
highest degree, as well as representing, obviously, a good deal of well-directed 
study. It isa James Morris of the highest class. His subject covers, by definition, 
much but by no means all of Middle Eastern territory from 1914 to our own 
day; he moves, in fact and suggestion, at a pace to leave the conservative 
historian gasping; he paints in brilliant colours, is forthright in judgment, 
generous in praise, critical of wrong—not least when he judges his own country 
to be at fault—and humane in sympathy. Admitting that a vast deal of relevant 
matter must be omitted from so short an essay, and that room cannot be found 
for all the qualifications, the guarded muances, the assessed counter-weights 
(even though these may form equally part of the facts), most ‘old hands’ in the 
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Middle Eastern or Arab field will feel Morris’s account to be one of essential 


truth and honesty while also of exceptional brilliance; and ignorant newcomers | 





will carry away a substantially true and adequate idea of some main currents _ 


in the stream of Western Asian affairs in this half-century. 

This is not to say that all the aforesaid ‘old hands’ will accept every judg- 
ment of Mr Morris, either on personalities or on events and policies, as gospel; 
they may at times prefer their own! And a few may feel, as does the present 


reviewer, that a style a shade less racy, at times flippant, would be, certainly to | 


readers of the serious-student type—and to foreigners?—more apt and convine- 
ing in matters which are, after all, of serious interest and gravity. Does ‘next 
door’ gain by being ‘bang next door’ (p. 126)? or ‘in front’ by being ‘smack in 
front’ (p. 152)? There are a few regrettable misprints—Ali Kawdat (p. 146), 
Andulilah (p. 169), Niaf (p. 173); otherwise the production is excellent, photo- 
graphs helpful and interesting, index adequate, and ‘acknowledgements’ 
courteous and suggestive. S. H. LONGRIGG 


THE PERSIAN GULF STATES. By Rupert Hay. Foreword by E. M. Eller, Rear 
Admiral, U.S.N. Washington, D.C., The Middle East Institute, 1959. 
xvii+160 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. $3.75. 

Tus is an unambitious, straightforward, factual account of the various terri- 

tories on the southern coast of the Persian Gulf (excluding Sa’udi Arabia), and 

Oman. Written with all the authority of a former Political Resident, it conveys 

a well-arranged assortment of accurate and objective information on most 

aspects of these territories and their peoples and governments. This will no 

doubt be acceptable and helpful to readers in America and Great Britain who 
have hitherto been without a convenient handbook covering this field. 

Could more be asked? The ‘burning questions’ in the Gulf today are those 
concerning Buraimi and the Oman hinterland; and of both of these Sir Rupert 
Hay’s account is so brief as to add little or nothing to one’s knowledge. This is 
disappointing, and so is, on the whole, his failure to deal more fully with the 
pervasive general problem of these still patriarchally and mediaevally governed 
Gulf territories: the problem of how, by what steps encouraged or imposed, to 
bring them to constitutional and social-political conditions less at variance with 


the modern world. On this Sir Rupert has something, but all too little and too | 


vague, to say—and yet to no one would the interested reader turn more natur- 
ally for enlightenment. In the second or subsequent editions of the book, to 
which its interest and value will entitle it, one may hope that the author will be 
willing to supply these deficiencies. S. H. LONGRIGG 


SaupI ARABIA: Its People, its Society, its Culture. By George A. Lipsky and 
others. New Haven, Human Relations Area Files, 1959. 367 pp. Maps. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. (Survey of World Cultures, ed. by Thomas Fitz- 
simmons.) $7. 


Tuis book is No. 4 in a series by American sociologists who are making a social 





inventory of the world, country by country. So far, they have docketed the 


Poles, the Jordanians, the Iraqis, and the Cambodians. The Saudi Arabians 
are a better advertisement for their treatment than any of the other four. Is 
this because there are so few books on Saudi Arabia that any word is gospel? 
Not altogether. It is because the system they have devised lends itself best toa 
country in which habits are uniform and exceptions few. The book is much 
more readable than its predecessors because, thanks to this uniformity, it need 
not confine itself to the cautious, woolly vocabulary that will serve for all facets 
of a complex society. Instead, it can get down to concrete examples, sharp 
images, and even to named varieties of Saudi citizen. 

We learn, therefore, that though films are frowned on, ‘many princes ... 
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own projectors’ (p. 136), that ‘every doctor in Arabia is plagued by requests for 
elixirs’ (p. 304), and that if the army and the White Army (national guard), ‘or 
even the White Army alone, defected from the regime . . . this would bring it 
down’ (p. 102). By the device of quoting ‘some observers’, the authors venture 
to estimate ‘the remaining life expectancy of foreign oil companies in the Middle 
East at no more than five years’ (p. 260). They date this prophecy ‘early 1958’; 
it was made before the present sobering world glut of oil. 

The book is well indexed, and includes a good bibliography of books and 
articles, all in English. There are not many other sources for a country which 
never let in either French teachers or Christian missionaries, and is in conse- 
quence culturally poor, though unaware of its own poverty. Aramco’s troubles 
are referred to in guarded terms, but most of the worst get a mention. 


ELIZABETH MONROE 


SyrIA: A Short History: Being a condensation of the author’s History of Syria 
including Lebanon and Palestine. By Philip K. Hitti. London, Macmillan, 
1959. ix-+271 pp. Maps. Index. 2Is. 

ProFEessor Hittt’s History of Syria including Lebanon and Palestine (1951) has 

been ably condensed by Dr Hazard and is now suitable for the intelligent lay- 

man. The last chapter of the original work has been expanded into four, bringing 
the history down to February 1958 when the United Arab Republic was 

proclaimed. D. H. 


AFRICA 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. By Thomas R. 

Adam. New York, Random House, 1959. xiv-+145 pp. Bibliog. $1.25. 
THE growing interest of the American public in Africa, a tendency for which the 
British should be grateful, is demonstrated by the issue of this useful little book 
ina popular paper-backed series. It is a general survey of the African situation 
for American readers, and it pays a proper tribute to Lord Hailey, from whom 
much of the information is taken. Mr Adam has his favourites among the terri- 
tories; three-quarters of the book is about British Africa or ex-British Africa. 
Less than twenty pages are allotted to the French communauté, which may be 
regretted, as Mr Adam writes of it with sympathy and understanding. He thinks 
the French have done well, but he finds it hard to say a kind word about the 
British who, for example (p. 78), have a ‘reluctance to share their cultural 
heritage’ with Africa. Even King George III comes cropping up in his account 
of Tanganyika (p. 96). After making allowance for these conditional reflexes, it 
is fair to say that his accounts of the larger African territories are balanced and 
interesting. Some readers may not agree with him that the East African High 
Commission commands extensive African support (p. 58), or that Liberia derives 
great benefit from a plantation economy (p. 113), but there is room for a variety 
of opinions on such topics. C. E. CARRINGTON 


Un EssAlI D’ INDEPENDANCE ORGANISEE: LA FEDERATION DU NIGERIA. By René 
Servoise. Paris, Comité d’Etudes et de Liaison du Patronat pour 1’Outre- 
Mer, 1959. iv-+20 pp. Maps. Bibliog. 

One of the anomalies of tropical Africa has been the invisible barrier between 

the French and British territories. As in the transformation scene in an old- 

fashioned pantomime, the gauzy screen is now rising to display the inner and 
outer stages together, the British coastal colonies and the vast French interior. 

A well-informed French view of British Africa is rare and precious; M. Servoise 

writes with authority. Within the compass of a few pages in this pamphlet he 

describes Nigeria and analyses its problems: ‘orientation vers une indépendance 
accordée progressivement, étagée dans le temps, et ceci dans le cadre artificiel 
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de création purement britannique, la Nigéria’ (p. 2). His principal concern js 
with the technical problem of organizing a federal state and he gives particular 
attention to the report of the Willink Commission on minorities. The British, 
he says, have not neglected the psychological factor. ‘Il s’agissait de créer ex 
nihilo un sentiment national Nigérien, mais de le créer, non pas contre 1’ Angle. 
terre.’ C. E. CARRINGTON 


EVERYMAN’S AFricA. By John Hatch. London, Dennis Dobson, 1959. 263 pp. 
Index. 2Is. 


TuIs book, based on lectures given by the author to extra-mural students, is 
intended to be a concise introduction to the basic problems of modern Africa, 
The title is misleading because the main emphasis of the book is on the British 
territories. The possessions of other colonial Powers and the North African 
States are treated far less fully. Mr Hatch describes the historical background, 
recent constitutional developments, political parties, and the economic problems 
of the territories. All this will be of much use to the beginner. There are two 
useful appendices. One is a chronology of important events in the history of the 
African continent; the other is a valuable collection of facts about each country, 
including details of the franchise and other constitutional arrangements. 
D. P. J. Woop 


SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


COMMUNISM IN SouTH East AsiA: A Political Analysis. By J. H. Brimmell. 
London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1959. ix+-415 pp. Maps. Index. 42s. 

THIS is a most important and timely book. It throws a searching light on the 
problems of Communism and Nationalism in the sprawling land mass of South 
East Asia from Burma to the Philippine Islands. In this former congeries of 
British, French, Dutch, and American colonial territories a number of inde. 
pendent countries have emerged since the second World War, changing its 
former colonial political configuration. Simultaneously, the shadow of Con- 
munist China in the hinterland has created a new power-political situation of 
great gravity not only for border countries such as Burma and Vietnam but also 
for the Western Powers. The policy of Communism, anti-Communism, or 
neutrality on the Indian model is directly posed here. 

Mr Brimmell’s book provides a pioneer analysis of the origins, aims, and 
ramifications of Communism in South East Asia which should be invaluable to 
all interested in these problems and in seeing them in perspective. He approaches 
his formidable task historically. Separate chapters deal with the ‘Communist 
Beginnings in South East Asia’ and follow the movement through the ’twenties 
and ’thirties to the present situation which is analysed in his final assessment of 
‘New Patterns and Pressures’ and ‘Peaceful Coexistence’ in South East Asia. 
These detailed analyses of events in Indonesia, Malaya, Indo-China, the Philip- 
pines, Siam, and Burma are preceded by a masterly introduction to Leninist con- 
cepts of revolution and imperialism which still determine Communist policy in 
the colonial and underdeveloped areas. Mr Brimmell’s clear, succinct definitions 
of the fundamentals of Marx—Leninism have the imprint of mature thought and 
authoritative scholarship. There is no beating about the bush, no loose thinking 
in these pages. It is a delight to find an author capable of handling this too often 
dully prosaic subject with such clarity, dry humour, and crisp economy of 
style. 

Mr Brimmell has worked with great industry and political acumen to piece 
this elusive story together, combing the fragmentary records for hard facts and 
supplementing them by local interviews and investigations in the individual 
countries of South East Asia. He warns in his Foreword that ‘many of the 
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sources used cannot be quoted’ while ‘only the more central works under refer- 
ence are given’ in the bibliography. One result of this is that the more alert 
reader interested in sources may be foxed occasionally by unattributed state- 
ments, not knowing whether they originated in these delicate private interviews 
or in an unquoted bibliographical source which might be available to him. 

Since its inception in the ’twenties, the Comintern regarded the colonial 
territories of Britain (Burma, Malaya, Singapore, Hong Kong), France (Indo- 
China), the Netherlands (Indonesia), and the U.S.A. (the Philippines) as a prime 
target in its war on colonial imperialism in South East Asia and devoted large 
resources to the indoctrination of local Communist agents in Marxist schools in 
Russia and to rather ineffective intrigues in South East Asia. These efforts, 
though of little importance at the time, yielded results of considerable value to 
the Communist cause in South East Asia in the post-war years. They produced 
some outstanding Communist leaders such as Ho Chi-minh and laid the bases of 
a network of party organization through which anti-Western attitudes and 
ideas were propagated among the already Westernized but anti-colonial intelli- 
gensia of these countries. 

Mr Brimmell has very vividly recalled the curious vicissitudes and often 
cynically opportunist Moscow direction of the national Communist Parties. It is 
a pity that he does not say more about their social-economic programmes (about 
which little is known in the West), for information on this subject is essential in 
order to estimate their attractive strength as possible political foci in the future. 
One would be interested, for example, to know whether these programmes are 
(or were) constructive and feasible, or merely demagogic propaganda. 

Mr Brimmell holds strong independent views on both Western policy and 
Communism and expresses them trenchantly. Doubtless ‘the partisan will be 
disturbed by some of the concepts brought forward’ (as he seems to hope) 
(p. v). In particular, his sharp criticism of American policy in South East Asia 
(pp. 394-6 inter alia) and earlier of British colonial policy in Burma (p. 116) may 
arouse controversy in some quarters. The asperity of his comment on American 
policy in South East Asia is to some extent inspired, I think, by his tendency to 
understate Chinese aggressiveness. More than once I was puzzled by the image 
of Communist China presented here, though the interpretation of Leninism and 
Soviet-Russian policies throughout his study is meticulously well founded and 
carefully formulated. To take at random a few examples of his views on 
Chinese affairs, Mao Tse-tung’s international behaviour does not at any time 
suggest to me ‘the subtle and patient face of Chinese Communism which is 
presented to South East Asia, and which is likely’ (Mr Brimmell adds more 
realistically in the same sentence) ‘to show itself as the real enemy of the free 
world’ (p. 390). Then if ‘the Chinese offer of respect for neutrality’ and their 
‘willingness to discuss outstanding issues’ (p. 394) is not even taken ‘at its face 
value’ locally, it is difficult to see what value it has in South East Asia as an 
alternative to American policy, even granting the unpopularity of the latter; 
and why is Mao Tse-tung regarded as more accommodating than Chiang Kai- 
shek (p. 396)? The term scarcely applies to either of them. 

Mr Brimmell has some interesting and stimulating ideas about the future of 
Communism in the South East Asia territories, the juxtaposition of political 
forces in North and South Vietnam, and the future of the Sino-Soviet alliance. 
He sees in Nationalism and Communism the two strongest political forces at 
work in this area, but believes that, even should Communism gain an upper 
hand, ‘any para-Communist régimes arising will have to adjust themselves to 
local peculiarities from the outset’ (p. 401). In his sagacious words, ‘as long as 
the Communist movement is content to pursue a minimum programme of 
nationalism, with a good measure of respect for traditional values, it can make 
headway in these underdeveloped countries’. Trouble comes later with the 
attempt ‘to proceed with its maximum programme, which has nothing in 
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common with these aspirations’ (p. 376). Though the political revolution is mostly 
over in these territories, ‘their much more important economic revolution is 
only beginning’; Mr Brimmell does not believe it can be achieved by capitalist 
methods or by encouraging the development of ‘individual initiative’ (p. 400), 
‘Some form of co-operative socialism’ will, he thinks, be necessary, and ‘if 
economic improvement is slow and difficult’ the necessary leadership may have 
to be found in a dictatorship of one kind or another, perhaps Marxist or mili- 
tary. In an area where democratic tradition is immature and ineffective this 
seems a very likely forecast. He sees some underlying similarities between the 
regimes in North Vietnam and South Vietnam, in particular ‘their common 
insistence on ideological commitments’—‘the northern régime is committed to 
building Communism, the southern to resisting it’ (p. 303); but he concludes 
that the two Vietnamese regimes might merge on condition that personal rivalries 
were adjusted and the East-West struggle abandoned—adding that ‘this, how- 
ever, does not seem very likely at the time of writing. . . .” These are pregnant 
thoughts. 

Mr Brimmell propounds some intriguing theses about the future of Com- 
munist power in South East Asia. He suggests that Chinese Communism ‘is 
likely to show itself as the real enemy of the free world’ (p. 390). Few will dissent 
from this conclusion. He also throws out the possibility of a merger of China and 
Russia into one politico-cultural entity (p. 399). This hypothesis would seem 
remote in view of the arrogant political nationalism and the acute national and 
cultural idiosyncracies of both the Russians and the Chinese under Communism 
as formerly. 

Finally, on the much debated question of the dominant Communist influence 
in South East Asia Mr Brimmell asserts that ‘Russia appears well content to 
allow its Asian successor, China, to influence South East Asia in the desired 
direction’ (p. 393). These are brave words. I would not myself be so confident 
in the long run of this harmonious division of power. 


GOVERNMENTS AND Poritics OF SOUTHEAST AsIA. Ed. by George McTurnan 
Kahin. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press for the Southeast Asia 
Program, Cornell University, 1959. xvii+531 pp. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. 
Index. $6.50. 

Tuts useful work comprises six contributions, all by well-known writers on 

South-East Asian affairs, concerning Thailand, Burma, Indonesia, Malaya and 

Singapore, Vietnam, and the Philippines. The six sections are devised on parallel 

lines: first an historical introduction, then an account of economic and social 

conditions, after that a description of the system of government, and finally a 

review of the political, economic, and social problems confronting the Govern- 

ment of the country under review. The pattern is, however, varied in the case of 

Vietnam by the inclusion of an additional chapter on North Vietnam. Cam- 

bodia, Laos, British Borneo, and Portuguese Timor are omitted because, as the 

Preface candidly admits, of the lack of available specialists on those territories. 

This is to be regretted, for it is precisely about these territories that information 

is least readily accessible to the general public, and under present conditions an 

objective account of the Kingdom of Laos would be especially welcome. The 

reader will also miss any attempt to generalize about South-East Asia as a 

whole: the editor takes the view that at present there is not sufficient material 

to justify broad generalizations about the region and that it is preferable to 

leave the reader to draw comparisons for himself. While there is reason in this 

point of view, many readers will regret that Mr Kahin has not used his own re- 

sources of knowledge and judgment in a task for which he is so well fitted. For 

the reader who wishes to obtain a clear picture of the situation in the territories 

which the book does cover, however, this work can be strongly recommended. 
B 


R. P. 
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Newru: A Political Biography. By Michael Brecher. London, New York, 
Bombay, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1959. xvi+-682 pp. Illus. Maps, 
Bibliog. Index. 42s. 


THE WAY OF GANDHI AND NEHRU. By S. Abid Husain. Foreword by Zakir 
Husain. Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras, Asia Publishing House, 
1959. Xxi+-184 pp. Index. 22s. 


James Bryce said of Walter Bagehot that he was ‘the most interesting man in 
London’. The most interesting man in India is Jawaharlal Nehru. He is also 
Prime Minister. Interesting men make good subjects for biographies, though 
they do not always make good Prime Ministers. In any case the combination is 
rare and it is no doubt this which explains why Nehru has been so much written 
about, by himself as well as by others. It is a tribute, however, at once to his 
personality and to his place in history that Mr Brecher’s substantial and com- 
pendious political biography does not seem superfluous. On the contrary, it is to 
be welcomed as a generally reliable and very readable study with its own dis- 
tinctively North American—perhaps one should say Canadian—flavour and 
treatment. 

Mr Brecher has had access to some material denied to earlier biographers, 
notably to some of Nehru’s correspondence, but while this is of interest it is 
not of major significance. For the most part the author has relied upon the now 
voluminous published material on the Indian independence movement, supple- 
mented by personal inquiries, not least of the subject of this biography himself. 
He has woven the material thus garnered into a narrative that is full of interest 
and, on the whole, well balanced, despite the author’s predisposition to look 
forward and to allow the reader to infer that he regards events of recent years 
a somehow more important than those of ten, twenty, or thirty years ago. 
For example, the book opens with a chapter entitled ‘Portrait of the Man’ 
which is a portrait sketched in the perspective of the later ’fifties, and concludes 
with a chapter entitled ‘Portrait of a Leader’, again drawn very largely from 
personal impressions during the author’s visits to India in very recent years. 
Though this is not without its compensations, it serves to obscure something the 
author recognizes to be of first importance, namely, the remarkable period of 
time during which the Prime Minister of India has been a public figure. ‘My 
gowth to public prominence,’ he told Mr Brecher, ‘was not by sharp stages. It 
was rather a steady development over a long period of time. And if I may say 
9... I began at a fairly high level’ (p. 1). All this was very true, and the last 
point one on which Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel had reason to reflect wryly on 
several occasions. 

The length of the period which a political biography of Nehru must cover 
demands variety in the type of evidence used and in treatment. This it does not 
always receive in sufficient measure here, there being, in respect of the first, 
points in the narrative where British motives and actions might be more truly 
judged by fuller references to British sources, and in respect of the second, times 
of critical decision in Nehru’s career, at which one might reasonably expect a 
political biographer to pause longer and probe more deeply than Mr Brecher has 
done. One such time was 1936-7, another the last phase of the transfer of power. 
In the second instance Mr Brecher does not bring out sufficiently clearly, in my 
view, the factors which determined Nehru’s acceptance, however reluctant in 
the first instance, of partition and Dominion status, and as a result a reader 
might well think that there was a greater inconsistency in approach than a 
tloser examination of the situation in its contemporary, i.e. 1946-7, context 
would justify. 

The work as a whole must in the nature of things be classified as an interim 
biography—and Mr Brecher underlines its interim character by speculating on 
the irresistible ‘when Nehru goes’ theme—but none the less it should also be 
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underlined that it is an outstanding example of the successful accomplishment 
of what is always a difficult art. 

Mr Husain provides philosophic commentary on Mr Brecher’s work. Where 
Mr Brecher examines the relationship between Gandhi and Nehru in its political 
context, Mr Husain is interested in the thought and ideas of the two men and the 
extent to which they were fundamentally at variance or fundamentally in agree- 
ment. It is a perceptive study, more satisfying in its preliminary analysis than 
in its conclusions, where the author seems overmuch concerned to underline the 
points of immediate agreement. N. MANSERGH 


CoMMUNISM IN INDIA. By Gene D. Overstreet and Marshall Windmiller, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, University of California Press; London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. xiv-+603 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Center for South 
Asia Studies, University of California.) 75s. 


Tuis is the most detailed and comprehensive study of Indian Communism that | 


has yet appeared. It records the history of the movement from its earliest 
stages—with M. N. Roy in Mexico, Moscow, and Berlin—to the victory of the 
Communists in the Kerala state election of 1957, and their subsequent ‘con- 
version’ to constitutional practices. The authors have had access to almost 
every possible source of information, including British Intelligence reports, 
Communist documents, letters, and memoirs, and in addition have had occasion 
to consult several people with first-hand knowledge of the Communist Party of 
India (C.P.I.). They have produced a well written, well documented, and on 
the whole authoritative study of the Indian Communist movement. 

Messrs. Overstreet and Windmiller show how factionalism and confusion, 
for which the C.P.I. is notorious, existed from the very beginning. To some 
extent this was due to a clash of personalities, as between Roy and Abani 
Mukherji during the early formative years (or Ranadive and Joshi in the 1940s), 
but it was also because of the circumstances in which the movement was born. 
Roy was at a disadvantage in being far from the Indian scene, and although, 
as a member of the Executive Committee of the Comintern, he enjoyed great 
prestige among Indian Communists, he failed to understand the nature of the 
revolutionary forces which Gandhi had released in India. His doctrinaire insis- 
tence on violence helped to put the C.P.I. outside the broad stream of the Indian 
independence movement. Party workers in India who ventured to advise him 
were frequently overruled. The prolonged debate on the question whether the 
C.P.I. should be a mass party or a secret conspiratorial organization, and 
whether a Workers’ and Peasants’ Party should be created, is discussed very 
thoroughly. In fact, the entire account of Roy’s meteoric rise and fall is treated 
more fully than it has been by earlier historians. 

On the question to what extent the C.P.I. takes its cue from Moscow, its 
past record indicates (cf. Kautsky: Moscow and the Communist Party of India, 
New York, London, 1956) that whenever it has correctly interpreted Moscow's 
directives, it has adapted its policy (though not without some difficulty) to meet 
Soviet requirements. While they accept this analysis in principle, and describe 
the actual events in detail, the authors conclude that, under the impact of events 
in India and elsewhere, the C.P.I. ‘has shown some flexibility and adaptability— 
especially in the realm of tactics. Should it become even a little more Indian, it 
will be truly a force to be reckoned with’ (p. 539). Unfortunately, they have not 
been able to discuss the implications of the Yudin attack on Mr Nehru, nor the 
probable effects of the dismissal of the Communist Government in Kerala. 
Sino-Indian border disputes and the suggested differences in the attitudes of 
Moscow and Peking towards India are other issues almost certain to provoke 
fresh debates (and divisions) within the C.P.I. 

The authors provide a great deal of useful information on Party organization. 


The changes in Party structure, and in the relationship of its various organs to) ; 
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one another, which were announced at the special Congress in Amritsar in 1958, 
are also dealt with. Chapters are included on the ‘front’ and fellow-travelling 
organizations which proliferate in India, and there is an excellent section giving 
biographical details of leading Indian Communists. There can be little doubt 
that this study will be treated as the standard work on Indian Communism by 
the growing number of students of this subject. SAVAK KATRAK 


INDIA WINS FREEDOM: An Autobiographical Narrative. By Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, New Delhi, Orient Longmans; 
London, Longmans, Green, 1959. x-++252 pp. Illus. Index. 30s. 

THE author of this book may well be described as the outstanding Mussulman of 

his time. Born in Mecca in 1888, he was taken to Calcutta at an early age by his 

father who gave him his first lessons in their Bengal home. By the time he grew 
up he was equally at home in Urdu and English; and at the age of 24 founded the 


| Urdu journal Al Hilal. At 35 he became the youngest President on record of 


the Indian National Congress; and, having broken with orthodox Muslim tradi- 
tions, took the name ‘Azad’, meaning ‘Free’, to show that he had shaken off what 
he calls his ‘inherited beliefs’. He met Gandhi first in 1920 and soon realized that 
the Muslim Community in the new India then coming into being must have what 
he described as ‘competent organs of their own’, if they were to play their true 
part in Swaraj India. He set himself to create these organs; but, as time went 
on, he became more and more a national, and not merely a sectional, figure. He 
was the spokesman of the Indian National Congress at the conferences with Sir 
Stafford Cripps, and was recognized on all hands as what Jawaharlal Nehru 
described as a ‘luminous figure’ and a born leader of men. 

This book is described as ‘an autobiographical narrative’; but it is more than 
a personal document, being an authentic footnote to Indian history. It will 
remain on record as a source from which those who study that history must 
draw much of their material; and, indeed, they will find in these pages much 
that can be found nowhere else. A. F. WHYTE 


POLITICAL LEADERSHIP AMONG THE SWAT PATHANS. By Fredrik Barth. Uni- 
versity of London, Athlone Press, 1959. viii+146 pp. Maps. Diagrams. 
Bibliog. Index. 25s. 

Dr BarTH, like his countryman Professor Morgenstierne of Oslo University, has 

put the Pathans and all who like them deeply in his debt. This is a scientific 

anthropological study of tribal society among the Yusufzais of the secluded 
valley of Swat—both that portion now consolidated under the Ruler of Swat 
state and the lower region known as the Malakand Protected Area, which is 
now, as in British days, in more direct relations with the Government through 
the Political Agent at Malakand. The author’s studies have enabled him to give 
the closest and most analytic exposition this reviewer has seen of the manner in 
which a Pathan tribal society works, and to an extent continues to work even in 
regions subject to regular administration. It is the best analysis since Sir 

Evelyn Howell’s monograph on the Mahsuds, Mizh (1932), and it should be 

invaluable to the Frontier officers of Pakistan. 

Here the inquirer will be able to learn of the relationship of the Khans with 
the religious classes, and the influence of both in the tribe; of the meaning and 
mystery of the jirga (assembly) and hujra (guest-house) systems; and, perhaps 
most important of all, of the stratifications of class, of the landed and the land- 
less, that make up a Pathan society. It is fascinating to speculate what will be 
the impact of adult suffrage on Pathan societies, in which the true Pathans and 
the réligieux are always in a minority, yet by virtue of conquest at present hold 
all political power. 

The lay reader will find he must put up with a good deal of rather stilted 
jargon; for instance, words such as ‘sibling’, ‘apical’, and ‘dyadic’ are of frequent 
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occurrence. There are also one or two linguistic lapses, e.g. Mujah-i-Din for 
Mujahidin (pp. 62 and 127). But this is a book that everyone who wants to 
understand Pathans should read. OLAF CAROE 


KERALA: Past and Present. By A. K. Gopalan. London, Lawrence & Wishart, 
1959. 128 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 15s. 


KERALA, once called ‘the madhouse of India’ on account of the extreme rigidity 
of its caste structure and communal divisions, is described by A. K. Gopalan in 
terms of the Communist Party’s struggle for power. The author, who is a Com- 
munist member of the Lok Sabha and a member of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of India, sets out to trace the emergence of the Communist 
Party as champion of the popular movements in Kerala for political, social, and 
agrarian reform, and as principal agitator for the linguistic reorganization of 
states which resulted in the inception of the modern state of Kerala. Mr Gopalan 
deals only with those subjects which can be subordinated to this central theme. 
He outlines the development of the communal organizations of the Ezhavas 
and the Nayars but, except to castigate the Roman Catholics as instruments of 
foreign interference, ignores the role of the Christian communities which com- 
prise 22 per cent of the population and form the most influential minority in the 
state. No acknowledgement is made of the leading part played by the Christian 
churches in the educational movement in Travancore and Cochin, where the 
level of literacy and the standard of female education is the highest in India, 
Nor is a clear distinction made between the historical development of the princely 
states and the backward region of Malabar, which until 1956 formed part of the 
state of Madras. 

Superficial and disjointed as this book is, it does provide an interesting 
illustration of the Indian Communist Party’s exploitation of popular movements 
in furtherance of its bid for power. This, together with an adroit manipulation of 
communal divisions, enabled the Communists to gain a narrow majority of 
seats in the 1957 elections, but their subsequent attempt to consolidate the 
power of the Party by means of the co-operatives, by interference with the 
judiciary and the police, and by the introduction of measures to control educa- 
tion resulted in a concerted reaction on the part of the Christian, Nayar, and 
Muslim communities which led to intervention by the Centre and Governor's 
Rule. HEATHER LovATT 


WInDow ON NEPAL. By Tibor Sekelj. Trans. by Marjorie Boulton. London, 
Robert Hale, 1959. 190 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 18s. 


TuIs book is more than a travelogue: it is a colourful and affectionate saga of 
Nepal and her people by a man who adores them. The story begins with the 
arrival of the author at Kathmandu on a tourist visit and covers almost every 
aspect of life in Nepal: her geography, religion, social customs, family life, even 
the food of the Nepalese, not forgetting of course the valuable contribution of 
the Gurkhas to the successes of the British Army during the last half-century. 
The author has also attempted a rapid review of the history of Nepal from the 
Middle Ages up to the revolution of February 1951, which brought about the 
fall of ‘Ranacracy’ and ushered in democratic rule, first under King Tribhuwan, 
and, after his death in 1955, under the present ruler King Mahendra. Consider- 
ing the space given to events in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
more recent events which are certainly more important do not seem to have 
received adequate treatment. 

Nevertheless, full credit is due to the writer for performing the near- 
impossible task of summarizing in one chapter the principles of ‘Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Tantrism’, which have shaped the Nepali mind. He even in- 
dulges in the reverie of tracing ‘curious coincidence’ between names of places 
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and communities in Nepal and his native Hungary, asking indirectly whether 
there was a common origin between the peoples of the two countries. 

Lastly, there are touching pen portraits of ‘two famous Nepalis’: Gautama the 
Buddha and Tensing, the conqueror of Everest. One can well appreciate, 
against such a variegated background, the author’s ‘feelings of nostalgia for the 
simple charm of this Himalayan country’. P. G. PENDSAY 


VEMANCIPATION DE LA FEMME INDONESIENNE. By Cora Vreede-de Stuers. 
Preface by J. Berque. The Hague, Paris, Mouton for the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne, 1959. xvi+175 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. 
Index. (Le Monde d’Outre-mer passé et present. Premiére Série: Etudes 
vi.) Fl. 16. Frs. 2200. 

TaIs book provides a fully documented account of the position of the Indonesian 

woman today and of the movement for recognition of her worth as a fully paid- 

up member of the national community. Written for the Social and Economic 

Sciences section of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes of the Sorbonne, it is 

both admirably ordered and clearly expressed, so that one reads with a sense of 

pleasure and even excitement what is in general a success story up to now, 
fnishing on a note of interrogation. 

Chapters on the adat (customary) law and on Islamic law regulating matri- 
monial status and the rights of women set the scene, with histories of the 
pioneers—Kartini, Dewi Sartica—and a most interesting account of the Indo- 
nesian novel during the years 1920-40, written for the most part by men, dis- 
playing the evils of polygamy and of one-sided divorce. Chronology, facts, and 
figures are all here for the evolution of the matrimonial law to date, for the 
economic and educational position of women today, and for the feminist move- 
ment itself, with biographies and a complete list of sources consulted, an ex- 
emplary index for the whole book, and a summary in English and Indonesian. 

For the English reader there are unmissable resemblances to the women’s 
movement here; the same opening demand for education by the daughters of 
the upper classes, followed by the same urge towards social service and finally 
by the same whole-hearted devotion to the service of the nation in time of emer- 
gency—with us the first World War, in Indonesia the struggle for national 
independence—bringing in both cases full political citizenship, in both cases 
laving social and economic problems still to be solved. 

For the Indonesian woman today polygamy and one-sided divorce remain a 
personal tragedy, as this book demonstrates, but the problem is for the nation 
aa whole. Mme Vreede-de Stuers makes it clear that what has been driving 
Indonesian women to emerge from passive acceptance of their lot has been a 
growing consciousness of duty and capacity to share in the formation of the 
nation through the education of their children in stable family units. This is a 
modern outlook, though grounded in the social heritage, an attitude of in- 
dividual responsibility, indispensable for a nation newly established on the 
world scene. 

Like all good work, Mme Vreede-de Stuers’s satisfies her own inquiries only 
to raise further conjectures, of which here the most obvious concerns the self- 
regeneration demanded of Islam. NANCYE GOULDEN 


TaE LittLE WorLD oF Laos. By Oden Meeker. Photographs by Homer Page. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 256 pp. Index. $4.50. 

TuE bibliography of Laos is so exiguous that almost any addition to it must be 
welcome. This book, however, clearly seems designed to fill a gap in the mind of 
the American newspaper reader who cannot help reading about Laos but knows 
nothing about the country; except in a physical sense, it will not fill a gap in the 
serious student’s bookshelf. 

Mr Oden Meeker was stationed in Laos as a representative of CARE, the 
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American private relief organization. His book is travelogue, biography, 
history, and sociological study all in one, but more successful in the first two 
categories than in the last two. Mr Meeker writes easily and with wry humour. 
He conveys the feel of the country with reasonable authenticity; he is less 
happy with the contemporary realities. His account of the American attempt 
to prevent Laos from becoming a Communist colony is limited—too inhibited by 
official dogma and, on the whole, not illuminating. He refers (p. 108) to the 
‘Pathet Lao Issara’, an animal unknown to this reviewer, but which appears to 
be a cross between ‘Lao Issara’ (the war-time resistance against the French) and 
‘Pathet Lao’ (the Vietminh-sponsored ‘state’). A further weakness of the book is 
that, despite its title, it does not devote much more space to Laos than to the 
author’s wanderings in Vietnam, Cambodia (with the inevitable descriptions of 
the ruins of Angkor and quotations from the works of earlier travellers), and 
Thailand. BRIAN CROZIER 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION IN CurNA. Vol. 111. Mathematics and the Sciences of 
the Heavens and the Earth. By Joseph Needham with collaboration of 
Wang Ling. Cambridge at the University Press, 1959. xlvii+877 pp. Illus. 
Tables. Charts. Diagrams. Bibliog. Index. 150s. 

‘THE purpose of this volume,’ writes Dr Needham (p. xli), ‘is to elucidate the 

contributions of traditional Chinese civilisation to mathematics and to the 

sciences of the heavens and the earth—astronomy and meteorology above, 
geography and geology below.’ This task he and his collaborator have achieved 
in a manner which leaves nothing to be desired, for they have indeed given us 
full measure and running over. The problems penetratingly discussed in the 
astronomical section of the book include: the antiquity of Chinese astronomy; 
its relationship, putative or proved, with Babylonian, Indian, Greek, Arabian, 
and European Renaissance forms; its ancient and mediaeval cosmic theories; 
the mapping of the heavens and the coordinates used; the understanding of the 
great circles of the celestial sphere; the use of circumpolar stars as indicators 
of the meridian passages of invisible equatorial constellations; the study of 
eclipses; the development of astronomical instruments; and the meticulous 
recording of observations of important celestial phenomena. Chinese mathe- 
matics, cartography, and geography receive equally lavish treatment, likewise 
buttressed by copious comparisons with Arabian, Indian, and European de- 
velopments in the same fields. The author is particularly interesting on the 
contribution made by the talented Jesuits of the seventeenth/eighteenth 
century China Mission, which he places convincingly in its proper perspective. 
He explains that not all of their ideas and techniques were superior to those of 
the Chinese, although (fortunately for themselves) they came to China at a time 
when Chinese mathematics were at a low ebb. But for a long time they did not 
realize the earlier scientific achievements of the Chinese. Pioneers like Ricci 
seriously misunderstood, and hence unwittingly misrepresented, Chinese 
astronomy. In some respects the cosmological views of the Chinese were superior 
to the Aristotelian—Ptolemaic conceptions imported by the Jesuits. Where the 
latter scored was in the superiority of some of their recently-invented instru. 
ments, such as the telescope, and in the inclusion of algebra in their mathe 
matics. Regarding the latter subject, the author admits that ‘all the indigenous 

Chinese and Japanese work remained at the static level, while the dynamic 

approach was due to Newton and Leibniz alone’ (p. 145). The treatment of 

meteorology, geology, seismology, and mineralogy is not quite so exhaustive, 
but will, one imagines, likewise contain much that is new even to those readers 
who are exceptionally well grounded in Sir Charles Snow’s two cultures. 

C. R. BOXER 
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JOURNEY TO THE BEGINNING. By Edgar Snow. London, Gollancz, 1959. 434 pp. 
Index. 21s. 
In a hundred years’ time, the books of Edgar Snow will be essential source 
material for the history of the present age in Asia. They are full of first-hand 
information, which is usually accurate; the judgment is usually good, and some- 
times prophetic; the personality behind the books is exceedingly agreeable. The 
present volume is an autobiography, which covers the twenty years after 1929 
and includes Mr Snow’s comments on China, South-East Asia, India, and Russia. 
It is easy to read, and can easily be dismissed as facile journalism: but anybody 
who reads it will obtain a good grounding in the rudiments of Asia, and all 
pleasingly and without effort. Mr Snow conveys some of his matter in reports 
of conversations with leading Asian figures of the time; what comes over is not 
so much their personalities as their ideas. All kinds of unexpected facts come 
out in this way. An example is Mme Sun Yat-sen’s remark that when Dr Sun 
Yat-sen delivered his famous lectures on the ‘Three Principles’, he had not 
prepared them at all. “He made it all up on the spur of the moment. It all 
depended on the political situation and the audience. I would be nervous as a 
cat, sitting next to him on the platform and wondering what was coming next’ 
(p. 92). China is Mr Snow’s passion, and his pictures of the other countries of 
Asia are less memorable. The more of his memories of China he records the 
better for a posterity which may find it hard to understand the peculiar inter- 
regnum between the Empire of the Manchus and the Empire of Mao Tse-tung. 
Guy WINT 


CHINESE WOMEN SPEAK. By Dymphna Cusack. London, Sydney, Melbourne, 
Wellington, Angus & Robertson, 1959. 262 pp. Illus. 21s. 

THE author is an Australian novelist who had never been to China before and 
who had no knowledge of the language. She spent eighteen months in the 
country interviewing women about their life stories, which ghe here recounts in 
alively and readable style. In acknowledgement she gives thanks ‘in particular 
to the Chinese Peace Committee, the Women’s Federation, the Commission for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, the Writers’ Union, all of whom gave 
me their fullest co-operation wherever I went in China’ (p. 263). Her debt to 
these organizations is abundantly evident and this book is a tribute to their 
efliciency. AupDREY G. DONNITHORNE 


MEETING WITH JAPAN. By Fosco Maraini. Trans. from the Italian by Eric 
Mosbacher. London, Hutchinson, 1959. 467 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. 
Diagrams. Bibliog. Index. 50s. 

THaT a long and far from inexpensive book about Japan should be translated 
from the Italian, accepted as a Book Society choice, and march rapidly towards 
best-seller status is something that one would hardly have predicted ten years 
ago. For those who believe that the importance of Japan has been generally 
underestimated in England during the post-war period, and that prejudice has 
too often continued to obscure rational assessment, the success of Mr Maraini’s 
work must prima facie be a welcome development. For a large number of 
readers Meeting with Japan will in fact be their first meeting with that country 
and quite possibly their last. To what extent will Mr Maraini’s portrait of Japan 
help to dispel misconceptions and to give a clear, accurate picture of a country 
that is once again coming to play an important part in international affairs 
and on whose future so much may depend both in Asia and elsewhere? 

From the very first pages one is bound to note with regret that accuracy is 
not Mr Maraini’s strong suit—at least so far as Japan is concerned. In the 
author’s preface (pp. II-12) we are told that Nara flourished when the first 
contacts were made with China and Buddhism; this is a mistake of several 


centuries and the first of a long series of inaccuracies that include misspellings, 
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mistranslations, and downright misstatements of fact. Among the innumerable 


misspellings there is an interesting tendency (for which I can find no obvious an 
reason) to confuse a’s and i’s: thus we have Diagaku for Daigaku (pp. 47 ff.), yea 
Habiya for Hibiya (p. 87) and tayo for taiyd (p. 260). Mr Maraini also seems to | jcc 
have particular difficulty with the longer compounds, such as Kagaku Kenkyijo orig 
which he gives as Kagaku-Kenkyo-sho (p. 41). poi 

Most of the factual errors are of a minor nature, though some are serious, | jn { 


The average reader will not be bothered by them, but their cumulative effect is 
to impair the value of the book as a reliable treatment of its subject. A dozen | joo 
examples have been chosen at random and are given below in the hope that they | oft 
and their like may be expunged from any revised edition. First, three typical 
mistranslations: shosen = underground (p. 28) (it is the Government-owned | No, 
electric surface line); kingyo = red fish (p. 40) (gold-fish); maito = night-club 
(p. 59) (there are surely enough peculiar English-type expressions in Japanese 
without our inventing new ones; the usual word is kiyabare (cabaret)). Now for 


some factual mistakes: (i) the Tékaid6 has ‘for thousands of years’ been the > 
great artery of Japan (p. 101) (we know nothing about what roads, if any, | pj. 
existed thousands of years ago); (ii) ‘even the most poverty-stricken peasants | j,9) 


or labourers’ have their private baths (p. 25) (if so, there would be little need for | , 
the senté, or public bath); (iii) the nomenclature of the Black Dragon Society is | , 
an example of the strong traces that dragons have left on Japanese folklore, 
place-names, etc. (p. 160) (this is a schoolboy howler and could easily have been | xo, 
avoided by reference to p. 13 of R. Storry’s book which is listed in the biblio- 
graphy) ; (iv) the mercantile economy overcame the preceding agricultural phase | 44, 
in the early nineteenth century (p. 377) (about two centuries out) ; (v) there was | 
‘a first, agitated contact with the west’ in the fifteenth century (p. 93) (one | Qno 
century out); (vi) there has been little electrification on Japanese railways (p. 
95) (few countries in the world are more electrified) ; (vii) saké lacks the religious 
associations that wane has in the west (p. 122) (it seems to have played an im- | 
portant role in Shinté since early times) ; (viii) the first stage of Japanese history | . 6 
consists of a continuous advance northwards and westwards from the south 


(p. 137) (into the sea?); (ix) modern historians place Emperor Jimmu’s east- 
ward advance at about 200 B.c. (p. 142) (half a millennium out); (x) from 1600 | j..., 
Japan’s only connexion with the outside world was through the Dutch (p. 175) polic 
(half a century out, and there was also a connexion through Chinese traders); ean 


(xi) ‘the six books of Lady Murasaki’s The Tale of Genji’ (p. 246) (there are 54 | yaty 
books); (xii) Saikaku went on producing books with a lubricious reputation 
‘decade after decade’ (p. 370) (he wrote prose works only during the last ten | [4 ¢ 
years of his life). 

Apart from inaccuracies of this type we find a number of generalizations 
and bizarre theories that are bound to be misleading to the average reader. 
Nothing is done to dispel the myth of the inscrutable East—indeed, it 1s fre- 
quently encouraged. Mr Maraini rarely misses a chance to introduce a quaint 
touch (here we have a standard symptom of what one writer has described as ‘a 
severe case of Hearnia’) and his book is full of such annoyances as ‘thanks to the aa 
honourable shadow of the honourable gods’ (p. 293), ‘Miss Waitress’ (p. 21), 
‘the honourable bath is ready’ (p. 23). Perfectly commonplace phrases are given | ; 
in Japanese, presumably in order to provide authenticity, and then translated 
into ‘quaint’ English, or rather, Italian. Clichés abound and we are not}; 
even spared the hoary old standby about the noodle seller blowing ‘a few long, 
piercing, melancholy notes on his pipe’ (p. 61). 

3y far the most satisfactory parts of the book are those in which the author's 
own likeable and sensitive personality emerges from amidst the welter of miscel- §3) 
laneous information and interpretation. It is especially interesting to see Japan} ,.. 
through the eyes of an Italian and to note that, like observers of so many other} 414: 
nationalities, he manages to find numerous parallels between his own country} ; 
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and Japan. The penultimate chapter contains an extremely interesting and 
revealing account of Mr Maraini’s imprisonment near Nagoya during the last 
years of the war. Here he leaves ingenious psychological theories and breathless 
accounts of cultural history behind him and provides us with an authentic, 
original, often moving description of man’s inhumanity to man at one particular 
point in history. One cannot help wishing that the entire book had been written 
in this vein. 

Mr Mosbacher’s translation from the Italian is sensitive and fluent. The 
book is profusely illustrated; unfortunately many of the colour photographs are 
of the garish, travel poster variety. I. I. Morris 


NortH KoreEA’s POLITICAL AND Economic STRUCTURE. By Philip Rudolph. 
Foreword by William L. Holland. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1959. 72 pp. Diagram. Mimeographed. $2. 

THIS essay is an objective and well-documented analysis of the application of 

the Communist system in North Korea since August 1945, the date when the 

Russian Military Administration disarmed the Japanese occupying forces and 

took over the reins of government of that part of Korea north of the 38th parallel. 

Mr Rudolph explains very clearly and in considerable detail the method by 

which the rapid sovietization of the political structure was achieved and how 

Communist institutions have, with considerable success, been transplanted to 

Korea. He avers that it is now difficult ‘to find any distinctive Korean features 

in the present political system’ (p. 64) and he comes to the conclusion that 

although ‘nationalism is carefully regulated in North Korea, it does remain here, 

as elsewhere within the Communist bloc, a potential divisive element’ (p. 64). 

One very interesting view is that the North Korean regime ‘consistently 

recognizes the Soviet Union as the leader of the socialist camp and has never 

formally accorded to China a comparable position’ (p. 63). 

Although a chapter is devoted to the country’s economic institutions, in- 
sufficient data are given to make any worthwhile comparisons with those of 
South Korea, particularly as to development planning and the relative impor- 
tance of foreign economic aid. One also misses an exposition of such important 
issues as the origins of the Korean war, the position of the armed forces, foreign 
policy, and the attitude towards South Korea and towards the possibility of 
reunification. But to the student of Soviet methods this short essay is of great 
value. W. D. REEVE 


LA COREE ET LA POLITIQUE DES PUISSANCES. By Lee In-sang. Geneva, Librairie 
E. Droz; Paris, Librairie Minard, 1959. 157 pp. Bibliog. Sw. frs. 12. 
Tuis is No. xxvii of the studies in economic, political, and social history pro- 
duced under the auspices of Professors Freymond and L’Huillier, of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva. Mr Lee in his introduction says that his book is based on 
original sources, chiefly Korean. He has a very useful critique of these Korean 
materials which are in Seoul, and which include the Annals of the Yi Dynasty, 
and Korean diplomatic documents. But he does not seem to have used these 
directly ; his references for the earlier chapters are from secondary authorities, 
in particular from a book by Professor Lee Pyong-to. However, as he covers the 
period 1864-1910 in twenty pages, this does not much matter. The treatment is 
fuller for the subsequent events up to 1948 and here Mr Lee has utilized his 
Korean sources, for both North and South Korea, to advantage. He has also 
made use of the usual Western and some Japanese materials. There are a num- 
ber of misspellings, especially in citations in English, e.g., Marshall Stalin (p. 
83); ‘Postdam’ (p. 84). It is certainly not the case that the Potsdam Declaration 
was the result of Russian mediation for Japan. Nor is it true (p. 39) that by 
Articles 3 and 4 of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1905 Britain gave Japan a 
fre hand in Korea in return for a Japanese pledge not to undermine British 
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influence in India. That is a complete misunderstanding of Article 4. The author 


has appended useful biographical notes on some leading Korean personalities, 


F.C. Jongs 
NORTH AMERICA 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 1958 By Richard P. Stebbins. New | 


York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1959. X-++-479 pp. Index. $6. 48s. 


In this latest of his annual surveys Mr Stebbins is not short of important and | 


dramatic material, for 1958 was a year of precipitate actions, sudden tensions, 
and sweeping political changes. It saw the birth of the United Arab Republic; 
the end of the Fourth Republic in France; a major revolution in Iraq; crises in 
North Africa, the Lebanon, and the Far East; a reappraisal of United States 
policies in Latin America (following the violent demonstrations against Vice- 
President Nixon in Peru and Venezuela); and the re-opening, in what seemed to 
be its most serious aspect so far, of the Berlin question by Mr Khrushchev. 
These events, combining with a change in the balance of domestic political forces 
(i.e. with the Congressional elections of November, which saw the departure of 
Messrs Jenner, Bricker, and Knowland from the United States Senate), had 
their inevitable impact upon United States policies, which at the same time were 
forced to undergo ‘partial and sometimes painful adjustment to the new situa- 
tion created by the Soviet achievements in outer space and the broad intensifica- 
tion of Moscow’s scientific and economic challenge’ (p. 91). 

Mr Stebbins this time rightly gives more emphasis to the Middle East and 


Africa (two of his four excellent maps being also devoted to these regions), while | 


the crisis over Quemoy necessitates a separate chapter on the China problem in 
this volume. On the other hand, the Western Hemisphere receives fewer pages 


than last year, although the consequences of Vice-President Nixon’s visit to | 


Latin America and the ‘change in mood or climate’ which Ambassador Living- 
stone T. Merchant recorded in United States—Canadian relations (p. 372) make 
this section more important reading than usual. 

Looking beyond the events of 1958 one cannot help feeling that it is Mr 
Stebbins’ middle chapter on ‘awakening Africa’ which deserves to be the most 
carefully pondered. Here one sees vital new forces emerging, in the face of 
which it is at least comforting to read Mr Stebbins’ conclusion that ‘whether or 
not official Washington agreed with the tendency of French or British policy 
in this or that specific instance, it could at least be said that under the pressure of 
Africa’s vigorous new nationalism the three Western powers were moving 
gradually closer to a common view of African requirements’ (p. 271). The 
difficulties inherent in trying to reach this common view are admirably illus 
trated in Mr Stebbins’ section on Algeria, but one wonders whether, in the case 
of the independent North Africa countries, he might not have given more 
weight to economic problems and to the importance of United States aid (in the 
absence of adequate assistance from traditional French sources) in alleviating 


these. C.J. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 1958. Ed. by Paul E. Zinner. 
New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1959. xxiv-+-568 pp. Index. $6.95. 56s. 

Tuts latest collection of American documents, the majority of which have 

already appeared in the Department of State Bulletin, is designed to illustrate 

American foreign policy rather than international affairs generally. Chapter 1, 

however, on United States principles and policies indicates how closely the two 

are linked. The 1958 volume covers the Middle East crisis, and documents the 
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foundation of the United Arab Republic on 1 February, although there is no 
reference to the formation of the Arab Union fourteen days later. It continues 
with the revolution in Iraq, the American and British landings in the Lebanon 
and Jordan, and the United Nations debate. American relations with China and 
the renewal of hostilities over Formosa are fully covered, and much else besides. 

The necessarily stringent selection of material would be easier to follow if 
more explanation was given in introductions and footnotes. Take for instance 
the correspondence between Mr Khrushchev and the heads of the American, 
French, British, and Indian Governments on the Middle East. Why are the 
British and French replies of 22 and 31 July included, in addition to the ex- 
change between Mr Khrushchev and President Eisenhower, when Mr Khrush- 
chev’s letters to Mr Macmillan and General de Gaulle are hardly mentioned and 
that to Mr Nehru and his reply of 21 July not at all? 

Many would agree with Dr Zinner that events in the Middle East and For- 
mosa led to two major international crises in 1958. But Mr Khrushchev’s 
speech of 10 November, demanding the termination of the four-Power control in 
Berlin, omitted from this volume, and the Soviet note of 27 November, produced 
in excerpts, might be interpreted not, as here, merely as the cause of a Berlin 
crisis, but rather as the last of a series of Russian attempts that year to achieve 
a four-Power summit meeting, which, for whatever reasons, were rejected by the 


West. GILLIAN KING 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By Max Beloff. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1959. 247 pp. Bibliog. Index. Home University Library 
No. 241. 7s. 6d. 

It is encouraging that the editors of the Home University Library have seen fit 

to include in this series a volume on the American Federal Government, and 

Professor Beloft’s book makes an excellent start with its first two chapters on the 

American political system and the Constitution respectively. Professor Beloff 

becomes less convincing, however, in his third chapter when he seeks to explain 

why the American President has so often been a soldier: since ‘the head of the 

State cannot be any sort of priest, there are perhaps understandable and tradi- 

tional reasons why he should so often be a warrior’ (p. 85). A more valid ex- 

planation, surely, lies in his own subsequent observation—on p. 89—that, when 
it comes to choosing a Presidential candidate, ‘electoral appeal’, which dis- 
tinguished soldiers often have, ‘will have greater weight than innate ability or 
even political experience’. Still harder to follow, unless one has the latest 
volume of the U.S. Government Organization Manual at one’s elbow in reading the 
first part, is his fourth chapter, in which he begins with an account of the Execu- 
tive Office of the President and then switches to a discourse on civil service 
recruitment. Here his contention that ‘there was evidence to suggest that this 
impressive body had been less powerful in practice’ (p. 113) obscures the real 
success and importance of the National Security Council under President 

Eisenhower, while his assertion (p. 126) that the highest posts in the American 

Foreign Service are ‘barred to the career man’ no longer has much basis in fact. 

While the concluding chapters on Congress, the parties, and relations be- 
tween government and the citizen are more illuminating, they contain inaccur- 
acies of the kind which ought not to appear in a work of such distinguished 
authorship. The Legislative Reorganization Act went on to the statute book in 

1946, and not in 1949, as stated on p. 146, nor did the Act, except in a very 

technical sense, provide Congress with the Legislative Reference Service, which 

had existed, on the basis of funds voted annually, since 1915; the correct title 
of the major economic measure enacted in 1946 was the ‘Employment Act’, not 
the ‘Full Employment Act’, as stated on p. 200; and the conviction of the eleven 

Communist Party leaders under the Smith Act took place in October 1949, 

and not in 1948, as stated on p. 219. C23 &. 
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Tue MAN IN THE WuitE House: His Powers and Duties. By Wilfred E. 
Binkley. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1959. vii+310 pp. Bibliog. Index. $6. 48s. 


In this book Professor Binkley is concerned less with what the Unites States 
Constitution or its guardian, the Supreme Court, has to say about the President’s 
powers and duties than with the cumulative effect upon the nature of the 
Presidential office of the actions and policies of its incumbents in the practical 
field of government. The result is an interesting study of what human in- 
genuity has accomplished outside the framework—and indeed almost in de- 
fiance—of the written Constitution. 

The Constitution, Professor Binkley points out, vests executive power in the 
President, but it gives him relatively few of the essential attributes of the 
modern presidency. The President’s position as ‘chief of administration’, as the 
principal author of federal legislation, and as the undisputed leader of the 
political party which elects him is the result of usage developing from the inter- 
play of what Professor Binkley calls the ‘natural forces in American society’, 
and not of any prescription of the Founding Fathers. Similarly, even where the 
Constitution is more specific in defining the President’s powers—e.g., as Com- 
mander-in-Chief—it is these ‘natural forces’, working through public opinion, 
rather than the written law, which tend to prescribe the limits of his authority. 

It is a pity that Professor Binkley did not devote his entire book to this im- 
portant and rewarding theme, instead of introducing—especially in the last two 
chapters on the Vice-Presidency and on the President as a ‘National Symbol’— 
a number of marginal topics which (like the many misprints which have crept 
into the text) tend to make the work less readable. C. J. ¢. 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAw. By Rocco J. Tresolini. New York, London, 


The Macmillan Company, 1959. xxx+673 pp. Illus. Index. $7.50. 52s. 6d. 


A GREAT deal of American constitutional law is taught by, and to, American 
political scientists. Law school students have an interest in certain techni- 
calities but, by the very nature of the subject matter, the main body of know- 
ledge is historical, political, and critical. Professor Tresolini’s book is an ad- 
mirable example of the type of text widely used in political science teaching and 
it differs from other textbooks only in certain.respects. These respects, however, 
may be important. Professor Tresolini’s aims are to describe the U.S. Supreme 
Court as a policy-making organ and to emphasize its unique role in the govern- 
mental process. He stresses the special importance today of the Court’s role in 
civil liberty controversies. 

In addition to useful introductory notes to each of the cases dealt with, the 
book contains short biographical sketches of the Justices. It is of course most 
important for students to know something of the inarticulate major premises 
upon which opinions may be grounded, but it is to be doubted whether sum- 
maries of such complex factors as personal and political backgrounds really help 
very much. Ideally, perhaps, all the judges should be studied biographically; 
but in practice it is probably not necessary to do more than read the biographies 
of half a dozen of the great ones. The student who reads Supreme Court opinions 
in the Lawyers’ Edition, Annotated, may well gain as much insight into in- 
dividual ideological leanings—for the footnotes there refer to literary and 
philosophical as well as to legal sources—as he could from reading abbreviated 
biographies. Professor Tresolini’s book has, in this reviewer’s opinion, one very 
great merit. It deals at length, and very clearly, with the paths by which cases 
may reach the Supreme Court—via appeals, certiorari, or certification. To the 
non-legal student who too often assumes that there is a ‘right’ to appeal a legal 
grievance to the highest tribunal this is a most useful reminder. R. H. PEAR 
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PoLITICAL THOUGHT IN AMERICA. By Andrew M. Scott. New York, Rinehart, 
1959. xiii+668 pp. Index. $8.50. 

TuIs is a volume of readings, but readings with a difference. For one thing, the 
readings are substantial, and they are therefore culled from the major figures 
and major movements in American history. For another, the author seeks to 
emphasize what he calls political and governmental processes and to lay stress 
on the development of American political thought. The book is organized 
chronologically, and each of its fifteen sections is prefaced by an introductory 
chapter—models of brevity and insight. The result is a source-book of distinct 
value and of unusual freshness. The author, like many a contemporary pro- 
fessor of political science in the United States, has practical experience of politics 
and this gives vigour to his later chapters, especially those on ‘Democracy under 
Fire-—comment and extracts from Browder, Long, Lawrence Dennis, and Eric 
Hoffer—and ‘Groups, Parties and the Political Process’. ‘Thought’ here is 
seen as the thought of men in action as well as of speculative thinkers, and the 
author is rightly sceptical of any clear boundary between the two. As with all 
American texts, the present swamps the past; and historians might feel that the 
170 shaping years before 1776 merit more attention than they receive in the 
dutiful first chapter on puritan America. But this is a useful source-book, 
intelligently compiled. EsMOND WRIGHT 


ACHANGING AMERICA: At Work and Play. By A. W. Zelomek. New York, John 
Wiley; London, Chapman & Hall, 1959. viii+-18r pp. $4. 32s. 

Tals book would be quite a good way of giving fifth-formers an outline of 
American life and manners. It has chapters on the American family, automa- 
tion, Suburbia, culture, leisure, etc. Mr Zelomek, who is president of Inter- 
national Statistical Bureau, Inc., a firm of business consultants, originally de- 
livered it in the form of lectures to graduate students of the University of Vir- 
ginia. British readers should not be put off too much by the pompous and 
illiterate foreword (in which Mr Zelomek repeatedly declares that he was com- 
pelled to write this book. Compelled by whom and why? His familiar spirits 
perhaps?). Being a statistician by training, Mr Zelomek has sought a palatable 
way to serve up the fascinating statistics contained in the publications of the 
Bureau of the Census. His own attitude to the American way of life is a tolerant 
but at times mildly self-mocking one. He quotes, for example, the Director of 
Personnel Services of the National Recreation Association for the view that 
‘Since the average citizen is unable to invent new uses for his leisure, a pro- 
fessional élite shares a heavy responsibility for discovering criteria for ways of 
employing leisure and creating enthusiasms for common ends within the moral 
aims of the community’ (p. 103). Mr Zelomek comments sensibly, “This quotation 
makes leisure sound more like work than play’. Unfortunately the author’s 
instinct for the business man’s cliché leads him to wind up his own thoughts on 
kisure thus: ‘If we can regard free time as a raw material we will come to think 
more in terms of its constructive use’ (p. 104). This just about sets the intel- 
lectual tone of the book. KEITH KYLE 


LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 


Latin AMERICA: A Modern History. By J. Fred Rippy. Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan Press; London, Mayflower, 1959. xiii+-579 pp. Maps. Bibliog. 
Index. (The University of Michigan History of the Modern World.) $10. 80s. 

PROFESSOR Rippy, already the author of one of the better textbook histories of 

Latin America,! has here written a similar work in the University of Michigan 

History of the Modern World series. Readers familiar with his previous book 


1 Historical Evolution of Hispanic America (3rd ed., New York, Crofts, 1945). 
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will recognize some of the material in the present one. Yet it was worth publish- 
ing, for he has incorporated the results of more recent research—some of which, 
on economic relations, is his own—and his book differs from many other works 
dealing with Latin America in various ways. It is well balanced between the 
colonial period, the national period, and more recent history. The section on 
colonial Latin America is substantial enough to make it intelligible, though the 
seventeenth century is rather sketchy. Dr Rippy has his own solution to the 
problem of method involved in writing the history of twenty States after the 
independence period. He has divided his subject into long chronological 
periods: into what he calls the early national period, up to 1900, and the recent 


period, which is an essay in contemporary history. Within these divisions he | 


writes the history of appropriate groups of countries, and in separate chapters 
deals with particular topics, notably international affairs and economic relations 
with the outside world. The arrangement works admirably and the material is 
of good text-book standard, though the chapter in which he attempts to 
appraise ‘Latin America’s Literary and Artistic Attainments’ in less than twenty 
pages has little to recommend it. The value of the book is enhanced by notes, 
statistical tables, a select bibliography, and some very useful maps. 
JOHN LyNncu 


CENTRAL AMERICA: The Crisis and the Challenge. By John D. Martz. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1959. ix+356 pp. Bibliog. Index. $7.50. 60s. 

Mr Martz has attempted a tract for the times. His book contains a short but 

pithy chapter on the social and political systems of Central America, followed 

by résumés of the political history of the individual republics in the past genera- 
tion; and a final chapter, ‘Challenge to the United States’, which draws conclu- 
sions for future American policy. 

The first chapter is much the best. It is deeply pessimistic, especially in its 
account of post-war events (which include three Presidential assassinations as 
well as numberless coups). The rule of caudillos has persisted, and, as the author 
notes, such leaders are often quite representative of, and supported by, their 
countrymen. There has been little economic policy, except that of increasing 
exports of staples when commodity prices are high, whilst landowners have 
generally refused to reinvest profits. Mr Martz may be too gloomy. The gradual 
increase of literacy, stability, and prosperity will eventually banish the caudill 
from the Central American republics, as he has been all but driven from South 
America. The recent agreement on long-term coffee prices may also be a sign of 
future sanity. 

The chapters on the individual States are much less successful. The author 
gives a strictly political account of the successive regimes with little mention 
of the underlying realities (for example, the tight circle of rich, able, but de 
finitely not democratic families that run San Salvador). This narrative is based 
upon newspapers, magazine articles, and the like, and attains, but does not 
exceed, the limits of good journalism. In considering future U.S. policy Mr 
Martz hesitates between the ideal and the practicable. For instance, he regards 
favourably the late President Somoza of Nicaragua as pro-American, whilst 
giving a devastating picture (p. 200) of the private economic empire which was 
one of the notorious spoils of his rule. J. A. Rosson 


COMMUNISM IN GUATEMALA, 1944-1954. By Ronald M. Schneider. Foreword by 
Arthur P. Whitaker. New York, Praeger for the Foreign Policy Researci 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania; London, Stevens (Atlantic Books| 
1959. Xxi+-350 pp. Bibliog. Index. 35s. 

AT the fall of the Arbenz regime in June 1954, the extensive files of the Guate 

malan Communist Party and its associated and controlled organizations cams 
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into the hands of the supporters of Castillo Armas. This material provides the 
core of Mr Schneider’s careful and detailed work. After sketching the conse- 
quences of the fall of Ubico in 1944, the author concentrates on an analysis of the 
role of the Communists from their emergence into the open in 1949. He has 
documented this story with a wealth of references to the newly discovered papers 
and this represents a valuable contribution to knowledge. It is impossible to 
deny that the small but active Communist Party in Guatemala systematically 
penetrated the Government, and that at the end it effectively dominated 
Arbenz himself, whose attitude had changed from one of toleration to active 
encouragement. 

Mr Schneider gives the reader a hard time. His glossary lists ten political 
parties, four ‘front’ and ten labour organizations, and three Government 
agencies, each referred to by a set of initials. In describing the complex relation- 
ships of these units, he frequently comes close to a jargon which is also hard to 
understand. Thus (p. 207): 


In Chimaltenango the machinery was entirely in the hands of the Communists, 
since the Agrarian Inspector, the C.G.T.G. and C.N.C.G. representatives on the 
C.A.D. and the Secretary of the C.A.D. were all members of the P.G.T. 


Whilst tracing these political manoeuvres so closely, the author is less successful 
in depicting the background of the country and its people. Guatemala is a small, 
underdeveloped State; it was even more so before the road-building programme 
of the last five years. Mr Schneider at times unconsciously imparts a sense of size 
and sophistication to these political organizations that hardly fits the facts. 
For example, references to ‘the important railroad union SAMF’ (e.g. p. iii) fail 
to convey the antique, almost miniature, charms of International Railways of 
Central America; and one wonders what the peasant militants of the agricultural 
town of Escuintla made of the speeches of Malenkov they were required to study. 
The whole question of the Soviet attitude to the Arbenz regime needs further 
study. Mr Schneider believes that Guatemala was destined for an important role 
in Communist penetration of Central America. But Mexico, with its large 
proletariat and superior communications, has been the traditional centre of 
subversion in this region; and the lack of interest in Guatemala shown by the 
Soviet diplomatic service is notable. 

Mr Schneider has a number of perceptive remarks on the elusive character of 
Arbenz. He notes that the army officers remained loyal to the President chiefly 
because he was a professional soldier, and that Arbenz continued to smile on the 
Communists because they were able by well drilled demonstrations to assure him 
that he was popular. There are a very few humorous touches (a hard-core 
Chilean Communist lady was able to insinuate herself into the key position of 
Chief of Maternity Services). J. A. Rosson 


Look SOUTHWARD, UNCLE: A New Look at the other 175,000,000 Americans. 
By Edward Tomlinson. New York, Devin-Adair, 1959. xiii+-369 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. $6. 

THE Uncle in the title is Sam. The author is a United States journalist who for 
many years has specialized in Latin American affairs. The book, intended for 
the layman, is an introduction to Latin American politics, economics, and every- 
day life. The style is journalistic: ‘In the Ambassador Hotel at Monterrey 
during a recent visit, I found on my lamp table, by the bedside, a copy of an 
open letter from the local American Society’ (p. 348). But the author knows his 
subject thoroughly and can illuminate recent events by placing them in their 
historical setting. One example: 


For all the evil policies which Perén imposed on Argentina, fanatical nationalism 
and isolationism were not among them. They were already there. The country had 
been ultra-nationalistic and neutralist for nearly three decades. In many ways 
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Perén was a product of these extremist concepts. At least he had found them 
effective stepping stones to power. 

President Frondizi’s schooling in nationalism and isolationism antedated Perénism, 
At the end of World War I he was just entering the university, but already he was a 
flaming apostle of President Hipdlito Irigoyen, founder of the Radical Party. As 
president during World War I, President Irigoyen had refused to let Argentina 
become involved. The Radical Party had sponsored the nationalization of petro- 
leum and other national resources. . . . He and his followers cultivated criticism and 
suspicion of the United States (pp. 161-2). 


Although the layman pays $6 for the book, he must bring his own maps. The 
bibliography is sketchy. Mr Tomlinson remarks, ‘Unfortunately, there are not 
many books dealing with recent events and developments in Latin America 
published in English’ (p. 351), but he does not mention the Chatham House 
Latin American studies, which help to fill that gap. GEORGE PENDLE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


GUIDE TO THE DIPLOMATIC ARCHIVES OF WESTERN Europe. Ed. by Daniel H. 
Thomas and Lynn M. Case. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1959. xii+389 pp. Index. 60s. 

Tuis Festschrift in honour of Professor William E. Lingelbach, formerly pro- 
fessor of European history at the University of Pennsylvania, and now librarian 
of the American Philosophical Society, is a kind of researcher’s Baedeker. It is 
the work of twenty-one authors and covers the archives of fourteen separate 
countries, of Bavaria, the League of Nations, the United Nations, and Unesco. 
Each chapter provides information on the history of the archives, their arrange- 
ment and classification, their administration, rules, and regulations, with 
particular mention of the facilities available for copyists, photostats, and micro- 
films, and even suggestions about accommodation, dress, and decorum, and 
finally bibliographies of printed collections of documents, guides, and in- 
ventories. A further chapter on public opinion and foreign affairs is partly an 
account of the chief collections of newspapers, and partly an illustrative study 
of the problem during the French Second Empire. 

Designed for the American researcher in Europe, it will save much time and 
effort all round. It will enable the wandering scholar of modern international 
history with limited time and less foreign currency substantially to brief him- 
self in advance of his visit, and spare the archivist many time-consuming de- 
mands, at least during the early stages of an investigation. The history of the 
various archives during the second World War makes interesting reading. The 
Belgian archives were successfully and rather dramatically evacuated via Ostend 
to Caernarvon Castle. A great deal of French material was burnt at the Quai 
d’Orsay during the grande peur of May 1940 but the loss is now being made good 
in devious ways. One wonders how the Norwegian archives fared. The story of 
the German Foreign Office papers which Dr Margaret Lambert told in this 
Journal last year (April 1959) is here told by Professor Raymond J. Sontag, a 
former American editor-in-chief. Aun DAVIES 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: Parliaments, Parties and Press as of 
January 1, 1959. Ed. by Walter H. Mallory. New York, Harper for the 
Council on Foreign Relations; London, Oxford University Press, 1959. 
231 pp. $3.95. 355. 

Tuis standard work continues to be an essential tool of reference. But why some 

countries, for example Iceland and Nicaragua, should be allotted two pages 

while others, such as Ghana and Saudi Arabia, should be relegated to a list of 

‘other countries’ occupying only two inches of space remains a mystery. D. K. 
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INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. Ed. by Jean Meynaud. 
Vol. v1. Prepared by the International Committee for Social Sciences 
Documentation in co-operation with the International Political Science 
Association. Paris, Unesco, 1959. 350 pp. 93 x 64. $6. 30s. Frs. 2,125. 


THOSE who are already familiar with this annual bibliography will be glad to 
know that the latest volume which covers 1957 follows the same lines as its 
predecessors. Political scientists who do not already know it and who want to 
know what has been written both in books and periodicals should remedy the 
omission. The latest issue contains between 4,000 and 5,000 classified entries 
with an author and a subject index. 


STAATSLEXIKON: Recht, Wirtschaft, Gesellschaft. Herausgegeben von der 
Gérres-Gesellschaft. Sechste, véllig neu bearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. 
Freiburg, Herder, 1959. 2 vols. Dritter Band. Erbschaftsteuer bis Harz- 
burger Front. 1231 pp. DM 76. Vierter Band. Hauriou bis Konsum. 
1248 pp. DM 76. 

As this encyclopedia has already been reviewed in International Affairs (January 

1959, Pp. 136), not a great deal remains to be said except that with each succeed- 

ing volume its value increases. The latest volumes include signed articles on 

Gandhi, Hitler, Ghana, Israel, Catholicism, Communism, and the cold war. The 

type and the layout are admirably suited for the purpose. D. H. 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 1958. Foreword by Dag Hammarskjéld. 
New York, United Nations, London, H.M.S.O., 1959. x-+610 pp. Maps. 
Diagrams. Index. $12.50. gos. Sw. Frs. 30. 


THE crises in the Middle East, international discussion on disarmament, and the 
question of Cyprus were among the matters brought before the United Nations 
in1958. On these and other questions, this issue of the Yearbook gives a concise 
and fully annotated account of views expressed and action taken. The survey of 
work in the economic sphere includes details of the creation of the new bodies 
for promoting development, the Special Fund, and the Economic Commission 
for Africa. Activities of those organizations related to the United Nations also 
come under review. Appendices give further information regarding structure 
and personnel. M. V. STIRLING 


YEARBOOK OF NATIONAL ACcouNTS STATISTICS, 1958. (Also in French.) New 


York, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, United Nations, 19509. 
xxiv-+257 pp. Tables. $2.50. 18s. Sw. Frs. 10.50. 


TuIs second issue of one of the most recent additions to regular U.N. statistical 
publications offers remarkabiy full coverage of detailed national income and 
expenditure estimates for 78 countries in the period 1951-7. The estimates are 
mostly based on replies by the respective governments to a ‘National Accounts 
Questionnaire’ circulated annually by the U.N. Statistical Office. They are 
presented as far as possible in standard tables and adjusted to conform with 
international definitions as recommended in a U.N. publication of 1953. Notes 
are added to indicate those differences in the content of estimates that remain, 
and these are considerable, even as between Western industrial countries. 
Estimates for mainland China and Eastern Europe, but not the Soviet Union, 
are included for the first time. The Yearbook is a valuable source for the com- 
parative study of the structure and growth of individual economies, but it will 
te disappointing for anyone seeking international comparisons at a glance. 


MARIANNE GELLNER 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


D’ANDRADE, J. Freire: Freedom Chooses Slavery. London, Allen & Unwin, 19509. 
139 pp. Bibliog. Charts. 15s. 

Aron, Raymond: Seventh Montague Burton Lecture on International Relations: 
‘Imperialism and Colonialism’. University of Leeds, 1959. 18 pp. 6d. 

BirNBAUM, Immanuel: Kleine Geschichte dey Sowjetunion. Frankfurt am Main, 
Heinrich Scheffler, 1959. 161 pp. Illus. Index. DM 7.80. [The author is a well- 
known and highly respected German commentator. ] 

Bonrort, G. J., compiled by: Japan since 1945. London, The Library Association, 
1959- 15 pp- (Special Subject List No. 31.) 2s. 6d. [Bibliography.] 

Burns, Arthur Lee: The Rationale of Catalytic War. Center of International Studies, 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs, Princeton Univer- 
sity, 1959. 20 pp. (Research Monograph No. 3.) 50 cents. 

Burns, Arthur Lee: Power Politics and the Growing Nuclear Club. Center of Inter- 
national Studies, Princeton University, 1959. 20 pp. Mimeograph. (Policy 
Memorandum No. 20.) 50 cents. 

CALWELL, The Hon. A. A.: The Australian Labor Party and Foreign Policy: Tenth 
Roy Milne Memorial Lecture, Brisbane, 8th July 1959. Melbourne, The Austra- 
lian Institute of International Affairs, 1959. 29 pp. 2s. 

CRraAGG, Kenneth: Sandals at the Mosque: Christian Presence Amid Islam. Introduc- 
tion by M. A. C. Warren. London, S.C.M. Press, 1959. 160 pp. 12s. 6d. 

CRANKSHAW, Edward: The Great Schism: The Story of the Cold War and its Origins 
in the Russian Revolution. London, reprinted from The Observer, 1959. 24 pp. 
Is. od. 

Documents: 1. Complete text of the ‘Hungaricus’ Pampiilet written and disseminated 
secretly in Hungary in December 1956. Brussels, Imre Nagy Institute for Political 
Research, 1959. 21 pp. Mimeographed. Bel. Frs. 50 

Ennats, David: A United Nations Police Force? London, The Fabian International 
Bureau, the Fabian Society, 1959. 24 pp. 2s. 

Errurt, Werner: Moscow's Policy in Germany: A study in contemporary history. 
Trans. from the German by Patrick Lynch. Esslingen, Bechtle Verlag, 1959. 
139 pp. [German ed., Die Sowjetrussische Deutschlandpolitik 1945-55, was 
reviewed in International Affairs, April 1957, p. 229.] 

Fox, R. M.: China Diary. London, Hale, 1959. 192 pp. Illus. Index. 18s. 

GrorGE, Evagrio: Salazar’s Rule in Portugal and the Goa Case. Delhi 6, E. F. George, 
496/16 Gandhi Nagar (Goa Freedom Publications), 1959. viii+-48 pp. Rs. 1.50. 

Goopricu, Leland M.: The United Nations. London, Stevens, 1959. x+419 pp. 
Index. 42s. [American ed. was reviewed in International Affairs, October 1959, 

» 459.) 

OME Jossleyn: The Outer Seven: What will it mean to you? Foreword by 
G. L. Gay. London, Westminster Chamber of Commerce, 1959. 40 pp. 4s. 
International Studies. Quarterly Journal of the Indian School of International 
Studies. Vol. 1, No. 1, July 1959. Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras, 
London, New York, Asia Publishing House, 1959. 115 pp. Subscription 

Rs. 22.00, $6.60, 40s. Single copy: Rs. 6.00, $1.80, IIs. 


This new journal, which will contain articles on international politics, economics, 
and law as well as studies of regional developments in those fields, is intended 
mainly to serve as a medium for the publication of research papers by the members 
of the Indian School of International Studies, New Delhi. 


Kapitan, Morton A.: The Strategy of Limited Retaliation. Center of International 
Studies, Princeton University, 1959. 26 pp. (Policy Memorandum No. 19. 
50 cents. 

Kursk, W. W.: The Soviet Regime: Communism in Practice. 3rd ed. New York 
Syracuse University Press, 1959. xiv-+-524 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $8. [2nd 
rev. ed. was reviewed in International Affairs, July 1957, p. 3690.] 

Mezerik, A. G. ed: New Proposals for Disarmament: Including Khrushchev, UN, 
10-Nation Group. New York, International Review Service, 1959. 51 pp. $2.50. 
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Middle East Report 1959: Nationalism, Neutralism, Communism—The Struggle for 
Power. A series of addresses presented at the Thirteenth Annual Conference on 
Middle Eastern Affairs, sponsored by the Middle East Institute, March 20-21, 
1959. Ed. William Sands. Introduction by Edwin M. Wright. Washington, 
D.C., The Middle East Institute, 1959. 116 pp. $2. 

Mes, George: A Study in Infamy: The operations of the Hungarian Secret Police 
(4 VO) based on secret documents issued by the Hungarian Ministry of the Interior. 
London, André Deutsch, 1959. 175 pp. Index. 15s. 

Mitiis, Walter and others: Foreign Policy and the Free Society. Foreword by Robert 
M. Hutchins, New York, Oceana Publications for The Fund for the Republic, 
1958. 116 pp. Paper bound $1. Cloth bound $2.75. 

Peace and Progress must Triumph in our Time: Report of N.S. Khrushchov on his 
Visit to the United States to a meeting of Moscow People at the Sports Palace of the 
Lenin Stadium, September 28, 1959. London, Soviet Booklets, 3 Rosary Gardens, 
S.W.7., 1959. 24 pp. Illus. (Soviet Booklet No. 55.) 6d. 

SaLEH, Zaki: Tvevor-Roper’s Critique of Arvnold Toynbee: A Symptom of Intellectual 
Chaos. Baghdad, Al-Ma’aref Press, 1958. 32 pp. 200 Fils. 4s. 6d. 75 cents. 

SPILLMAN, Jorg: Die amerikanische Beschaftigungspolitik seit 1947. Zurich, Poly- 
graphischer Verlag, 1959. 141 pp. Tables. Bibliog. (Schriften des Schweizerischen 
Wirtschaftsarchivs Band 14. Ed. by Valentin IF’. Wagner.) Sw. Frs. 14. 

STANFORD RESEARCH INSTITUTE: United States Foreign Policy: Possible Non- 
military Scientific Developments and their Potential Impact on Foreign Policy 
Problems of the United States. A Study prepared at the request of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, United States Senate. Preface by J. W. Fulbright. 
Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 1959. ix-+100 pp. 
Tables. Charts. 

STEINBERG, David J. and others: Cambodia: Its people, its society, its culture. Rev. 
for 1959 by Herbert H. Vreeland. New Haven, Human Relations Area Files 
Press, distributed in the United States by Taplinger Publishing Co., 1959. 
351 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. (Survey of World Cultures, ed. by Thomas 
Fitzsimmons.) $7. [Human Relations Area Files book, Cambodia, ed. by 
Thomas Fitzsimmons, was reviewed in International Affairs, July 1058, p. 400.] 

Tomasic, D. A., with the assistance of Joseph Strmecki: National Communism and 
Soviet Strategy. Introduction by Elmer Louis Kayser. Washington, D.C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1957. vili-+-222 pp. Index. $4.50. 

TRIFFIN, Robert: Tomorrow’s Convertibility: Aims and Means of International 
Monetary Policy. (Reprinted from Banca Nazionale del Lavoro Quarterly 
Review.) Rome, Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, 1959, 77 pp. Charts. 

U.N.: Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1958. Also issued as Vol. 1x, No. 4 
of the Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. Bangkok, United Nations, 
1959. 225 pp. Charts. Tables. $2.50. 18s. Sw. Frs. 10.50. 

U.N.: International Review of Criminal Policy No. 14. Also in French and Spanish. 
New York, United Nations, 1959. 165 pp. $1.75. 12s. 6d. Sw. frs. 7.50. 


The articles in this issue deal mainly with the question of prison labour. There are 
also summaries of meetings of the U.N. and other international organizations in 
the field of criminal policy, and texts of national legislation. 


WEsTRATE, C.: Economic Policy in Practice: The Netherlands 1950/1957. Leiden, 
Stenfert Kroese N.V., 1959. ix+212 pp. Tables. Index. F/. 14.50. 

littiacus, K.: A New Birth of Freedom? World Communism after Stalin. London, 
Secker & Warburg, 1957. 286 pp. 2Is. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SINKIANG: PAWN OR PIVOT? 
To the Editor, International Affairs 


DEAR SIR, 

I wish to answer a serious criticism in Mr Fleming’s review of the book 
Sinkiang: Pawn or Pivot? which I co-authored with General Sheng Shih-ts’ai, 
published in the October 1959 issue of International Affairs (p. 493). Mr Fleming 
states that I make ‘no serious attempt to evaluate the documentary evidence’ on 
which my half of the book is based. As an illustration, he notes that ‘what the 
Japanese Minister in Kabul reported, or what a defecting Russian diplomat wrote 
in his memoirs, about events in Sinkiang is not evidence that such events took 
place at all, let alone in the manner described’. 

First, it seems presumptuous to charge a scholar with not having evaluated 
his evidence prior to accepting it as the basis for analysis. In fact, a five-page 
essay in my foreword discusses precisely the problems of evaluation which con- 
fronted my study, with specific examples of official suppression of documents, 
personal bias in interviews, and the tendentious nature of Sheng Shih-ts’ai’s 
autobiography. 

Second, the reports of the Japanese Minister in Kabul were nowhere em- 
ployed as evidence for events in Sinkiang. In every instance, as the citations 
show, they served to support the account of Japanese interest in Sinkiang, 
manifested by the Minister’s recommendations to Tokyo and by his conversa- 
tions with political refugees from Central Asia. As for the ‘defecting Russian 
diplomat’, whose testimony occupies two of my 148 pages, portions of his 
account check fully with the only available authority on the Sinkiang scene at 
the time, General Sheng. Those portions which do not are so noted in the 
footnotes. 


The Rand Corporation, Sincerely yours, 
1700 Main Si., ALLEN S. WHITING 
Santa Monica, California, U.S.A. 

9g December 1959. 


BRITAIN AND THE ARABS 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


DEAR SIR, 

It was doubtless incorrect of Sir John Glubb to speak of Syria having been 
‘annexed’ by Egypt in 1958—though the role of the Ba‘th party had and has 
some remarkable analogies with that of the Austrian Nazis twenty years earlier; 
but your reviewer Mr Nevill Barbour surely protests too much in calling it ‘a 
travesty of the facts’ (International A ffairs, October 1959, p. 484) to suggest that 
Syria’s present status is that of a colony. That shrewd observer Marcel Colombe, 
who chooses his words as carefully as Mr Barbour himself, has recently described 
Syria as ‘une province excentrique de l’Empire égyptien’ (Orient, no. 11 (3° 
Trimestre 1959), p. 18); and this was before the appointment of Field-Marshal 
Abdul Hakim Amir as Gauleiter of the ‘northern province’! 


Harvard University, Yours sincerely, 
1 December 1959. GEORGE KIRK 
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Mr Barbour writes: 

Mr Kirk will find that I have already, in a talk printed in the last issue of 
International Affairs (January 1960, pp. 21 ff.), given reasons for thinking that 
‘colony’ is an inappropriate description of Syria’s position within the United 
Arab Republic. The introduction of the word “Gauleiter’ into the discussion, and 
the reference to the part played by the Nazi party in the German occupation of 
Austria, which was brought about in totally different circumstances, seem to me 
designed to create prejudice rather than to contribute to an understanding of 
the position. Better parallels are to be found in the union of England and 
Scotland, or of Sardinia and Piedmont. I well remember an occasion at Macomer 
in Sardinia when an Italian visitor to the island gave offence to his hosts by an 
ill-considered remark, and the vigour with which the Sardinians present pointed 
out to him that Sardinia and not the mainland was the senior partner in the 
Italian union; and I can easily picture the similar scene which would occur in 
Syria if an Egyptian visitor were to refer to his hosts’ country as a colony. If we 
wish to be absolutely accurate we could, I suppose, say that Syria is the poorer 
and less populous of the two regions of the U.A.R. and that Egypt is the pre- 
dominant partner. ‘Empire’ seems to me too grand a word for the case, though 
perhaps justifiable in the context in which Professor Colombe used it. 


TO WIN THE MINDS OF MEN 
To the Editor, International Affairs 


DEAR SIR, 

The best policy for an author, when his book is reviewed, is to let the chips 
fall where they may. Nevertheless, after reading Helen Liddell’s review of my 
book, To Win the Minds of Men: The Story of the Communist Propaganda War 
in East Germany (I.A., Oct. 1959, p. 479), I felt induced to write and suggest 
that the two points on which I was criticized were for things I had never said. 

The reviewer said that I said that ‘in another ten or twenty years, if there is 
no reunification, the whole East German electorate would vote Communist’. I 
wrote no such thing. What I did say is that although not more than ten per cent 
of the East German population would vote Communist today, I was afraid that 
time may not be on our side. This is quite different from saying that ‘the whole 
electorate would vote Communist’. 

What I emphatically take exception to, however, is Miss Liddell’s statement 
that: ‘One weakness of the book is that it . . . appears to regard the political 
and economic systems of the free world as monolithically perfect and to imply 
that no criticisms of them are relevant.’ Even the most cursory reading of my 
concluding chapter would show that my point was exactly the opposite. On 
p. 238, I write: ‘The more Little Rock incidents, the more smears by the 
McCarthy-ites, the more pieces of legislation like the McCarran—Walter Immigra- 
tion Act—the more fodder for the Communist propagandists. It is far better 
that the Communists are forced to invent stories about us than be able to tell 
the truth!’ I am perfectly willing to be held responsible for anything that I 
write. But I think that you will agree that it is trying on an author’s good will 
to be held responsible for something that he did not write. 


Hillsborough, California, U.S.A. Sincerely yours, 
2 December 1959. PETER GROTHE 


Helen Liddell replies: I am sorry that Mr Grothe feels I have misrepresented 
him, but the two passages he cites hardly in themselves provide complete 
refutation of the impression left by his book as a whole, though they certainly 
suggest that the sentences in the review to which he takes exception were couched 
in unjustifiably sweeping terms. 




















THE COMMONWEALTH 
YEAR BOOK 1959 


His is the 3rd edition of a book which is already recognised as 
a standard work of reference on the Commonwealth of Nations. 
It contains detailed and up-to-date information about every Com- 
monwealth country or territory: about their history, geography and 
economic position: about political, legal and religious affairs, banks, 
chambers of commerce and other trade associations, trade unions, 
transport undertakings, newspapers and periodicals, publishers, 
libraries, universities and colleges, research institutes and many 
other organisations. 


1,150 pages £6 net — Published January 1960 


THE EUROPA 
YEAR BOOK 1960 


Volume I. Europe, including the U.S.S.R. and Turkey. 
Volume II. Africa, the Americas, Asia, Australasia. 


His two-volume world survey and directory, which will be pub- 

lished in the Spring, will provide essential information about 
every country in the world, including economic and statistical data, 
as well as details of the constitution, government, political parties, 
legal system, religion and education. There is also a directory section 
for each country, listing newspapers and periodicals, publishers, 
radio and television, banks, insurance companies, chambers of com- 
merce, trade associations and unions, transport companies, learned 
societies, research institutes, libraries, museums and universities. 
There are also essential data about international organisations all 
over the world. 


2,500 pages (93 x 73 inches) LSB (two volumes) April/May 


EUROPA 
ame EUROPA PUBLICATIONS 
. (iat LTD. 
aeeene 





Sissi 18 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
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A great organisation indeed is The General Electric Com- 

pany Limited of England—an organisation that has long 

been in the lead in the development of electricity for the 

service of mankind. 

Its resources are unusually wide. Its factories produce 
Ib- almost everything needed for the generation, transmission 
oy and use of electric power. 
es, G.E.C. plant, equipment and appliances are in service 
_ throughout the world, speeding progress in every depart- 
os ment of human activity. 
ned Whatever developments the future may demand, G.E.C. 
yr will assuredly, then as now, be in the forefront of electrical 
‘ progress. 
lay 

THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. OF ENGLAND 

VS | MAGNET HOUSE : KINGSWAY * LONDON W.C.2 
C.1 | 
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DEFENCE Policy and Strategy 


Air Vice-Marshal E. J. Kingston-McCloughry 


This important work examines both the principles and the machinery through which 4 
the complex structure of defence planning and national strategy is formulated. The | 
author endeavours to establish fundamental criteria for dealing with the probable ~ 
future situation where our armed forces will know all about the mechanics of their © 
weapons but nothing about the consequences of their use. 


25s. net Just published AN ATLANTIC BOOK oes 


EUROPEAN ASSEMBLIES 
The Experimental Period, 1949-1959 
Kenneth Lindsay 


International parliamentary assemblies are a post-war phenomenon and the problems — 
involved in their relationship to corresponding national bodies urgently requires © 
definition. This study provides a critical evaluation of these problems and sets out © 
the difficulties involved. Kenneth Lindsay, whose recent study, Towards a European — 
Parliament, attracted widespread attention, here draws on the results of the recent © 
Hague conference of which he was the director. 
35s. net 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND | 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR STANDARDS © 


C. Wilfred Jenks, Assistant Director-General of the International Labour Office | 


This book estimates the contribution which the formulation of International Labour ” 
Standards by the International Labour Organisation has made towards carrying out © 
the purposes of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Dr. Jenks discusses the | 
progress being made on the international level to secure freedom from forced labour, © 
freedom of association for trade union purposes, freedom from discrimination in 
respect of employment or occupation on the ground of race, creed or sex, equal © 
remuneration, the right of work, and fair labour standards. 


Ready March LIBRARY OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
Leland M. Goodrich 


“This comprehensive survey is in a sense a text-book and will, no doubt, be used as © 
such by university students . . . its author has for long been an academic specialist © 
on this subject as he was on the League of Nations. He is able to bee and con- © 
trast the two Organisations in an informed and revealing manner . . . an authoritative © 
and convincing survey.”’ International Affairs. § 
£2 2s. net Ready March LIBRARY OF WORLD AFFAIRS © 
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